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Take winter as you find him, and he turns out to be a thoroughly honest fellow with no nonsense in him, 
and tolerating none in you, which is a great comfort in the long run.—Lowell. 
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don’t have to look in the Almanac 


‘ * to realize the bad weather ahead of you 


Good substantial footwear is your most 
important winter purchase. Buy it as 
shrewdly as you buy your stock or a 
farming implement. Buy good, it will 
be cheaper in the end. 


That is the reason millions of farmers 
and their wives buy Goodrich Rubber 


Footwear in preference to any. other. 


As good as the name. Built for hard 
wear; built of the best materials as only 
Goodrich, backed by fifty-four years of 
rubber experience, can build. 


Sixty thousand dealers stocked and 
ready to serve you. Ask yours. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY » Akron, Ohio » ESTABLISHED 1870 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can —. after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is 4 eo for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
fifty cents, one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia,  anaen and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the ‘advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith Shaye we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by. trusting 


shall not attempt to — trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds. good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In <= to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 








advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- : 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any partionler direction, so we 
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Iwo facts about'U.S.it will pay you to know 


Two thousand times for every single mile 
you walk, your bootsare bent and wrinkled! 


A few times and these strains wouldn’t 
hurt. But repeated day in and day out— 
thousands upon thousands of times—that’s 
what breaks the ordinary boot. 


And that’s why into every “U.S.” Boot 
and Overshoe is put live, elastic rubber. 


If you cut a strip of rubber from a 
“U->S8.” Boot or Overshoe, you'll find it 
will stretch more than five times its length 
without breaking—and snap back into 
shape like an elastic band. This live rub- 
ber stays flexible—and waterproof. 


What’s more, in this live rubber are an- 
chored layer on layer of tough fabric rein- 
forcements. Where the hardest strains 
come, there are as many as eleven separate 
layers of rubber and fabric. 


They re- 





»9 Boots 
Walrus racine 
Arctics 


duce chances of breaking to a minimum. 
As a result of these important facts, 

farmers in every section anit 

of the country are finding 


“U.S.” Boots a big economy. 








Overshoes wear long- 
er because they’re 
pe built to wear longer. 
It will pay you to ask for “U.S.” 


You'll find every type of rubber footwear in the big “U.S.” 
line. There’s the “‘U. 8.’’ Walrus, the famous all-rubber 
overshoe—the “U.S.” lace Bootee, a rubber workshoe for 
spring and fall—‘“‘U. 8.” Arctics and Rubbers—all styles 
and sizes for the whole family. Look for the “U.S.” Trade 
Mark whenever you buy—the honor mark of the largest 
rubber organization in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 
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pye winds and lay on ye storms, 
macome ye pests in rabble swarms, 
Bfall ye blights in legion forms— 
nhere: I surrender not 
pyield my place one piece or jot:— 
For these are my lands 
And these are my hands 
dnd I am born of the folk that resistlessly 
B stands. 
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L. H. Bailey. 


EN we saw pole wood with a buzz- 

x saw and gasoline engine, we lay 
aside all coats that are frayed about 

Bike sleeves and gloves that have broken 












7B iwve. We do this because nine out of ten 
“8 wcidents which come while doing such work 
Bae due to ragged sleeves or worn- 








in them, and put on the best we. 
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Those New England farmers who are 
troubled with acid manure from feeding 
silage (October, page 16) should tile their 
land; they will then have no trouble in 
growing clover or other crops on this land. 
Neither will they need lime, as tiling reduces 
the water level and takes all foreign ele- 
ments from the surface. The air gets into 
the ground, feeding the plant roots nitrogen, 
and the coolness of the ground condenses 
the moisture from the air, giving moisture 
to keep the plant growing to maturity, 
making a large yield and a better quality 
than on land of the same quality without 
tile. The land is more easily handled and 
the crop production increased, making an- 
other profit on the tiled land. In every 
case where there has been a good job of 
tiling done on water-logged lands, you get 


Faecat 











stacks containing approximately 20 tons 
were stacked, making a total of 55 tons, or 
an average of four tons per acre, with the 
third cutting yet to come. This field was 
sown two years ago last spring, seeding 
about 13 pounds of home-grown seed per 
acre, sowing the alfalfa broadcast and drill- 
ing the oats, on a well-prepared seed-bed. 
Last year the yield was almost equal to the 
yield. obtained this year. No lime, fertilizer 
or anything has been used to increase the 
yield, as is often the case. 

Alfalfa is one of our most profitable crops 
here in Nebraska. It is a splendid feed for 
all classes of livestock, a good cash crop, and 
an excellent soil renovator and fertilizer, 
and every farm on which it will thrive 
should contain at least a few acres of this 
valuable legume. D.H. Heliker, Nebraska. 





‘4 out gloves catching on the wood and 


A few drops of glycerin on joint 





dawing men onto the saw. V. 


Millet beat Sudan: My neighbor 
hod heard a great deal about Sudan 

for hay, but until last spring 
had never tried it, when he seeded 
iton half of his annual hay-crop 

d, and seeded the rest of it to 
is old standby crop, millet. He 
had three acres to divide between 
the two crops. His acre and a 
lalf of millet produced about three 
ions of hay at one cutting—but it 
mowded the Sudan to make half 
that much at two cuttings. W. J.C. 


The Horal pea is a new variety 
freanning purposes. Trials last 
showed that it is a good one. 








John, Elmer and James showed their dads a thing or 


two about raising sheep 


oil may leave a disagreeable taste, 
will prevent foreign taste or odor. 
ef 


| of food-chopper or on pane where 
e 





Moving big trees is a winter job. 
Do it when the ground is frozen. 
After deciding where the tree is to 
be set, this patch of ground (about 
ten feet in diameter) should be 
covered with twelve inches of fresh 
stable manure, which will thaw out 
the surface of the ground and make 
the digging easy. Trees up to 
eight inches in diameter can be 
moved without special equipment. 
If the tree is about this size a cir- 
cular, straight-walled trench with 
a radius of three feet should be dug 
about it so as to make the ball of 





onsin Pea Packers Association 
ging to give this variety a wide 
tml. It was developed at Wisconsin Ex- 
peiment Station. 


The three boys, John, Elmer and James 
, shown in the photo, are sheep-club 
bysof Ontario county, N. Y. They bought 
purebred Oxford ewes in March, 1923, pay- 
igfor them with notes. Each of the three 
ts bore twin lambs; all lived but one, 
Wilat in one season the boys’ flock has in- 
Med from three to eight. They expect to 
Wiitheir notes with the proceeds ; 





the same report as the Oregon farmer’s 

article published in the October issue of the 

Journal. [Does everybody agree?—Editor.] 
Towa. C. C. Branaman. 


I have a field of alfalfa consisting of 14 
acres. From the first cutting I put 42 loads 
of hay in the barn which weighed 1,500 
pounds per load, making a little better than 
30 tons. From the second cutting six more 
loads were put in the barn and two large 


earth include the majority of the 
small fibrous roots. After the trench is dug, 
let the exposed ball freeze solid while you 
dig the hole for the new location. This 
should have a depth equal to the height of 
the ball and should be slightly larger in 
diameter. 

When all is ready, the tree with its ball 
of frozen earth should be carefully pried 
onto a stone boat and hauled in an upright 
position to the hole, into which the tree 
can be skidded. Manure may be mixed 

with the dirt used to fill in the hole, 








wool and lambs they sell. 

boys live in hilly country 

whetesheep thrive and are a profit- 
part of the farm business. 






Hete’s my way to keep cattle and 
| & ‘re from reaching over a gate: 
Ma strip of one-inch lumber as 
ing as the gate and drive eight- 
‘Maly nails through it. Then lay 
| “stip on the top of the gate, with 
its of nails up, and nail the strip 
*. Dobbin and Bossy will not 
“i Over and bear down on the 
“@ very often after you put this 
Bard rail on. Erby LeBean. 


ty attention was called to your 
on Ladino clover, in the 
wet issue. So busy I had not 
tit myself. We are growing 
seed and pasture and find 
greatest pasture plant. It is 
Worth trying in regions where 

a white or blue-grass does 
™M We have data showing it in- 
milk flow over mixed grasses. 
oe blue-grass, does best on 


pasture if not covered by 








and last fall he made this device for cutting soy 
It consists of a heavy knife attached to the inside 
shanks of a cultivator. This cuts the plants an inch 
below the ground, and the beans do not shatter. The 
horses walk between the rows. 





As a boy, John Callahan, Kansas, liked to tinker with 
tools. Tinkering stayed with him when he grew up, 
beans. of the h 


with a hay-rake 


Beans are raked 


but be careful not to let it come in 
direct contact with the roots. Fol- 
lowing the moving, the tree should 
be pruned to make the roots and 
top balance. 


Wheat following soybeans, on 
land plowed early and manured, 
made 21 bushels more per acre for 
Henry Rice, Lyon county, Kans., 
than wheat on a neighbor’s farm— 
the neighbor’s made only four 
bushels an acre. 


Harding grass, a relatively new 
perennial in Oregon, has been tried 
at the Experiment Station for sev- 
eral years and found not so good for 
hay on average tillable lands as 
timothy or clover or vetch and 
grain, and inferior to a well-selected 
mixture for pasture. 


Answer to A. C. W.: The lard 
foams while being fried out because 
being fed a great deal of 
buttermilk or sour milk. We do 
considerable butchering and always 
find that lard is much harder to 
render if hogs are fed on butter- 
milk. This has been our experi- 
ence. Mrs. C.A.G. 








Geo. R. Johnson, Idaho. 
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A new Victor product — 
The Music Arts Library of Victor Records 


Just as a certain amount of reading is part of every- 
body’s life experience, so too there is a proportionate 
amount of music with which every man and woman 
wishes to be familiar. That is the key-note of the 
Music Arts Library of Victor Records, six volumes of 











which are now ready. The Music Arts Library of Victor > eo 
Records represents a great variety of achievement by 3 
the world’s greatest artists, and provides a wholly new Beat 
outlook on the collecting of recorded music. With one : : 
exception these volumes, finely bound, printed and i 
illustrated, may be obtained for the price of the records lieing 
contained inthem. Ask the nearest dealer to show you ag 
the Library, or write to us for a descriptive circular. oo 
tatives. 
If yor 
ee 


Real Victrolas are marked Victrola ~ exney,h 


Victrola 2 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 


THIS MASTER'S E" Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal } T 


Ace US Par OFF, Canadian price-list on request 
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One of the volumes of 
The Music Arts Library 
of Victor Records 








Victrola No. 370 
Mahogany, et fis 
Electric, $315 












Six volumes now ready 
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Trade-mark Registered, 1905. Copyright, 1924, by Wilmer Atkinson Company 


Practical Not Fancy Farming 


s 


Price, Five Cents 














Beat the So-Called **Child 
Labor Amendment” 


WER once granted to the bureau- 
re erats at Washington can never be 
recalled, and if granted is certain ta be 
: abused. If you believe in home rule of your 
-# ownchildren, see that your state Legislature 
; knows you oppose the amendment that is 
now before it for action. Cut out this para- 
graph and mail it to your state represen- 
tatives. 

If you have longed for a chance to halt 
“E . the powergrabbing of Washington bureau- 
cracy, hereit is. Beat their pet amendment, 

and beat it good. 











| High Farming at Elmwood 


By T. Webb 


R Mr. Editor: , 

The new year is the time for making 
new resolutions and so on, but I am going 
fo begin 1925 by cutting my Farm Journal 
letter very short. 

The plans of Miss Gladys Priestman and 

myself, which you know about, have come 
oa ilong smoothly, and we are expecting to 
f be married on January 8. By the 
time these words appear in print, 
the event will be close at hand. 


Biggle in his will, and go to visit my sister, 
about the middle of January. Gladys and 
I will therefore have Elmwood very much 
to ourselves this winter, and this will no 
doubt suit us very well. 

This will be all, Mr. Editor, until I see 
you at a certain ghurch about three weeks 
from now. T. Webb. 





The Farm Journal Says: 
Carpets are purchased by the yard and 
worn out by the foot. 
» & 


The only race that doesn’t want curly 
hair is the race which has always had it. 


» & 

Some folks have taken so much patent 
medicine that nobody will ever know what 
ailed them to begin with. 

yw & 

Nobody loves a fat man until after his 

first ten thousand dollars. 
» Ww 

Courtesy is the quality that keeps a 
woman smiling when a departing guest 
stands at the open door and lets in the flies. 


The Speed of Father Time 
_By Walt Mason 


HEN our lives are filled with pleasure, 
we observe that time is fleet, and we 
wish that he would measure shorter strides, 
with laggard feet. We would have the 





glad days linger, have the minutes seem 
like hours; but time halts no foot or finger, 
toiling on through sun and showers. He is 
like some locoed sprinter hustling for a 
golden prize; spring and summer, fall and 
winter, each he brings, and each one dies. 
When our lives are bright and joyous, full 
of laughter and of song,.time seems anxious 
to annoy us, by, the way he hikes along. 
When we've pain that naught can deaden, 

when we heave the bitter sob, then 











Tam not actually very busy get- 











= ee 


ting ready for the wedding, but I 
find myself a little exhilarated and 
tot inclined to hard literary work. 
Nodoubt your readers will not miss 





ay. 
at little news there is is not 
important. My Italian Smith 
gone back to Italy for three 
mas on a visit, using for the 
sum of money left him 
bb Biggle. I think he has 
te lot of his own money saved 
ind I have accused him of going 
% his own country to retire for 
st of his life. He declares, 
Byer, that he is only going for 
to his father, who lives in 
ittle town below Naples. 
in wanted to see me married, 
%@ was afraid if he did not 
ea once he would not be back 
ime for spring work, and I judge 
§ that he really does expect 
- I surely hope so, as he 
Very good, intelligent, hard- 
ung man, and it would be hard 
place him. 
Mother plans to leave Elm- 
=’, 8 recommended by Jacob 
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the steps of time are leaden, he is 
loafing on his job. Says the opti- 
mist, ‘““The morrow will be gay, so 
help me John’; but we cross a sea 
of sorrow ere we see the smiling 
dawn. When we’re crossing time’s 
a laggard, he’s begrudging every 
step; he is tired and spent and 
haggard, and he has no sign of pep. 
When we are in jail for arson, or 
for sampling too much fizz, vainly 
does the village parson say that 
time like lightning is. ‘Time is go- 
ing, like a turtle; time is going, like 
a hare; ‘it depends, believe me, 
Myrtle, on our gladness or despair. 





Don’t think you can sing merely 
because people clap their hands 
when you try. Perhaps they’re only 
clapping them over their ears. 


$$ 


Peter Tumbledown has never thought 
of himself as a bird trainer. It is a 
fact, nevertheless, that Peter has taught 
more crows to eat young chickens than 
any other man in his county; he does 
it by letting chickens that die lie un- 
buried around the place. The crow is 








He got a hitch last year, but will the big auto come 


this way again in 1925? 


a smart bird—smarter than Peter, we 
sometimes think. 
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: What Are We Here For? 
ete) ~By Simon Peter Long 


HEN the question is asked: a (0) 
W “What are we here for?” it is & 2 
best answered by saying: “The q 

whole universe is here because God planned from aff eternity to 
place us here, that we might be prepared to be with Him every- 
where forever.’ The text which I have selected to illustrate this 
great fact came to me in the Bank of England not long ago. when 
I stood there and thought of the power of money and its little 
value compared with the human race in 
God’s sight. Then I found a new subject 
for my text: 


God’s Great Big Bank 


I have in mind three outstanding thoughts: 
1. We are surrounded with great wealth; 
2. We are surrounded with bad business; 
3. We should all be depositors in God’s 
Bank. 


WANT to be brief. 


| 

























God’s Great 
Big Bank 


oe one 
o > 00<4°3000 
termed) [eee 








of it came from Aunt Heyde’s few 
of wheat brought from New York in} 

What is the application? This: Hy 
few grains of wheat after a few resurrections are worth enough# | 
seed and feed the Central states, what will be the value of i. 
body and soul after God shall raise the dead? If our bodieg sha 
be sown in corruption and mortality and raised in incorruptig 
and immortality, who can estimate what wealth surrounds # 
Great Big Bank of God? 








% 

Y second thought is this: We dre am 
rounded with bad business. As I looka 

my text I find three outstanding facts whig) 


are bad. Some are saving to lose; some am 
making bad trades; and some have no a 
Some are saving to lose. ‘For whogoey 
will save his life shall lose it.” = 
We must live! is the cry of theaworld 
There is no time to conduct family wi 


May God help me to or to go to the house of God to feed the 





tell the truth in few words, so that all can Money, more money, much money! ig ea being 
see, and learn, and act. cry now: we must live. And some of ity 
Jesus said: “What shall it profit a man if days we must all lie down and draw our oe 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own breath; and, when we do so, we shall lose oi” ng i 
soul?” ‘To know what we are here for we title to all we ever had and open our eyes” for | 
must learn our real value. Let us begin with eternity to see what bad business we wer farm P 
the body. What is your body worth? The doing. God pity the man who forgets tig se 
Scientific American tells us that the body of soul in this materialistic age. of y 
a dead man is worth just 98 cents; but we are Some are making bad trades. “For what peop: 
not dealing with the dead now. A Chicago Rev. Simon Peter Long shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whok eng 
court recently told the People’s Fuel and world and lose his own soul? or what shalla town : 
Supply Company that 17-year-old Sybil Triphan’s one foot was man give in exchange for his soul?” A man in Virginia tradedi a Q 
worth $35,000, and I think you will agree with me that none of marble mountain for a shotgun worth only $3.50. He knew the a i 
us would give up our bodies this minute for the Bank of England. value of the shotgun, but not of the mountain. There are million bus. 


of men in America today who are trading their souls for etemal P 
destruction just because they never stopped to think: “What 
are we here for?” 


It takes only two coppers before our eyes to hide the sun; and 
the trouble with the world today is that we have been closing our 
eyes with money and do not see the value of the human race. 


HE greatest value of a man is invisible. Jesus refers to this oo are losing their credit. Jesus said: ‘Whosoever there- to 
invisible value when He says: “Or what shall a man give/in fore shall be ashamed of Me and My words in this adulterou hth 
exchange for his soul?’”’ Imagine a great scales with the world on generation; of him also shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when than 
one end and the soul of the poorest man on the other; and, to He cometh in the glory of His Father with the holy 


your surprise, the soul will go down and the world up. Now add Suppose you go to a bank and ask for a loan and the banker looks » eh 
the soul and body together, and see the wonderful wealth around at you and says: “I am ashamed of you!’ How would you feel? the bet 
your door and around the Great Big Bank of God. What would you think of your credit? From a.business stand- ; 

‘ But we are not done yet. About the year 1830 my dear aunt, oint, every young person should work, save, and pray, and be Farn 
Mrs. Heyde, arrived in New York and saw for the first time some eeu and start a bank account and have a good credit. But let The fa 
Mediterranean wheat and took a spoonful and sowed it in her us not forget that Jesus Christ is the sole Heir of the Universil iad 


garden in Holmes county, O. She sowed the first harvest in the 
same garden again and the next year in the field. It was my 
rivilegé to run the reaper in Ashland county, O., on the home 
arm from the time I was eleven years old until I completed my 
theological course at the age of 26, and I want to confess here 
that I cut more Mediterranean wheat than any other kind and all 


Bank of God and we can not afford to do such bad business in this ‘ak ait 

world and life that He must be ashamed of us. set 

We should all be depositors in God’s Great Big Bank. The 

first thing we should do is to deposit our souls by_ self-denial 

“Whosoever will come after Me, let him deny himself, and tale 
Continued on page 63 








Curiously enough, the idea of 
the series of sermon-talks, of 
which this is the first, traces 
itself back to—what do you 
suppose? A certain plate of oleomargarine in a small restau- 
rant in the town of Lewis, Iowa. 

Rather far-fetched, you say? We think not. It was like 
this: Four Farm Journal men, tired with battling rain squalls, 


A New Sermon Series 


so differently? What, after 
all, are the really worth-having 
things in life? : 


’ The answers to these questions go down into the funda-s | 


mentals of human motives and desires, the depths of human 
existence, and from them is developed the final problem, what 


are we here for? Why and for what purpose is the human race {| 





different people value things 
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slimy roads, and’ bottomless mud-holes all the way from in possession of this earth? | and of 
Omaha, sat waiting for lunch, as the waitress put on the counter No doubt every thinking man and woman_has some theory’ 4 pari 
a plate of oleo, uncolored, resembling lard. as to the true answer to this, the greatest of human problems. _ E: Hauge 
One of the travelers, his appetite ruined, ate a slice of dry It is only another way of stating that supreme problem as t© 7 farmit 
bread and went out. The others pondered sadly why, in the the nature and attributes of God. And with this in of depen 
midst of 40,000 square miles of splendid farm land, of fertile The Farm Journal decided to print the series of sermon- farme 
pastures and running streams, they could not get fresh, golden by famous men, of which this is the first. : 1 who g 
butter. They recalled that in too many farm homes it is the All the writers have been asked the same question, which is, But 
rule to sell butter and eat oleomargarine. One said gloomily broadly: ‘‘Why are we here? What, in your opinion, is tende 
“In the country good food is something to be sold, not eaten.” plan and purpose of God, and how should we carry it out bankr 
There is a certain justification for such a custom, to be sure. Not all the writers are clergymen, for this is a problem to? 
Good food materials bring good money, for the dweller in the big for one profession, or one church, or even perhaps all on 
great American cities demands and receives the best food in churches. other 
the world. The farm family needs cash for shoes, clothing, Each writer, as you will see, attacks the problem from @ surph 


radio sets. After all, food is only food. Oleo is nourishing, 
even if it is short on vitamines. 

But the question persisted. Why, since the cities struggle 
to make themselves the money to buy the finest butter, the 
best beef, all the most delicate foods—why do not the pro- 
ducers of these foods think more highly of them? Why do 


different angle. Every sermon will be found well worth 
reading and pondering over. : . 

The present one is by Rev. Simon Peter Long, pers 
Lutheran-pastor of Chicago, who sees the Kingdom of God it 
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a great bank, in which we are expected to become depositors 
and stockholders. 
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Ss By Stephen Bell 





Read this article of Stephen Bell’s with oo 


ons York, and as a result of long observation 





gn open mind, and see whether you do 
got get new ideas as to the McNary- 

plan and the tariff. Mr. Bell is foreign-commerce editor 
of the well-known weekly “Commerce and Finance,” of New 


or his followers during the late campaign. If I understood 
them aright, they proposed to antidote the evils wrought by 
one kind of class legislation, by other and further class legislation. 
Such proposals may be drastic and even vicious, but radical 
acts whia & they certainly are not, more’s the pity. To me they seemed worse 
than useless. The system of class legislation and special favors is 


| HEARD nothing of a radical nature from Senator La Follette 


be upset by arfything in the 


- sone 
: roc too strongly entrenched in the affections of powerful interests to ‘ 


of the workings of export and import 
trade, is a convinced free-trader. Be- 
lievers in a high protective tariff will not like his conclusions 
in this article, but will find it interesting, nevertheless. 


least let’s make them shove over so we can get our feet in, too.” 

When the McNary-Haugen Act failed to become law it seemed 
to some very good people that the end of wheat farming in this 
country had come. Yet with this last hope gone, wheat began to 
rise, and rise, and rise. The world’s grain crops are some 12 per 
cent below those of 1923, and the American crop was a normal 
one. The world demand boosted grain, and some protectionists 
have actually pointed to the rise as a final triumph of the pro- 

tective system. 





nature of a conflict of interests. 
Nothing short of a radical 














public conviction of the fool- PROTECTED 7 
ishness of all class legislation INDUSTRIES 2% 
can bring about the desired end > 9 

Pie poy for all. Phen ~ 


The last four years have 
been hard for the farmer and 
for all business depending on 
farm prosperity—and what 
business does not? During 
those years some two millions 
of people were forced out of 
farming and added to our 
town and city population, 
many of them AE their all 
in theshift. And the town and 
city industries lost just as 

possible customers. Who 
? Even the “Money 
ower’ suffered, as the hun- 
dreds of failed’ banks in the 
er there- West testify. ae 
Julterous I see no intelligible reason 
od, when § for this state of affairs other 
” than that all classes are in- 
— tently engaged in the meanest 
you feel? of es—trying to. get 
s stand | the better of one another. 


, and be Farmer a Poor Schemer 


'niversal The farmer, though a worker 
bp and producer and _ therefore 
not fitted to be a schemer, has 
k: The engaged in the scheming, and 
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Why is a tariff? Wages 
were always higher in this 
country than in Europe, even 
in Colonial times when Britain 
tried to suppress manufac- 
turing here ag to maintain the 
colonies as a dumping ground 
for her own merchandise. The 
first arguments advanced in 
our Congress for a tariff dwelt 
on this fact—wages were so 
high here that men with 
money could not engage in 
manufacturing unless the prices 
of imported goods were brought 
up to the cost of producing 
them here. In other words, a 
tariff was needed for the pro- 
teetion of capital! The cry 
has changed to the much more 
popular demand for protection 
of labor, and the “American 
standard of living,’’ but the 
real reason has not changed. 

Why is a tariff? It can not 
be the fear that we would 
spend all our money abroad for 
the purchase of cheap stuff, for 
any traveler knows he must 
change his American money 
into its foreign equivalent 
when he goes abroad. It is 
the same in trade. In normal 
times American money is as 
useless in foreign countries as 


MMM 

















f-denial. fot much the worst of it, as 


foreign money is here. The 


nd take might be expected. I doubt if Yes, but why couldn’t the chair legs and the table only way goods are bought and 


df it, for human society is so 





~al pit together that an injury to one often results in injury to all. 
' 18 nearing four years since the Emergency Tariff law was 
rings ttacted, followed by the Fordney-McCumber law, both putting 4 
fter laiffon wheat. Last winter the tariff on wheat was increased. 
ving through these years and the ups and downs of the market wheat 
Z Wisheavy. It sagged and sagged. It proved beyond question 
nda-s | thitthe tariff could not put up or keep up the price of an article 
man | Which we produced a surplus for export. 
a A Substitute for a Tariff 
It became necessary to-find other means to put the price of wheat, 
sory! aid other farm products which failed to respond to the tariff, on 
ms. | 4 parity with articles which were benefited, and the McNary- 
S to 2 






implements and machinery who believe their welfare 
on the tariff, but who saw how thé tariff squeezed the 
It captivated the fancy of a good many manufacturers 

ty in it a means of saving the sacred tariff. 
But as the bill took form, they began to see the end to which it 
—an undue stimulation of wheat and grain farming, and 
banktuptey for the nation. For it provided for a $200,000,000 
reno, financed and controlled by the Government, to buy 
og grain and other farm products at a price proportioned to 
prices, to maintain that price at home, and “dump” the 

abroad for whatever it would bring. 


_ Hogs in the Trough 


Pog only real justification of the bill ever advanced was that it 
hecessary to counteract the evils wrought by the tariff—one 
“ong to balance another. As one farm leader expressed it, “All 
We tariff-protected industries are hogs with their feet in the 
— we farmers can’t get them away from the trough, at 


as 


oe bill was devised—originally by some manufacturers of 
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any class really gets the better legs all be cut down? sold abroad is through the ex- 


change banks, by which the 
. credits created by the sale of goods imported are utilized to pay 
for goods exported, and vice versa. A one-sided trade quickly 
causes a shortage in these credits on one side or the other and 
brings such trade to a dead halt. Exports must pay for imports. 
To restrict imports causes a backing-up of exports. A. dollar’s 
worth of imports does not take from any American citizen a 
dollar’s worth of work, for it calls for a dollar’s worth of exports 
to pay for it. What, then, becomes.of the argument that free 
trade would put us out of a job? 
I thoroughly belieye that if farmers would acquaint themselves 
with the mechanism of foreign exchange, they would better under- 
stand what it was that affected the export market so disastrously 


up to last August. 
Piling Up Foreign Debt 


But it will be said that our exports did increase under the Fordney 
Tariff. So they did. The necessities of the world were dire, large 
sales were made and are now being made by the extension of credit 
and credit loans, the world is more in our debt than ever, and the 
debt is still increasing. Somebody will be left holding the bag if 
the debt be not repaid in the fulness of time. 

Who has profited by the tariff? Can it be said that the textile 
industries, among the most highly protected, have prospered? 
Two million farmers were practically lost to their market, and 
millions more were compejled to economize on clothing to an ex- 
treme degree. Their situation is typical of others. 


Has Labor Benefited? . 


Ask the textile operatives how much work the tariff made for 

them. We all—that is, all of us who have steady employment— 

handle more money than ;we used to, but it is all spent on a 
Continued on page 47 
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By Pete Gellert 








busy. And if you have boys, teach 


©) 
“oe 





\ i THEN January comes we are re- ee & 

minded of two things—blizzards oF 
and the old wood-saw. The two 

invariably go hand-in-hand, just like Santa Claus and Christmas. 

Perhaps it is just a memory chord striking a note of joy and 
sorrow experienced way back in boyhood days. Just a week ago 
we heard the Holiday Bells. But once more, the old rip-saw’s 
scream and snort told us that dad was out at work and was 
expecting us to pull on the boots and join him. 

Folks “sawed their own” then as now. Only they could cut 
and saw what came nearest to the ax while now they must use a 
good deal of forethought and be careful which tree they cut. Many 
of them do, while a good many do not. On the whole, however, 
most of us realize that timber must be regarded as a crop, just 
like oats, wheat, corn and potatoes. 

The boys in Europe, with the 


pastime of trapping, or, rather, trying to trap, skunks. 
Perhaps you have only five acres of timber; maybe you have 40, _ 
In either case you have enough of a timber crop to spend a number - 


of days in winter going through the woods, cutting dead lower 


branches, cutting out gnarly, crooked trees, pruning those trem 
which are getting too bottom-heavy, and weeding out those which 
prevent the development of better ones. af 
If you haven’t tried it before, try it this year. And you will begum 
prised to find that probably there are enough dead and wasig” 
branches and trees to supply your home with wood for the winter. 
if not a good deal more. This may mean a saving of from $50 to $10, 
“How so?” some. one who hagg 

large tract of woods may ask. Ij. 





A. E. F., could never help admir- 
ing the way in which the French 
and Germans took care of their 
trees and forests. It was a common 
sight to see old folks and young 
walking along the road, with a 
bundle of twigs and small branches 
on their backs. And in winter one 
could see farmers coming from the 
woods with their two-wheeled carts 
loaded down with the same kind of 
fuel. It was a lesson for any Ameri- 
can to see these people spend half a 
day gathering what we burn up in 
bon-fires or allow to rot, thus steal- 
ing from the timber supply which 
really belongs to a future generation. 

Conservation in the United States 
has been preached for quite a few 
years—ever since Roosevelt’s time. 
But preaching and practise don’t 
always work like twin cylinders. 
Coming right down to facts, the 
first. question any farmer will ask, 
when approached on the subject of 
forest conservation and economical 
home use of the wood’on the farm, 
is: “What will it save for me?” One 
answer is: “It will save waste of 
time.” 

Recently one of the Chapters of 
the Grange near Industry, Penna., 
asked all of its members this 
question: 

“What is the greatest waste on 
the American farm?” 

It was hard to find any one who 
was willing to give a definite answer. 
But if we consider it right and 
figure that many essentials are secondary and that there are only 
a few \primary ones to success, there is no doubt but that the 
greatest waste on the farm is waste of time. 

There are some farms—the dairy farms of New York and 
Wisconsin and a few other states—where folks work all day long 
the year around. But on the majority of farms the winter-time is 
ai period of lighter work and less hurry; November to March are 
usually considered the slack months on the farm. And no one 
wants to sit and listen to the radio both day and evening. 

If you have a hired man, don’t overwork him, but keep him 


Portable wood-sawing ou 
gasoline 





family supply of firewood. 









A farm woodlot containing enough fallen timber for the 





timber, which you would otherwig” 
have used, for sale to a local market 
or perhaps a sawmill. If you hayg 


get reasonably a cord-wood saw and. 
use this and your time as well @ 
that of the boys, sawing the wood 
a ae, fa =—s for your customers. ‘a 
“ oe Some people complain that itis 


farmer out in Northern Wisconsin 
has solved this handicap by having 
his brother-in-law in a small town 
farther south take orders; then he 
ships his year’s crop of wood down 
in carload lots. s 

Where one man runs a farm alone 
he might join with his neighbors 
cutting, hauling out and i 
these trees. Without going to the 
trouble of forming an association 
according to law, you can still unite 
your efforts, so that all timber on 
the various farms may be taken eare 
of and turned into cash. 
farmer should keep accurate at 
count of his logs, so that the pre 
ceeds can be divided equitably, 

Let no tree be cut without good 
reason, and permit a tree to stand 
and grow wherever there is Tom 
for one. Have every tree that® 
cut, worked up into sled or wagol 
length at once, and pile the wood 
so that it can not freeze down nor 
be snowed under. Have it oa 
length that will cut into sticks for 
use with the least sawing. 

When drawing and delivering, put all dry, decayed and. soft 
wood into a pile by itself for use during warm weather. The 
wood is invaluable, for it does away with frequent feeding of the 
fire and much littering of the floor. Let these two asso 
be kept separate when sawing. Give the housewife the -_ 
that for cold weather or special baking days, she has a store 
wood that is dependable and as clean as coal. Saw the wood to 
one standard length, not too long nor too short. Any crooked of 
dirty wood discard for the time being. Have all the fuel plat 
neatly under cover where the air can circulate through ® 





tfit with six horse-power 
engine 


Near Grove City, Penna. 





é 


Discarded fence rails sawed up for firewood on a farm in Berks 
county, Penna. 


> et 
OR 


A farm woodlot scene in Fairfax county, Va. The unpre n 
trees are cut out and sawed up for firewood for home ' 


that the art of wood-craft is likely @™ 
become much more profitable than the | 


this way: By leaving the good, ripe 


ripe timber to cut, you have or gah” 


hard to find a local market. 4 
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By Lewis E. Theiss O-——_=s = 


cities by a coal-burning locomotive, was 





burned at the mouth of the mine, or 





HY is it that farmers must pay F 
more for electric current than & 
any other class of consumers? Is 


this necessary, or even fair, and is it going to be this way always? 
The farmer needs to know. With farm help scarce and in- 






umber § efficient and almost beyond reach in price, the farm operator is 
ead lower # joking toward the electrification of his farm as a possible solution 
lose trees. of his difficulties. He wants to substitute dependable mechanical 


er for unreliable man-power. But the moment he turns to 
“© dectricity, he is faced by this bugbear in the shape of prohibitive 
rates for farm power. 
industrial consumers secure power at very low rates. 
estody knows this. Householders pay considerably more for 
current, using it for lighting, electric irons, and household ma- 
i The highest rates of all are charged against farmers. 
Yet they want their power for industrial purposes, and collectively 
they represent a tremendous market for current. What is the 
exact truth about these unequal rates 


30) 
close by, and the electricity delivered by 
wire to the cities. It is obvious that the power so produced 
would cost but a fraction of the price of the power produced in iso- 
lated plants to which the coal itself must be hauled long distances: 


Larger Plants; Larger Machinery 


That is the way we are going to make power tomorrow, and in 
fact already are making it today. We will build big generating 
stations wherever there is water-power available. Huge steam 
plants will be placed as close to the coal mines as there is a good 


| water supply for condensers. They are doing it in Germany even 


without a large water supply. The generators will be of new and 
efficient types, and five or ten times as powerful as the average 
generator now in use. , The average cost of a kilowatt of current 
will be amazingly low—a cost undreamed of ten years ago. 

Nor is that all. ~In these modern 





for electric power, and can this dis- 
qimination against farmers be re- 
moved? 

Current Rates ‘Just Growed”’ 


The fact is that farm electric charges 
are historic rather than scientific. The 
go back to early rate wars, to small, 
inefficient electric plants, to a period 
- when power costs were guess-work, 
when all business applied the prin- 
ciple, “All the traffic will bear,” and 
to similar crude methods of rate- 
making. Having been once made— 
foranyreason whatever—these charges 








We take, we confess, only a lukewarm interest in 
the experiments in farm electrification now being 
made in several different states. 

These experiments may and probably will 
produce some facts of interest, but they are 
defective because they do not include the most 
important factor—a minimum farm current rate. 

The one essential feature of farm electrification 
is low cost; as Mr. Theiss puts it in this article, | 
the farm rate must be not the highest town rate 
PLUS SOMETHING, but a low town rate 
MINUS SOMETHING. 

Granted such a rate as should be allowed the 
largest single. user of current, and every other 
problem in farm electrification will solve itself. 


plants we shall be able to practise 
by-product recovery. Heat is only one 
of the things in coal. There are other 
valuable things in it, yet almost none 
of the millions upon millions of tons of 
coal used today for power purposes, in 
this country, is treated for by-product 
recovery. Henry Ford is doing it; but 
few others. 


Coal That Costs Nothing 


A ton of coal, properly treated, will 
yield 1,400 pounds: of coke, and 
10,000 cubic feet of gas, which can be 
burned for power; ten gallons of tar; 
30 pounds of ammonium sulphate, a 
splendid fertilizer; three gallons of light 
oils from gas; one-half gallon of other 
light oil; five gallons of creosote oil; five 

















rm alone have continued with little alteration to 
shbors in this day. 
arketing Possibly the electric companies are 
ig to the not tobe blamed. When the electrical 
oclati¢ industry was in its earliest in- 
till unite , it was not possible to transmit - 
mber on current very far. So power necessarily had to be generated in 
ken care immumerable small, isolated plants, scattered broadcast; the plant 
. went where the market was. It mattered not how inefficiently 
rate a¢- located or operated such a plant might be, or how indéfensible its 
the pro tates, the people of any community who wanted electric current 
ably, had to take the current from the local plant at the local rates, or 
out good go without current. ’ 
to stand : 5 , when it became possible to transmit power a little farther, 
1s room fival electrical companies engaged in rate wars. What they all 
that is Wanted was to secure the business of big consumers, and conse- 
r wage § quently rates to industrial establishments were slashed, often 
he wood § below the cost of roduction. To make up for these losses, rates 
Own Nor eed up on householders and other small users. The farmers 
it of 8 | were hit hardest of all. 
ticks for . 
sa Rebellion of the Small User 
ni Eventually the small user rebelled, and today we have arrived, or 
g of the are arriving, at another stage of managing such matters. 
; Commerce and Public Utility Commissions now very properly 

) , . : : . 
é ‘ie authority over the rates of public service companies, and 
store ( P atts are being made all the time to discover the proper scientific 
wood to buses for rates, whether they be for hauling freight, or carrying 
oked or PiSengers, or supplying electric power. : : 
el piled | When the proper rates have eventually been ascertained, will 
a ; farmers still have to pay more for electric power than towns- 





do? I do not think so. 
later on. 





I think they will pay less, as I will 






Important Changes Coming 


@are on the threshold of important changes in the electrical 
ustry. ent improvements have made it ible to transmit 
er through a wire, with small loss, for distances of several 
red miles. This fact means the end of~the small isolated 
mt. Practically all isolated plants are inefficient. Even where 
¥ are well run, from a business standpoint, their smallness and 
er locations make it impossible for them to produce current at 
asonable cost. The possibility of long-distance power trans- 
10n means that we will soon scrap these inefficient plants, 
ice the power where it can be made cheapest, and then trans- 
it to the users. 
aportant economies will follow. At present you may be usin 
Rent from a station run by steam that is produced from coal 
led 500 miles, over tracks worth $100,000 a mile. For instance, 
»oal which costs $2.50 a ton at the mouth of the mine in 
insylvania, is worth $6 or $7 a ton in Philadelphia or New 
K. e increase is due a | to freight rates. Sup that, 
coal, instead of being hauled hundreds of miles to the 
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gallons of pitch from tar; and toluene 
from the gas. By taking these products 
out, we reduce somewhat the amount of heat to be obtained from 
the coal, to be sure. But the value of these by-products is high, 
and will remain high as long as there is no over-production. 

Under the modern methods outlined above, a steam-power 

lant can actually produce current at a cost of not more—probably 

ess—than a half-cent per kilowatt. 

Not only will electric power plants be modernized, but the new 
plants will be linked together by an inter-connected system of 

wer lines. Current will be carried through the country on trunk 
ines, like main-line railways. These lines will largely parallel the 
railways, for, like them, they must run from one industrial center 
to another. At intervals side lines will take off current; and from 
these side lines innumerable still smaller lines will convey power to 
every city, hamlet, and farm. This is the “Super-Power’” or 
“Giant Power” idea you have heard so much about. 


: How Much Will It Cost? 


Now we are coming to the all-important question of rates, and I 
hope you will follow carefully what I say, because it is the heart 
of the whole subject of farm electrification. 

It is plain enough that it requires much more equipment to get 
power to isolated farms than to towns along the main lines. 
Electrical equipment is costly. Interest and maintenance charges 
must continually be paid on all equipment, and the greater the 
cost of a line, the higher these charges are. It seems reasonable 
to charge more for power when it costs more to deliver the power. 

On the other hand, power grows cheaper as more of it is used. 
A power charge to farmers must cover three things: it must cover 
the cost of making the current; the cost of sending it out from the 
generating stations to the sub-stations supplying the rural dis- 
tribution system, called ‘‘transmission’’; and the cost of distrib- 
uting the current to the farmers. This last is largely fixed charges, 
interest, depreciation, etc., on rural lines and has to be met whether 
any current is used or not. The current and transmission costs 
are a very small part of the whole charge—say two cents. There- 
fore, the more current one uses, the smaller the percentage of the 
distribution cost that must belong to each kilowatt. 


200 Kilowatts for $7? 


Suppose the rate is five cents per kilowatt hour for the first 50 
kilowatts, and thereafter three cents. If a consumer uses 100 
kilowatts a month his bill will be $2.50 for the first 50 and $1.50 
for the second 50 kilowatts, and that will make the rate average 
only four cents. Should he use 200 kilowatts, his rate will average 
three and one-half cents, and so on. 

In Ontario, Canada, where all homes and farms and industries 

Continued on page 46 
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Do Not Trust the Bureaucrats 


AKE no mistake—the proposed “Child Labor Amendment’’ to 

the Constitution is aimed at the farm child, and at no other. 

The object of the mixed forces of bureaucrats and child-cranks 
who engineered the Amendment through Congress is, in the words 
of Miss Juxtia Laturop, to “get rid of the one thing we have 
never dared attack—rural child labor.” 

Some half-hearted claims are made that Congress will never 
pass laws to prohibit or regulate the labor of farm boys and girls, 
but any one who has given the slightest study to the methods and 
acts of Congress knows better. Ratification of the Amendment 
would be followed at once by 


Big Business and the Co-Ops 


ND speaking of co-operative selling, here is something to think 
over. Wall Street, the great banks and bankers, the railroad 
heads, the powerful corporations commonly called “Big Business,” 
are more interested in farming, and make a closer study of it, than 

most people think. 
You can take our word for it that the one thing in agriculture 
that has their closest attention is the growth of the selling CO-Ops, 
Wall Street looks with indifference on political enterprises 
attempted by farmers, knowing that they can easily be beaten if 
not economically sound. But the organization of selling cO-opera- 
tives, a business proposition 





a general child-labor law, and 
by gradual steps this would be 
extended to cover the real 
object—severely limiting all 
labor of boys and girls under 
16 or 18 on farms. 

Trust Congress with no 
power that can possibly be kept 
out of its hands. The politi- 
cians and bureaucrats have 
already seized far too many of 
the powers and rights of the 
citizen, and the result is 
plainly to be seen in the 
crushing burden of taxes, and 
the refusal of millions of men 
and women to take the trouble 
to vote. 

The Republic is not in 
danger from the unregulated 
labor of a few foreign-born 
children in the sugar-beet 





for business purposes, com- 
mands the instant attention 
and respect of these hard ’ 
headed business men. The 
Farm Journal says so. Think 
it over. 


Selling Much Grain 
Very Fast 


HE Grain Marketing 
Company remains by far 
the most interesting new thing _ 
in American agriculture. Far 
more important, for example, 
than President Coo.mer’s 
new Commission on the farm 
problem, useful as that body 
may perhaps turn out to be. 
Grain farmers and all 
farmers should observe the 
contrast between the opera- 








fields, or negro children in the 
cotton fields, deplorable as 
these may be; but taxes on 
agriculture and mutilation of 





He’d better look behind him, or he’ll lose something 
he’ll never get back 


tions of the Grain Marketing 
Company, taking over at full 
speed the immense operations 
of four big grain houses, and 








normal family life, which de- 

stroyed the mighty Roman Empire, may yet do the same for us. 
These are real perils, and the real reasons why the Amendment 
must be defeated. 


Five-Year Farm Census 


BOUT the time you read this, or soon after, the census man 
will be around to ask you 158 questions for Uncle Sam: 

As you know, the general census is taken every ten years, 
but farm information is so important that a special census is to 
be made, dating January 1, 1925. 

The census-taker will give you a blank to be filled out, and 
will help you fill it. All information given is confidential, and has 
nothing whatever to do with any taxes or assessments of any kind. 
We urge Our Folks to take the necessary time and trouble to fill 
out the whole 158 answers as accurately as possible. It is worth 
something to agriculture, if for no other reason, to have the farm- 
census figures exact and reliable. 


A Question of Good Judgment 


R. Secretary of Commerce HERBERT Hoover, whose incessant 

activities lead him every so often into the field of agriculture, 
has ideas as to the extent to which the Government can and 
should take part in co-operative selling. 

Many farmers in certain sections of the country bear Mr. 
Hoover a grudge, which on examination proves to be based on 
the belief that during the Great War he prevented those patriotic 
citizens from profiteering as much as they wanted to. 

Without discussing the rights and wrongs of this feud, or the 
value of Secretary Hoover’s co-operative plan, we will merely 
say that the observation of many years gives us more confidence 
in his good judgment than that of a long list of farm leaders and 
would-be leaders we could name. Hoover seems to have a fixed 
habit of being right, or nearly right. 


the painfully slow and difficult 
growth of the state wheat pools. We do not mean to infer that 
the pools are not all right. They are; we are for them. But all 
the pools together do not gather and sell much more grain ina 
year than the Grain Marketing Company has stored in its eleva- 
tors or in transit at any given moment. 

The Grain Marketing Company is run by a group of hard- 
headed and experienced grain-trade specialists—and with due 
respect to Gray Sitver and JoHN CoverDALE, we do not meal’ 
them. The Company is buying and selling enormous quantities 
of grain, and takes credit (and doubtless deserves it) for a ¢on- 
siderable part in the swift marketing of the 1924 crop without 
breaking down prices. 

It is really an amazing thing that these men are willing t 
turn their organizations definitely toward getting the best possible 
returns for grain producers, and to give farmers the chance to buy 
out their businesses. A selling campaign for their stock is to be 
started shortly. We shall be disappointed and disgusted if farmer 
refuse to buy, and thereby prevent this astonishing experiment 
from being carried to a finish. 


A Word About Driving Cars 


T takes four qualities to be a good driver of an automobile= 
even the cheapest. You must be able to— 

Drive safely; 

Drive fast—not all the time, but when it is necessary—fast 
but still safely; 

Be easy on your passengers—partly a matter of springs, but 
much more a matter of skill; : 

Be easy on your engine and car; any fool can abuse & good 
machine. 

We know, and no doubt you know, many drivers who have 
two of these qualities, and some who have three. The ones 
have all four are rare indeed. Repair shops, hospitals, and po 
courts seldom see them. % 
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darkest hours of the World War, that The Farm Journal 

came to the conclusion that there ought to be some kind 
of a standard set up by which a farmer cowd tell whether he 
was a success or a failure. 

Or, to put it differently, The Farm Journal decided to try to 
define exactly what any capable farmer is entitled, by justice and 
reason, to receive as a return on his efforts. We did not try to 
figure what an average farmer has received, or what an unusually 
good or lucky farmer might receive. That is another question. 

The result of our study was to set up a standard expressed in the 
phrase, so familiar to farmers who read this magazine, “A Good 
Living and 10%.”" We have several times explained in detail just 
what this means and how it is figured, but since there are at least 
a quarter of a million recent subscribers to The Farm Journal 
who have not had such an explanation, here it is again: 


Definitions 
Vennitions 


(a) “A Good Living’: A farmer and his family should live com- 
fortably, and certainly not less well than a family of equal 
social standing in a town or city. The manager of a city 
business expects to provide this living from his salary. 
Farmers receive no salary, and the members of the farm 
family contribute much labor for which they receive no 
wages. We hold that this unpaid labor, together with the 
responsibilities of management, are only fairly com- 
pensated by “A Good Living.” 

(b) “And 10%’: In addition to this good living, a farmer is 
entitled to 10 per cent on his investment. Five per 
cent of this is for interest on capital, which it would earn 
in safe securities, with no business to worry about. But 
in order that farmers in debt may have a chance to pay 
out, and in order that renters may eventually get farms 
of their own, there must be a profit over and above in- 
terest. This profit we place at 5 per cent. 

(c) “Farmer”: The term “farmer” as used here means one who 
is engaged in any branch of agriculture as his chief means 
of livelihood. 


Assumptions 


The following assumptions are made: ‘ ; : 

(a) That the farm is large enough to require the entire attention 
of at least one man. wo ‘ 

(b) That the farmer possesses average ability and gumption, 
together with enough stick-to-it-iveness to carry through 
his undertakings. 

(c) That the family is of average size. 

(d) That only such buildings and equipment as are adequate and 


necessary shall be on the farm—in 
* 
Ss] 


N OT that the date matters, but it was in April, 1918, in the 


other words, plain not fancy farming. 


What the Farm Income Is 


Farmers do not get salaries. Their income is 
y in what the farm furnishes toward 
the family living, and partly in the in- 
come of the farm. 
(a) The farm furnishes directly 
(1) a house to live in, 
(2) usually most of the fuel needed, and 
(3) most of the food of the farm family. 
(b) The remaining income consists of 
(1) income from sales, and 
(2) increase in inventory, other than 
mere increases in price of land, 
improvements and equipment. 


What Farm Expenses Are 


(a) Hired labor and the cost of boarding same; 
materials purchased, such as feed, seed 

( and fertilizer; 

¢) repairs to fences, buildings and ma- 

ee chinery; 

(d) miscellaneous, such as taxes, insur- 
ance, depreciation on buildings, 
stock and equipment, bad debts, 
and losses from fire, disease, hail, 


pests, ete., not fully covered by 
insurance. 
























































Other Expenditures 


A normal farm family must also buy food, clothing, schooling, 
life insurance, doctor, dentist, as well as traveling, recreation, 
and charities. Most of these expenses may be considered a 
part of the Good Living to which the family is entitled, and 
the others must come out of the 10%. The responsibility 
for using surplus income rests with the farmer and his 
family; it may be spent or invested, wisely or foolishly. 


This gives us the following equation, which will be clear to every- 
, body on a little study: 





f All normal farm 
expenses 


+e 
A Good Living 


What the farm furnishes, 
fuel, shelter, food, etc.,| Should 
4 
Cash income and increase} equal 
in inventories. 


10% May Be Divided Up 

The farm enterprise should produce a return of 10% on all the 
capital invested in it, besides the Good Living for the farm 
operator and his family. But where the farm is a rented one, 
. or carries a mortgage, the landlord or mortgagor has supplied 
a part of the capital, and therefore must receive a share of 
the 10% as rent or as interest. Just what proportion he will 
et is a matter for bargaining between the farmer and the 
ndlord or mortgagor, and depends on the farmer’s ability 
as a bargainer. A good bargainer will pay a low rent or 

interest rate; a poor bargainer will pay more. 


+ 
10% on the actual 
| investment. 





Now there is the whole subject, explained as clearly as we know 
how. Needless to say, we believe it worth while to set up such a 
standard, or measuring stick, for the farming business. Some may 
believe, or pretend to believe, that a capable farmer should make a 
million dollars on 160 acres. Others may believe that a farmer 
should make just enough to keep him on the farm, squeezing out 
a miserable existence by the hardest kind of self-denial. 

We believe both these extremes entirely wrong, but we admit 
that everybody is entitled to his or her own opinion and standard. 
“A Good Living and 10%” is ours, and we shall stick to and preach 
it until some one can show us a better and more practical and 
reasonable one. 

Please notice these two very essential points: 














First, that “A Good Living” is an indefinite and flexible thing. 
Neither The Farm Journal nor any one else can say exactly 
what it includes, because it is partly a matter of geography, 
and partly a matter of opinion. On the other hand, everybody 
“knows, closely enough, what “A 
Good Living” is for himself and 
his family, in comparison with 
A good his friends and relatives who live 
and carry on their businesses 
1; e in towns and cities. Indefinite 
.£TVin in theory, “A Good Living” is 
sae precise in practise. 
Second, that we hold that “A 
and Good Living and 10%” is the 
right and due of every capable 
di O% farmer. We do not expect or 
(«] desire that the shiftless and lazy 
shall receive the same rewards 
as the intelligent and energetic. 
For the good of farming and the community at large, the in- 
capable and indolent must and will fail, or at least fall far short 
of the standard. 

One important question remains, and every reader who is a good 
economist will already have thought of it in reading this page: 
at what price is the land to be figured? 

Should it be the cost price of the farm? In that case, what 
becomes of land which originally was homesteaded and has never 
been bought or sold? Jt has no cost price. A 10 per cent profit on 
zero is zero. 

Again, what of land which was bought at an inflated price such 
as was the rule during the land boom of 1919? It is not reason- 
able to expect to earn 10 per cent on such fictitious value. 
It is a knotty problem, to be sure—a problem to which The Farm 
Journal does not have a satisfactory solution at the present time. 
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The Stnking Snake 


PART III ~~ ———ay 
Bay Edwin L. Sabin 














He) “Turn sod-digger?” laughed the we 
4 “Not I. There’s money in trading: 





HE unfenced, sod ranch-house upon ear 
the Solomon Fork, in Northwestern & 
Kansas, sat lowly and lonely. Of 

kindred human habitation no sign appeared; yet within four miles, 
beyond a swell in the peaceful contour to the north, the flame- 
blackened door posts of another sod shack gaped emptily, blood 
stained the dirt floor, the earthen walls were bullet- and arrow- 
scored, the pole corral contained but the bloated carcasses of 
slaughtered cattle; in the cultivated field adjacent, there waited 
a plow without a team and a body without a grave. 

The Cheyennes knew the story of that ranch, but Old Man 
Shell and Virginia knew naught, for they had pulled into their 
own “home” on the day following. Something in the great 
brooding expanse of plains and sky weighted the girl’s heart. 

“Hit’ll be settled up right smart, honey, ’round hyar,”’ the old 
man consoled. “Soon as this pesky Injun skeer is over. Why, 
we hain’t seen an Injun sence we come. We’re as safe as in old 
Missouri. Now, hit was right handsome of that stranger to 
fetch us on, an’ I reckon if he takes up farmin’ nigh us like he says, 
mebbe, we'll all do powerful 






the Injuns. Let pap raise his , 
pile up the robes and pelts, and you shall sing in our lodge, raitie 
flower; sing to Pete and pap. You'll be a white chief’s prinus 
among the Cheyennes. As for going back—not now! 0 on 
goes out. The trails are closed. It’s war. The only safe place is 
here, with Pete Ramie.”’ : 

“T’m thinkin’ mebbe we’d best start back, friend, for I see Gi 
ain’t quite ready to hitch with hary man an’ hit’s no place fory 
young gal,” the old man said mildly. “You fetched us in; I'll pay 
you yore price to fetch us out.” 

“She’s ready, pap. Shy, is all. I’ve risked my hair to bring you 
in. I'll not risk it a second time. The trail back is red; therell 
be young warriors who don’t know me and their hearts are bad 
But for me you might still be tied fast at Hays, and like ag no 
have lost your land.” He glanced at the girl. “That railroad 
peg-setter tried to stop you, didn’t he? Did he offer to take you 
through? Coming himself, wasn’t he? Learned where your land 

lay! The railroad would hay 





well. He ain’t called for that 
head o’ stock yit, but hit’s 
hisn when he picks hit.” 

“He won't say what he 
wants?” 

“Not yit. He’s onsartin, 
forastarter. He’s out scoutin’ 
‘round. If thar’s any Injuns 
near he’ll talk to ’em for us.” 

The breed loped in at noon, 
his seat easy, his pony Indian 
bedecked. The girl’s eyes 
y sroaner ys as he flung off and 

ropped his rein, for there was 
romance in his figure. But in 
his mien as he entered, swift, 
silent, without hail, there was 


a 
he old man greeted. 

“Wal, friend! what news? 
Set. Eat. Git a stool, Ginny. 
Draw up to table, mister.” 

“The Injuns are ugly, pap,” 
informed the breed. ‘Lucky 
for you I’m here.” 

“Injuns never harmed me 


none, nor me them.” The breed rode in boldly, with sign for a talk now. I saw their scalps in 


“These aren’t squaw-sitting, 
hoe-grubbing, agent-bossed Injuns, pap. They’re buffalo Injuns— 
they’re Cheyennes and Arapahos and they own this country. The 
whites are to be kept out. This is buffalo land—Injun land.” 

“Won’t the soldiers protect us?” exclaimed the girl. 

“Sheridan’s doabobiers will have plenty to do looking after 
their own hair. He hasn’t soldiers enough to police these plains 
and guard the railroad. The Sioux have closed the white trails 
in the North, and the army there has quit. The Sioux will help 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho here in the South. I speak straight.” 

“But they won’t interfere with us?” the girl asked. 

“Not while I say no, my pretty. My friends are theirs. I’m 
half Cheyenne and they listen to me. ‘That was my promise to 
you and I hold to it along with my head of stock. My head o’ 
stock, grandpap—do you understand?” He laughed. “Supposing 
I say this—” and with rapid motion he gras the girl’s wrist, 
drawing her toward him. “How about it, my prairie flower? Is 
Pete Ramie to your liking?” ; 

For an instant the shock of rude touch by fingers not overclean 
angered the girl. She breathed quickly, staring into his swart 
upturned face whose intensely black eyes and high cheek-bones 
betrayed his blood. A handsome, virile face, but lighted with bold 
desire not good to see. Then— 

“Let me go, please,”’ she bade quietly. 

“Hands off, stranger. I don’t understand ye,” piped the old 
man. “Go set down, Ginny.” 

The breed gloatingly released her. “Why, I'll marry Ginny, 
pap, and call quits,” he explained. ‘I’ve had my eye on her from 
the first, and when I said head of stock I meant her. We've been 
courting under your nose, old man, all the way; haven’t we, Ginny 
my girl? And with us setting up housekeeping for you, there'll 
be a man of the right kind, all the land you want, and the hair 
safe on our heads. The Injuns won’t bother their own kin.” 

“This hyar about Ginny and you is news. Do you aim to 


me him, Ginny?” 

“Not here,” she panted. “I must think. I don’t know. I’d 
rather go back to Missouri. We'll go back, daddy. We thank 
Mr. Ramie, but we'll go back home. He can stay on the ranch. 
Maybe he can use it.” 





jumped it if you didn’t prop 
up. That was the game. He 
never showed himself again, did 
he? He’s a scout for the tab 
road; but if he’s in this county 
now he’s too late, for here you 
are, and I brought you.” 

“You think the railroad 
would ha’ taken this hyar 
land?” 

“Tt’s too good a piece to le 
slip, if the railroad counts on 
building up here,” the bread ¢ 
sneered. “But it’s yourn, and 
the Cheyennes will let youstay, 
with Pete Ramie. You cant 
go out till after the soldiers are 
withdrawn and the railroad 
stakes are pulled from the 
buffalo country. Spy over 
that next hill and you'll se 
what'll happen if you stay m 
here without Pete Ramie under 
your roof. There was a ranch 
there last week, and a man and 
two women. They aren’t ther 





is being cleaned of whites, but I’ll make you half-red. You'll be 
blood kin to the Cheyenne, and I sit in their councils. Ain't! 
good enough for , son to you?” 

“Hit’s a new idee, stranger—” 

“Not new to me and Ginny,” the breed laughed coarsely. 
“Come here, girl.” 

“Oh!” she cried. ‘Please wait. If you'll guide us out,’ and 
have the Indians let us go, we'll pay you. We can talk 
can’t be married here.” 

“Here, prairie flower, to Pete Ramie.” . 

He sprang forward, aflame. The old man interposed but was 
hurled aside. 


ND then Varnum spoke from the open doorway: “What's the 
matter here?” ei 
He had sighted the ranch—a living ranch—at last. The Bor 
garnished pony in the yard apprized him, the scuffle the 
voices hastened him. He had leaped for the threshold; and had 
arrived, as seemed to him, in time. e 
The breed whirled; his hand darted to his holster. mS 
“You!” A quick glance at the girl and the relief s in 
her eyes ssinind Wes into the fury of a surprised and hungry 
“You get out, you peg-setting dog.” 
“Ts this fellow annoying you, Miss Shell?” Varnum asked. 
“No, no!” she breathed. “It’s all right.” ; al 
“Come in, come in, stranger,’ the old man invited. Hit’s @ 
romp betwixt ’em. You missed us back yonder, but hyat 
are, on our own land.” 
“Yes, I missed you. You got away,” said Varnum. 9 
He entered, fronting the breed. ‘Shall I put this rascal out,si" 
“Jest what you after, stranger? You’re no friend o’ hist 
“Not by a jugful. We've a score of our own to set later, 
but now—” scalp 
“You’ve driven your last peg,” jeered the breed. “If yor 
doesn’t hang at my belt it will dry in the Cheyenne smoxke, |. the 
‘Don’t quarrel—oh, don’t! Please go, Mr. Varnum, ™= 9 
girl besought. i 





Continued on page 6O 
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| ow be sure you bri FELS-NAPTHA 


Farm women, above all others, need its extra help! 


For the heavy washes of children’s clothes with their 
ground-in dirt. For the men’s grimy, sweat-stained shirts. 
For the scrubbing and cleaning. And for the dairy cans 
and pails that must be kept sweet and clean. These all 



























nie under os bring more work than one pair of hands ought to be 
y Pods Smell the naprha in called upon to tackle by ordinary means. $ 
’ 2bS- 14 ° P 
pb» oe Tired of useless drudgery, many women switch from 
- country one soap to another, or to soap in some of its different 
int | What temperature forms, in their hope of getting relief. 
© seem were : But those who use Fels-Naptha have no occasion to 
water of an emperature . . ‘ 
sonnel with Fels-Naptha. " Ball clothes switch. They ‘have found:so much real satisfaction, so 
s-Na a, i ou wish. . 
m” You are bound to get good results much real help in the Golden Bar. 
. ap a in eis-Naptna ° : 
then. I ikic she acer casks oe Naptha—the splendid soap and naptha working to- 
ee ne gether in Fels-Naptha, give greater washing value than you 
but was can get in any other form. It makes clothes thoroughly 
: clean with less work. And safely clean. That means less 
at’s the wear-and-tear, and less clothes expense. Fels-Naptha 
Indian makes floors and paints bright and smiling. It keeps the 
dhe dairy things sweet and wholesome. 
Millions of women have found that nothing can take 
es the place of Fels-Naptha. Often when their men folks 
y Wo go to town they say, ““Now be sure you bring Fels-Naptha.” 
i. inthe nalandl teen wrappets Boy k ‘Get the extra help of Fels-Naptha in your home. 
nia m the convenient ten-bar carton. Put 1t on your grocery list today! 


PROVE the extra washing value of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
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Costs Less In 
The Long Run 


While you can buy 
ordinary Wrenches a 
few cents cheaper than 
the TRIMO Pipe 
Wrench, TRIMO costs 
less in the long run, 
because not only the 
insert jaw in the han- 
dle but ALL other 
parts are renewable at 
small cost when worn. 
TRIMO’S inter- 
changeable parts 
make it possible for 
you to extend the life 
of this sturdy wrench 


No other wrench has 
this big money-saving 
feature—the insert jaw 
in the handle. 


What a brute for work is 
the TRIMO! Its drop- 
forged jaws have deep, 
sharp teeth that hold fast 
to anything round or 
square. The frame is 
built to withstand rough 
usage. Nut guards keep 
the wrench perfectly ad- 
justed. You'll find the 
TRIMO a mighty profit- 
able farm tool. Buy sev- 
eral sizes — you'll always 
have work for’em. Steel 
Handles in 6, 8, 10, 14, 18, 
24, 36 and 48-inch sizes; 
Wood Handles in 6, 8, 10 
and 14-inch sizes. 


Insist on TRIMO at your 
hardware store. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


| _TRIMO. 
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HE popular imported belief that seed 

treated with electricity would far 

outyield untreated man | and greatly 
reduce the hazards of disease has been 
thrown into the discard by C. E. Leighty 
and J. W. Taylor of the Department of 
Agriculture, after extensive experiments 
recently completed and checked. 

A process patented and brought into 
use in England in 1917, and called the 
Wolfryn Process, consisted in subjecting 
the seeds of crops, the small grains espe- 
cially, to an electric current passing 
through a conducting solution in which 
the seed is immersed. This process gained 
much attention in England and was 
later extensively advertised in Canada, 
the United States, and Australia. - 

Experiments in treating seeds by an 
electric current had been developed in 
Australia several years before the facts 
about the Wolfryn process were given out. 

In reporting the results of electrification 
of seeds in England, Charles A. Mercier, 
in a book on the subject and in popular 
articles, says, “In the case of cereals, sub- 
stantial increase in the crop has followed 
the electrochemical treatment in much 
more than 80 per cent of the cases in 
which it has been fairly tried’’ and that 
“the quantity or bulk of the grain is in- 
creased . . . , the quality of the 
grain is improved . . . , and the 
straw is increased in length, in weight, and 
in stoutness.’”’ According to these reports, 
the treatment increased the yield 20 to 30 

er cent and reduced the losses from 
nunt, rust, and wireworms, but Leighty 
and Taylor feel that no really critical ex- 
perimental results have been reported as 
the basis of these claims, and that in- 
genious but unconvincing explanations 
have been offered to account for failures. 


The Arlington Experiments 


In the fall of 1920, experiments on winter 
wheat were started at the Government 
Experiment Farm at Arlington, near 
Washington, D. G. A uniform lot of 
Purplestraw, a variety of soft red winter 
wheat, was divided into four lots, three of 
these to be used as ghecks. The method 
used for the electrochemical treatment was 
practically the same as that used in the 
experiments in England. The method in 


By Ted Russell 
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1921 was similar in principle to that of 


the preceding year. In 1920, germination |) 


tests were made on duplicate samples of 
100 kernels each of the treated seed as 
sown. The four methods of hand 

were: Dry-seed, water-soaked seed, eleg. 
trically-treated seed, and seed treated 
with salt solution. After three days, 8§ 
per cent of the water-soaked kernels had 
germinated; 84 per cent of the electrically 
treated; and 74 per cent of those treated 
in a salt solution. The per cents were re 
spectively 89, 87, and 78.5 after nine days, 


Poor Results 


The results showed that in seven out of 
eight cases the dry-seed check plat out- 
yielded the plat next to it sown with 
electrochemically-treated seed. The one 
exception in 1922 showed a gain of two- 
fifths of a bushel per acre for the treat- 
ment over the dry-seed check. The 
mean difference of the eight untreated- 
seed plats and the eight adjoining elec 
trically-treated seed plats grown in the 
two years, is 1.7 bushels per acre in fayor 
of the untreated seed. The average of all 
plats grown for the two years shows that 
the electrochemically-treated seed yielded 
per acre 1.1 bushels less in grain and 55 
pounds more of straw than the dry seed. 
The electrochemically-treated seed proved 


slightly superior to that of the water- } 


soaked seed and that treated in salt solu- 
tion. It averaged one-half a bushel more 
grain per acre and 311 pounds more straw 
than the former and two bushels more 
grain per acre and 253 pounds more df 
straw than the latter. The average weight 
of the grain of the electrochemically- 
treated seed was 1.1 pounds less than all 
of the grain from dry seed. 

The conclusions of Leighty and Taylor 
are that “Data obtained from replicated 
plats of winter wheat harvested atgthe 
Arlington Experiment Farm showed no 
benefit or profit resulting from ra 
the seed electrochemically by the so-call 
Wolfryn Process. Grain yields from all 
plats sown with electrochemically-treated 
seed averaged 1.1 bushels per acre less 
than yields from all plats sown with un- 
treated seed. No effect of the treatment 
on plant growth or disease infection could 
be observed.” 





Removing Furnace Ashes 


HEN you are planning the new 
house, why not provide for this 
handy arrangement to take ashes out of 
the basement? Taking out ashes 
is quite a chore, and this arrange- 
ment will lighten the work. 
A small pit is dug just outside 
of the basement wall. A doorway 
is made through the basement wall 


Windlass 


ye nome, re 


is provided with a hole in its upper end 
large enough to take the hooks on the 
ropes. The barrow is kept within the 


Basement 





into this pit and framed 


TANI & . 





with two-inch plank. This 
door is six feet high and 
three and one-half feet wide. ‘4 

A special wheelbarrow is a, § 





‘, Wheelbarros) 
: 


urnace rogm- 





made; its outside dimensions @* eS, 


must not exceed the dimen- 
sions of the manhole in the pit 


Wheel barrowin 








rN wn 


cover, this including the eight 
inches necessary for the han- 
dles. To gain room, the wheel is set back 
under the front of the box as shown, the 
housing consisting of two tin segments. 
A strap iron is nailed or bolted to 
each end, extending at least six inches 
above the top of the box. - Each strap iron 








furnace room until it is full, then wheeled 
into the pit, the ropes of the rer 2 
vice attached, and the barrow raised # 

swung over on to the conerete “e: Then 
the hooks are unfastened and the ashes 




















wheeled away. 
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Regenoflex 


With compart- 
ments to hold all 
the batteries. 
With four Ra- 
diotrons WD-11, 
and Radiola 
Loudspeaker 
(complete ex- 
cept batteries 
and antenna), 


$191 


This symbol of 
quality is your 
protection 
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Now for a Gay Winter 
t .. * with a Regenofler 


Music and laughter — speeches—sports! All 
the fun from the biggest fun centers of the 
great cities—right down on the farm this win- 
ter, with a Radiola Regenoflex. 


It is a sensitive set—brings in the dance music 
clearly over big distances. It is selective—tunes 
out what you don’t want. It is simple—all the 
family can use it. And best of all—its tone 
quality is clear, true, real. For days and nights 
sparkling with fun and lively with new inter- 
ests—get a Radiola Regenoflex now. 


“There's a Radiola . for every purse” 


a 


Radio Corporation 
of America 
Sales Offices, Suite No. 381 P 
233 Broadway, New York * 
10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
28 Geary Street, San Francisco,Cal. 


diola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Country Egg 


Co-Operatives 
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©) from members at current market 7 








By Malcotm 
real merchandising more than an- 


oe 
other, that product is eggs. One of 


the most perishable of products, at present they are sold from the 
farm with little or no regard for quality, are purchased ‘‘case 
count” with as little regard for grading, are sent through the 
complex channels of the produce trade, and finally reach the con- 
sumer in such condition and under such trade ‘‘classifications’’ 
that he (or she) can not possibly know what he is buying. 

Federal grades for eggs, which are coming soon, will help this 
condition materially. But surely co-operative marketing can find 
no better nor more timely opportunity to prove itself than in 
handling such a product as country eggs. 

In the United States, co-operative 
marketing of eggs is not new. It is now 
being practised, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, in California, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Texas, New Jersey, and 
some other states. The Pacific coast 
states are most thoroughly organized for 
co-operative marketing of eggs. In the 
great Middle West, Minnesota and Mis- 
souri are the only states marketing eggs 
and poultry co-operatively in a large 
way, with Nebraska coming along; and 
little has been done in the South. There 
is yet plenty of room for this kind of 
organization. 


Hats Off to Petaluma 


The oldest and most efficient type of 
co-operative egg marketing in / this 
country is that found on the Pacific 
coast. Nine years ago the poultrymen 
around Petaluma, Calif., organized an 
association which they called the Poultry 
Producers of Central California, and to- 
day this is probably the most widely 
advertised, highly specialized egg-pro- 
ducing territory in the world. In this 
one district there are about 6,000,000 
chickens on 4,000 poultry farms, repre- 
kenting an investment of $21,000,000. 

Co-operation at Petaluma is of the 
most intensive kind, covering production 
as well as marketing. All of the fowls 
are. White Leghorns, and the flocks are 
renewed from enormous hatcheries accredited by the association; 
thus the hatching eggs come only from high-yielding strains, 
roosters are seldom or never seen on the farms, and all of the 
eggs produced for market are infertile. The members are bound 
to the association by contract, and they follow strict regulations as 
to the production and delivery of the eggs. 

The association grades the eggs carefully, pools them according 
to grade, packs them safely and attractively, and ships them 
across the continent to New York. Reaching that market when the 
eggs are about 18 days old from the nest, they bring a premium 
over “nearby fresh” eggs because of their superior quality. And 
the producers out in California get that premium price, less freight 
and the actual cost of handling by the association. 


Washington and Oregon Eggs 


There are two other egg-marketing associations in California,-and 
there are associations in Washington and Oregon. All are operated 
on plans similar,to that at Petaluma. The Washington Egg and 
Poultry Producers, at Seattle, with approximately 3,000 members, 
is doing particularly good work and is getting a premium for its 
graded quality product on the New York market. 

All of the Pacific coast associations consign their Eastern ship- 
ments to one co-operative sales agency, the Pacific Egg Producers, 
of New York. 

But this type of co-operation, particularly in California, is 
favored by specialized poultry production and by rather limited 
areas. How can co-operative egg and poultry marketing be applied 
to the general farms of the great agricultural states in the Middle 
West, where most of our eggs and poultry are produced? 


Middle West Co-Operatives 


Missour1 was the first to try co-operative egg marketing in‘a large 
way, through the Missouri Farmers’ Association with: 70,000 
members. t year that association marketed between 1,200 
and 1,500 carloads of eres and poultry. But the Missouri Farmers’ 
Association handles all sorts of farm products in addition to eggs 

ite of the California or 
t buys the farm products 


I: any one product of the farm needs 


and poultry, thus being the exact op 
“commodity” type of co-operation. 





The result of using old and weak fillers in a 
crate. All shipments should be carefully packed 





Sixty-one broken eggs in a case, showing 
carelessness on the part of the shippers. 
Grading eggs according to size will avoid this 






and returns any profits as a patron 
dividend at the end of the fiscal 

In its handling of eggs, after several years of operation 7 
only begun this summer to buy on grade and so improve: 
quality of eggs marketed from the farms, which is the very § 
essential of efficient co-operation. In its handling of poultry 
has established the excellent practise of feeding and dressing: 
concentration points before shipping to market. s: 

“Commodity” Type of Organization 
What must be considered the most efficient type of co-opergtign 
for the general farms of the Midd” 
West, where poultry keeping is noby 
specialty, is that now being perfected 
Minnesota. This is the California play 
of “commodity” co-operation adapt 
the farmers of an entire state who ke 
poultry only as a side-line or ag’ 
branch of their farming operations, 
tombines the extensiveness of the 
souri plan with the efficiency of 4 
California plan. 

The Minnesota Co-Operative Egg 
Poultry Exchange is open to ever 
farmer in that state who wants to jot 
and it handles nothing but pi 
poultry. 

Early last year a committee was 
formed in Minnesota to evolve a plan 
for the co-operative marketing of 
and poultry. It studied the methous 
then being followed in various states of~ 
the Union and in Canada. As a result 
of this study it decided upon a nom 
stock, non-profit, commodity, contract, 
pooling organization, comprised of dis 
trict associations, which should he 
federated in a state exchange. As each 
district association was organized, it was 
to begin marketing on its own account; 
and when 15 associations were operating 
(out of an ultimate total of 50) they were 
to organize the state Exchange, to take 
over selling operations for all of them. 


Minnesota Pretty Well Organized 
As this is written, 24 districts are or 
ganized or completing their organizations, and have 
signed up 18,000 members on five-year contracts. When ep 
24 associations have completed their organizations and are 
operating, they will have approximately 25,000 members; and 
when the whole state is organized, that membership should be 
doubled. 

In July seven district associations with 8,000 members had 
completed their organizations, had begun marketing operations 
and (without waiting for the 15 authorized) organized the stale 
Exchange. Four others were sufficiently advanced in member 
ship to complete their organizations in August, and four more i 
September, making the 15 associations authorized. From J 
12 to October 21, 1924, the Exchange handled 47 carloads of 
live poultry and y carloads of eggs. The value of poultry was 
$129,763.70 and of eggs $201,462.96. Besides, 7 cars of t 
were handled for the Thanksgiving trade and 25 for 
Christmas trade. : 

In laying out the districts, county lines are not consid 
Favorable concentration points are first selected with a radius of 
good roads by which the products can easily be assembled by tue 
in the summer time, and with equally good railroad facilities 
which they can be shipped in, if necessary, in the winter Um 
These districts usually consist of parts of several counties. 
districts are made large enough to insure a sufficient volume of 
business for efficient and economical operation of the concent? 
plant, and a minimum of from 800 to 1,000 members in each district 
is desired before operations begin. - ‘ 







































The Co-Operative Creamery Tie-Up i 


In each district there are 30 to 40 gathering stations, which are 
usually local co-operative creameries, or they may : 
factories or stores. Here the farmers bring their eggs ani 
three or four times a week (usually with their cream to the 
ery), and the same day the products are picked up bee sg 
on its rounds and transported to the concentration plant, W2@ 
they are candled and graded. All selling is done by the 5 
Exchange at St. Paul. 


Continued on page 50 
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Mone 
‘Old 
bun: 


You, Too, Can Make Big Extra 


from chickens raised the 
rusty wa 
low for 


bought this 
rs. Schneider, 


Among other things, Old 

Trusty helped Mrs. Clar- 

ence Lee, Grantville, Kan. 

get this Ford car. 

The comfortable home b 
Mrs. Rose Knauss, Altoorn 
from Old Trusty Earnin 


Earnings 


from Poultry with ““OLD TRUSTY’”’ 


As a good many readers of Farm Journal 
know, we build and sell Old Trusty Incu- 
ad bators and Brooders. But the most im- 
portant side of our business is to HELP 
our customers make profits with our ma- 
chines. Each year we write and print our 


H. H. JOHNSON 
“The Incubator Man’’ 


Annual Catalog with this thought in mind. 


Let Me Send You Our New Book FREE, written 
from an experience of 32 years. I will also quote you my 
special “early-buyer” price on Old Trusty, and tell ‘you 


why it is better than others and why you can 
more money with it. Most folks know 
what a good incubator is for, but Old Trusty 
owners know that they have one of the 
greatest incubators made for producing big 
hatches of strong, healthy chicks every time. 
N R. D. Banhart, Denning, Ark., wrote: 
I think it is the best incubator on the 
market for bigger hatches.’’ The reason 
why is in its construction. Even if you never 
saw an incubator before, you could operate 
Old Trusty and make big hatches right from 
the start—and Mr. Robt. 
Collins, Bunker Hill, W. 
Va., and thousands of 
farmers know it by their 

Own experience. 


shipment 


Clay Center i 


ress prepaid. 


Trusty is 

built in four hand 
home sizes, from 

to 240-egg capacity. 
factory-to-you prices. 


at St. 
Missouri 
t or ex- 


freig 


up 
sold at 


ms 


a 





est way 


Let Old Trusty Bring Your Family Money, 


Comforts and Pleasure 


If ycu want to dress better, buy new furniture, send your 
children to an Agricultural College, get a new car or builda 
nicer home for your family—the easiest, surest and quick- 


is to raise chickens with an Old Trusty. Mrs. Clar- 


ence Lee, Grantville, Kan., tells in her own way just what 


car. And 


Second Hand Old 
Trusty Sells At 
High Price 
At a farm sale held only 
a few miles from our 
factory at Clay Center, 
a second hand Old 
Trusty sold for within 
one dollar of the price 
of the same machine 
when new. en an 
Old Trusty, after one 
year’s usé, sells for such 
a high re-sale value, it 
is pretty good evidence 
of its value. Send for 

our catalog. 


Old Trusty did for her: “I have been wanting a car for 
several years. I didn’t have the strength to crank the old 


my husband couldn’t afford a new one. He bought me two 
150-egg Old Trustys and a thousand chick Old Trusty 
coal-burning brooder stove. Now I have my car and 350 
Buff Orpington pullets. Thanks to OLD TRUSTY.” 

Just think! of the happiness Old Trusty 
brought Mrs. Lee. Think of the wonderful profits it 
paid her—and the money she will make year after 
year now with the same trustworthy incubator. It 
will be a money-maker for you, too! 


Take a Pencil, Fill Out the Coupon 
and Mail It TODAY 
Whether you hatch with hens, buy baby chicks, or 
are using an old incubator, get our new catalog—filled 
with helpful money-making ideas. I want you to see 
how much you can do and how much more money 
ou can make with our new 1925 model Old Trusty. 
want to tell you why we can make an incubator like 
Old Trusty so good perfect and practical at such a 
low price. And for “early-buyers” I am making a 
special price right now. Send for my low price to early 
buyers, and my newest catalog. Mail the coves at 
once. Sincerely, H.H. Johnson, ““The Incubator Man. 


M. M. JOHNSON 
COMPANY §4¢ 


Clay Center, 
Nebr. 
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Clay Center 
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Please send me 
r new 1925 Book 


- M. 


Johnson 


Co., 


your 
No. 
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YouCanSave ‘tis vrar’ SOE A 

this YEAR 
if you will send for my new big CUT PRICE CATALOG. Don’t buy a rod of # | 
fence, barb wire fates, posts, roofing and paint until you get this money- | 
saving book. I’VE CUT PRICES to the bone on my 150 styles of DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fences—Farm, Drive and Walk Gates; on Steel Fence Posts, Corner Posts, 
and Gate Posts—Barb Wire, Smooth Wire, Grape Wire—Roofing and Paints. Catalog shows a bigger y 
variety than you'll find in a dozen stores and at prices that save you fully one-third or more. Send for 
this catalog today — compare my quality and NEW CUT PRICES with what you have to pay else- 
where — you'll SAVE big MONEY. 


Jim Brown PAYS the Freight = 


The new low prices in my catalog are delivered prices. I pay the freight right to 
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your freight station. You know when you look in my catalog exactly what your li 
goods are going to cost laid down at your freight station. You’ve no extrastopay. “> we | 
You'll find a big difference in price and a tremendous difference in guality—for instance—my fence is 2 mi 
made of Basic Open Hearth Steel Wire and all double galvanized by the famous Brown process which n 
puts on twice the usual amount of galvanizing. That’s why it don’t rust out — why it lasts = 
two or three times longer than ordinary fence. My Gates have Carbon Steel one piece frames 97: 
—last a lifetime. My Steel Posts are bigger, heavier and much stronger; my Barb Wire Ln oh 
and Smooth Wire is the best ever; my Roofing is asphalt Roofing with wool felt base — Te on 
not coal tar and paper; my WEARBEST paint with its big percentage of Pure White Por 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil is all that its name implies. Just read these letters: 7 
: P 12 
ae he heavy int I| “The 140 rod: fence hipped at § ived in good di- ' 
poe ange sand. ence eos seven prt — as pang bright to- jen feel pay penn S phy ned $I on of 
ter and it goes farther. And\ day, with no sign of rust on it. I put up| each roll by ordering from you and if I to 
my neighbors say it is the| another make of e about the same| ever need any more roofing I sure will 7, fy 
whitest paint they ever saw.| time I did yours, and it is very nearly| send you my order for I know I would ; ’ 
You saved me $1.30 a gal-| ruined by rust. The Brown Fence is by| get Saget of my money. I certainly = es ‘ 
lon.” Harry Thomas, | far the best fence put up in this locality.” | will recom r roofing to all my NN 
Anthenia, N. J. John Bruce, Cauthron, Ark. | friends.”” A. Pg ee ai Eton, Ga. : Whe . 
Lah 
Fill Out and Mail Coupon Now! see 
Everything made in the Brown factories is so unusually high quality that 
it always gives the best of satisfaction as expressed in the letters above. 
Besides you take no risk in buying from Jim Brown—my unqualified 
guarantee makes you safe. I ship promptly from my 3 big factories ™ 
at Cleveland, Ohio, Memphis, Tenn., and Adrian, Mich., also ship- _ 
——J ping points at Kansas City, Mo.,and Davenport, Iowa. Fill out and — 
BROWN mail coupon today and get my latest New Cut ¢ ° ! ° 
Price Money-Saving Book before you buy. : >" 
° . t | ’ 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. /) 4 KA 
Dept. 3211 Cleveland, Ohio amet = oe 
irgavenesqn etal Ju r py é 
——e ‘ . ‘its vs Es 
ae ee a 
uate senenn eceeett & < . 
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is the past 48 years the mail of The Farm Journal has 


never been free frorn letters complaining of damage from 
the crow. When we say crow, we refer to the American Crow, * 
as the damage done by the fish crow is limited to the eastern coast. 
Neither reports from ornithologists nor from the Department 
of Agriculture helped us answer these letters—in fact, it was 
a nt that no study of the economic standing of the crow had 
ever been made on a scale large enough to give a reliable result. 
Our usual answer was to advise against any general campaign of 
extermination, but to recommend that the crow be reduced in 
numbers wherever the farm damage was extremely Heavy. 
When the crow-shooting contests promoted by manufacturers of 
explosives began about a year ago, our 


instanees of the good they did, but simply stated they did no harm. 

Thirty-five per cent of the reports in favor of the crow were 
sent in by women, the majority of whom lived in places where 
the crow was not abundant. The following are typical instances 
of damage done by crows, taken from the reports: 


The Damage to Song and Insectivorous Birds 


Sixty-nine per cent of the total number of reports received stated 
that the crows destroyed the birds—in fact, the only birds men- 
tioned as not destroyed by crows were Orioles and Kingfishers. 
The birds noted in the reports as being special sufferers from 
crows were meadow-larks, thrushes, robins and cedar waxwings. 

It is interesting to note here how let- 
ters from hard-headed ranchers in New 





crow mail took another jump. It was 
then decided, at an Editorial meeting, 


Mexico and other Southwestern states 


’ to secure an accurate and full survey of The Verdict of Our Folks: stated ‘‘We must save the birds and we 


the damage or good done by the crow 
on the farm lands of the United States. 

We went about the task with our 
minds absolutely open, having at heart 
the interests of farming, and a special 
concern for the welfare and protection 
of essential bird life. It might be in- 
teresting to mention here that 900,555 


favor. 


_ the crow 





7,829 reports were against the crow. 

1,801 reports were in favor of the crow. 

81.3% of total number of reports were 
against the crow and 18.7% were in 


can’t unless we destroy the crows.” 
Many farmers call the birds their little 
woodland pals. Reports stated that the 
greatest damage to the birds was done 
by the crows.in the early morning. 


101 reports were neither for nor against The Damage to Game Birds 


Reports stated that crows were almost 








(December 1, 1924) men, women and 
children have signed the pledge of The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, which is conducted by The Farm Journal. 

We printed the following questionnaire in The Farm Journal: 


Name. Address in full. 

Occupation. 

If farmer; how many acres in farm? 

Do crows destroy your farm crops? 

Do crows destroy your poultry? 

Do crows destroy your young animals? 

‘ Do crows injure your song birds? 

Do crows injure your game bird.? 

Do crows injure your insectivorous birds? 

What good have you seen the crow do? State specific instances 
to show the damage or good done by crows. 

How many crows do you have about your farm? Many? 
Some? Very few? 

Have you killed any crows during the last-year? How many? 
How? 

In The Farm Journal, emphasis was placed on the point that 
we wanted facts and not guesses, nor opinions received from others. 

There were many professional writers who sent in reports. 
Some of these copied word for word from Department of Agricul- 
ture Bulletins. After weeding out copied reports, and many 
others which were of no value for one reason or another, we had 
9,731 reports from farm folks. Naturally all the farmers did not 
answer every question, as we wanted only known facts. Reports 
were received from every state in the Union, and also from Canada, 
Portugal and the Philippine Islands. 

The total United States acreage represented amounted to 
1,285,586 acres—by far the largest area ever covered by a survey 
of this kind. The area in Canada and foreign countries amounted * 
to 71,033 acres. Of the 9,731 reports 

1,801 were for the crow. 

7,829 were against the crow. 

18.7 per cent for; 81.3 per cent against. 

101 reports were neither for nor against the crow.” 


Saint or Sinner? 


Of the total, 4,979 reports, or over 
50 per cent, said the crow did no good 
at all; 7,573 reports stated the crows 
destroy crops; 6,937 reports stated the 
crows destroyed poultry; 4,112 reports 
stated thé crows destroyed animals 
(these animals were young pigs, young 
sheep, young calves and rabbits); 6,796 
reports stated the crows destroyed song 
birds; 6,493 reports stated the crows 
destroyed game birds; 6,259 reports 
stated the crows destroyed insectivorous 
birds; 1,801 reports stated the crows did 
no damage, or very little damage what- 
ever, and that they destroyed cutworms, 
grubworms, wireworms, grasshoppers, 
meadow-mice, angleworms, May beetles, 
young Colorado beetles, gipsy-moths, 
and they drove away hawks and acted 
as scavengers. Most of the reports in 
favor of the crow failed to give specific 


exterminating, in many localities, prairic 
chickens, grouse, and quail, the -great 
destruction being in the destroying of the eggs and young. The 
eggs and young of pheasants and partridges were also destroyed. 
Reports from the Virginia coast said both the common crow and 
fish crow destroyed the wild ducks. 


The Damage to-Crops 


Pulling up young corn; destroying corn in the milk stage; destroy- 
ing corn, oats and wheat in shocks; destroying apples on the tree; 
destroying the lettuce fields; ruining the watermelons and musk- 
melons; eating cherries; destroying peanuts in the drying stacks; 
destroying seed potatoes—these were the reports on crop damage. 


The Damage to Animals 


Thousands of cases reported where, the eyes were picked out of 
young pigs and young lambs; and a few cases where young calves 
were destroyed. Many reports on damage done to rabbits. 


The Damage to Poultry 


The eggs and young of-chickens, turkeys and guineas were de- 
stroyed, the damage being as high as $200 on a single farm. 


The Damage by Carrying Diseases 


Reports stated that hog cholera and poultry diseases, especially 
feather-mite, were carried by crows. 


The Specific Good Done by Crows 


A report from Missouri (400 acres) stated, in 1914, two crow 
stomachs were opened. In one, ten cutworms, but only two grains 
of corn, were found. In the é6ther, only cutworms were found. 
The number of crows on this farm was not given. 

A Montana report (160 acres) stated that crows destroyed 
great numbers of grasshoppers in 1919 and 1922. In the same 
report, it stated crows ate many meadow-mice in 1923. The 
number of crows on this place was: 

March and April—few; May—two to six; June and July—six 
to 18; August and September—20 to 60; October—few to rare. 

A Massachusetts report (68 acres) stated a crow’s stomach 
was found to contain only one kernel of sprouted corn, but many 
cutworms, May beetles, and white grubs. Number of crows on 
farm, not stated. Other reports 
stated that the crows did not de- 
stroy the farm crops, animals or 
birds; but that they ate wireworms, 
gipsy-moths and young tato 
beetles, and also drove away hawks 
and acted as scavengers. 

In forming a judgment on these 
reports, due weight must be given 
to the fact that they were invited 
and received by mail. It is natural, 
therefore, that farmers who had 
suffered severe damage from crows 
would be apt to write and 
record their disapproval, 
whereas those who had suf- 
fered little or no damage’ 
would take a less lively in- 
terest in the subject. The 

- Continued on page 47 . or Sinner? 





~ Your Heart 


would not accept 
a substitute if it knew 


T is little more than a mean- 

.ingless gesture to pay hom- 
age to the dead without being 
sure that positive and per- 
manent protection has been 
provided for the remains. 


Therefore it is unbelievable 
that any one could accept any- 
thing less than the highest 
standard of protection avail- 
able. 


For more than a quarter of a 
century the Clark Grave Vault 
has been demonstrating that 
no water can enter it. Never 
has this vault failed because 
it is designed according to an 
immutable law of Nature, and 
is constructed of most durable 
metal, Keystone copper-steel. 


Leading Funeral Directors 
recommend and supply the 
Clark Grave Vault and give 
with each one a Fidelity Cer- 
tificate which is proof of its 
genuineness and embodies a 
fifty year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at alll 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





=¥ 
GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying - 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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is none more thrilling than skiing. 

Neither age nor experience in sports 
makes a differen if you can balance 
yourself on one foot for a-second or two, 
you can ski. 

Of course, the more snow you have, the 
easier you'll find skiing and the more fun 
you'll have.’ But almost any place (well 
covered with snow) will do, and a good 
pair of skis, the proper size, is all the skier 
needs to start. Skiing 
has this advantage 
over skating and to- 
boganning—you 
row ~~ a hill or a 
pond. Every snowy 
spot is ski-land. 

It is-a mistaken 
idea that skiing is 
only for the experi- 
enced or professional 
“——- —._ . sportsman. It is a 
——-—  ~— sport for all; it is 

Sidestepping fun for the youngster 

going to school, for 

the older boys visiting traps, for nature 

clubs going out to see what’s what in 
winter. 

The beginner will find good equipment 
is an important factor in skiing, as it is in 
every other worth-while sport. Don’t try 
to learn on cheap skis with poorly-fitted 
harness. The expert can overcome the 
handicap of poor equipment to some 
extent, but the beginner needs the best 
equipment. 


Length of Skis 


As to the length of your skis—when you 
stretch one arm at full length above your 
head, your skis should be long enough to 
reach from the floor to about the ends of 
the fingers. 

Another very important feature is the 
binding or “harness.”’ Here are the 
qualifications: 

The binding should be light. It should 
admit of being quickly and easily fastened 
and unfastened. It should be 
difficult to break and easy to 
mend. It should be comfortable, 
and not likely to turn the foot 
of the runner in case of a fall. It 
should allow free up and down 
movement of the heel, but prac- 
tically no sidewise movement 
between the boot and ski. 

Be sure that your skis are 
grooved (grooves give extra 
steadiness and control). By 
that we mean that there is at 
least one groove running along 
the underside of the ski, from 
the front bend back to the heel. 

Some skis are equipped with 
only light straps, but experts prefer the 
bindings herein described because they add 
to the comfort and pleasure of the skier. 


How To Put On Your Skis 


Place your skis side by side with the 
tightening clamp on the outside and to 
the rear. Place your foot on the ski, heel 
exactly in the center, and the toe ey 
protruding beyond the side irons. Wit 
pliers and hammer, bend the irons to fit 
snugly against the sole of the boot. 
Probably very little bending will be neces- 
sary, as the side irons of the majority of 
harnesses are so shaped as to fit the aver- 
age boot, extra wide soles being easily 
accommodated by placing ordinary iron 
washers over the bolts between the side 
irons and the ski. 

Next, the toe strap should be made 
snug, but not tight. Finally, the heel 


Q' all sports, winter or summer, there 
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Herring-Boning 


. graceful and rapid you will fin 












strap should be just loose enough to pep. 
mit being pulled up over the ‘heel with | 
the clamp open, and should be worn a | 
or only slightly above, the junction of the 
heel and boot. Don’t ever wear it high up 
on the foot. It will hinder freedaa al 
ankle movement and may easily cause a 

fall. If properly fitted, there will hy 

“wortger vy A no sidewise ce: | 






























between the 

oot sole and toe irons, and yet the phd 

will have sufficient freedom of movement 

to permit touching, i 

or almost touching, 

the front of the ski 
with the knee. 

To put on the ski, 
lift up the toe strap, 
and jam the toe of 
the boot between the 
side irons; pull the 
heel strap up. over 
the heel, and tighten 
the clamp; last of all, 
buckle - the _ strap 
loosely over the in- ey 
step. To take off, This is wrong. Do 
unbuckleinstepstrap, not let your skis 
loosen clamp and separate 
push off heel strap. , 

Keep your skis parallel and close 
gether; keep one foot slightly in advance 
of the other. Hold your body erect, but 
not stiff; lean ferward, with knees slightly 
bent, and close together. 

In ordinary snow, it is unlikely that you- 
will fall sidewise. A sudden increase or 
decrease in the grade of slope will havea 
tendency to throw you backward or for 
ward, as the case may be. But the closer 
you keep your skis together—the more 
advanced you keep the leading foot and 
the faster you travel—the less the likeli- 
hood of losing your balance. However, 
the leading leg should be perpen 
(exactly upright or vertical) to the ski 
from the knee down. If the lead is i- 
creased to the limit, so that you are almost 
touching the front of the rear ski with the 
rear knee, you will be in the ‘“‘telemark” 
position—the one generally as- 
sumed by experts, as they lai 
from jumps or. in 
steep hills through loose snow 
and in executing the telemark 
swing. ~ 
On hard-packed or crusty 
snow, it will be advisable for you” 
to keep your skis about six inches 
or so apart, instead of close to- 
gether, and to have one foot 
a very little ahead of the other. 


Traveling on Level Ground 


Ski-running on level ground 8 
much like walking. Hold your 
skis parallel and not more than 
two or three inches apart. Take long, easy, 
strides forward without lifting the 

off the snow. If you use poles, be sure you 
use two poles, as one is worse than none. 
Move them in time with the bis on 
leg—that is, when you move the right 
forward, give the left pole a push. 
longer you slide on one foot, the — on 




















running. ; 
Don’t carry the poles across the baly 
or use them as a prop to lean onl. 
first method is dangerous, especially when 
there are trees or brush, the second 
method will greatly delay your lames 
ruin your style, sense of balance 
gag coven a : aa! 
ling up a slight slope is ne 
travel on the level. As the slope * 
creases, however (and if your skis are well ; 
Continued on page 94 
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OU should have this book in your 

home. You should know the right 
price to pay. You, too, can save money 
on everything you buy. 

And what an opportunity for saving 
this book brings to you! In appearance 
it is a book. Actually, it is one of the 
largest general stores in the world 
brought right to your door. Thus you 
have before you the most complete as- 
sortment of goods and can select exact- 
ly what you want. 


How the Lowest Prices are 
Made for You 


Our goods are bought for spot cash. 
Cash always buys cheapest. They are 
bought in the largest quantities—tak- 
ing even the whole output of a factory. 
Our buyers search the markets of the 
world for you. East, West, South, they 
g0—to Europe, wherever there is a pos- 
sibility of buying standard reliable mer- 
ise, at lower than market prices. 
Sixty million dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise has been bought for this book. 
Bought in quantities that compel low 
Prices. Bought so that whatever you 
need, the merchandise is ready for im- 
mediate shipment to you. 


“Ward Quality’? Means 
Reliable Goods Only 


But in our world wide search for bar- 


gome 


This Big Catalogue 
is Your Opportunity For Saving 


JANUARY, 1925 
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gains, we never lose sight of Quality. 
We do not believe you want “cheap” 
goods. We do believe you want good 
goods, sold cheaply. 

At Ward’s we never sacrifice quality 
to make a low price. We will not deal in 
“cheap” goods that are not worth the 
price you pay. We will not cut service- 
ability to make a lower price. Your sat- 
isfaction with everything you buy, we 
place first. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Family and the Farm 


The Woman’s needs are nearly all 
supplied in this Catalogue. The most 
beautiful fashions for Spring and Sum- 
mer, dresses, hats, coats, everything in 
wearing apparel in the best style for the 
school or college girl, the young woman 
or the matron, has been selected in New 
York by our fashion experts. 


Every Man’s wants are supplied. 
Almost everything a man or boy wears 
or uses around the home or farm, at 
prices that mean a big saving. 


For the Home, there is every new 
thing, from household inventions to the 
newest patterns in rugs and curtains, 
the best designs in furniture. Every- 
thing that goes to make a home more 
delightful and more convenient is of- 
fered at a saving. 


sovmpiaione ty Ward &?Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
go Kafisas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fe. Worth 
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Your Orders 
: are Shipped 
Within 24 Hours 


When your order comes 
to Ward’s it is appre- 
ciated..It is given care- 
ful attention immedi- 
ately. Most of the 
orders are actually 
shipped within 24 
hours. 


Filling in this Coupon 
Brings the Catalogue Free 


We want you to become acquainted 
with Ward’s. We offer you this cata- 
logue to get acquainted with you. 
Write for your copy. It costs you 
nothing to find out for yourself the 
saving, the satisfaction Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. offers you. 











To Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept.76-H 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. FortWorth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free c of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 


WINGS. 6 ak SCA HENS ie é 
Street or R. FLD. 5 oi ee eter ‘ 
P. oO ee ee ee ee ee ee | *e ef 
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EASY NOW TO SAW LOGS 
AND FELL TREES 


WITTE Log-Saw Does the Work of 
10 Men at 1/20 the Cost— 
Saws 25 Cords a Day. 


You can clear your place easily and quickly 
with a dependable log and tree saw that 
delivers a big surplus of power necessary to 
fast. sawing. 

Such an outfit is the WITTE Log-Saw which 
has met such sensational success. The Witte, 
equipped with the celebrated Wico Magneto, 
is known as the standard of power saws—fast 
cutting, with a natural ‘“‘arm-swing’’ and free 
from the usual log-saw troubles. It uses kero- 
sene, gasoline ory distillate so economically that 
a full day’s work costs only twenty-two cents. 
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FR] Magneto 
Seg tfhd Equipped 

In addition to sawing from 10 to 25 cords 
a day, the powerful Witte Engine can be used 
to run all other farm machinery,—pump water, 
grind feed, and other back-breaking chores. 
* Mr. Witte says that the average user of a 
WITTE Log and Tree saw can make easily 
$40.00 a day with the outfit selling only four- 
teen cords at a profit of $3.00 a cord. con- 
fident is he that he offers to send the complete 
combination log and tree saw on ninety days’ 
guaranteed test to anyone who will write to 
him. The prices are lowest in history and 
under the method of easy payments you can 
make your own terms. on y a few dollars 
down puts the Witte to work for you. 

If you are interested in making more money 
sawing wood and clearing your place at small 
cost, write Mr. Witte today for full details of 
this remarkable offer. You are under no 
obligation by writing. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

6622 Witte - City, Mo., or 

6622 Empire Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FARM WAGONS 
SE, 5, aia High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
Wagon parts of ail 
kinds. Wheels to fit 
. any running gear, 
4 Catalog luetrated in colors free. 
Electric Wheel Co., 12 fim $i., Quincy, fl. 


pAVERAGED ‘180°A WEEK 


That’s what L. E. Haffner, Donnellson, Ia., did 
Man —averaged $180 per week with a team and an 
One Improved PowersWell Machine 
T A one-man outfit. Bores through any 
kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 hours. 
Drills through hardest rock. Gets water 
wherever it is to be had. 
Write today for free catalog, 
, and easy-payment plan. 


MFG. CO., Clarinda, la., Box 135 




















pest Way. 
to Clear Land 


My new reduced 
1925 Model Hercules makes it easy and 
cheap for you to remove every stump—to 
clear tg Fogg on your farm 2s cleanasa 





ices on the improved 


whist le. o stump or hedge too big or 
stubborn for the Hercules, all-steel, triple 
Tr wamp puller. It yanks ‘em out in 
time with less effort than any other 
method. Make big money pu stumps for 
your neighbors. Pull stumps for fuel. I make 
th horse and hand power machines. Lat- 
est, most up-to-the-mi i 


improv Send 
tod fi and 
E $10°° special folder. 
.~ Bows le 









les Centerville, lowa 
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h [ ‘canary per cent of the failures in 
canary breeding are due to a lack 
of knowledge of the subject. You 

would be surprised at the wide variety of 
questions that are daily asked me. Fol- 
lowing are a few of them and I would 
kindly ask the canary folks to look them 
over. Undoubtedly some of them men- 
tion the very trouble that you have en- 
countered at some time. 


1. I have had my birds mated now for a 
number of weeks, but they refuse to 
build a nest, and all they do is fight. 
What is wrong? 

I suspect that the trouble is caused by one 
of three things: incompatibility, environ- 
ment, or trying to advance the breeding 
season. As I said in a previous article, birds 
are in many respects like people. Some 
people can’t live together in the same house 
for any length of time without quarreling, 
and the same with birds. Then again the 
females might be sterile—a very common 
condition. In event an old male that had 
never been mated was placed with young 
females, or vice versa, they would do nothing 
else but fight. The location of the cage might 
make the birds restless, and then a change of 
environment would remedy the condition. 
Birds must have privacy in some form. 
Never allow strangers around your birds in 
the breeding season, and above all keep the 
cats and dogs away. Never try to crowd 
your birds into building their nest, for you 
will only have failure for your trouble. Put 
a little piece of cotton in the cage occasion- 
ally, and when the female starts carrying 
it around you will then know that it is time 
to give her the necessary material for the 
construction of her nest. 


2. My birds built their nest and laid eggs, 
but refused to sit on same. What was 
wrong? 

Here, too, the trouble is the result of one 
of three things: some one had touched or 
breathed on the eggs; the cage had been 
moved; or something had frightened all the 
maternal instinct out of the female. A bird 
that will go so far as to build her nest and 
fill it with eggs will go on and hatch the eggs 
under reasonably proper conditions. The 
fact that she refused to do so is evidence that 
she had been disturbed in some way. When 
a bird refuses to sit on her eggs, remove the 
nest from the cage at once. In a week or:so 
she will start to build a new nest. 


3. My birds built.their nest and hatched 
every egg that was laid, but refused to 
feed the fledglings. What was wrong? 


In answering question number three, I 
would say that the birds were very lousy; 
were being continually bothered, or were not 
being given the proper food. Sometimes they 
will feed only their first-born. A canary, 
unlike a chicken, starts sitting just as soon 
as it lays its first egg. And the eggs hatch 
in the order in which they have been laid. 
So if there are four eggs in the nest, the first 
bird is three days old before the last egg is 
hatched. As they grow very rapidly, the 
first-born-in many cases rules the nest and 
commands the greater share of the feed. 
Good parents will distribute the food quite 
evenly but, as I said before, some will feed 
only the first-born. And if the necessary 
measures are not taken, the others are 
doomed to die. 


4. A number of my young birds have de- 
formed feet. Can you explain this 
condition? : 

I want to say, very emphatically, never 
mate a bird with any kind of a deformity. 
Every point, good or bad, will be repro- 
duced in its offspring. Where it is not in- 
herited, deformed feet in a bird are caused 
by an improperly constructed nest. The 
claws become fastened to the nest or lining, 
and if they are held in this twisted position 
for any length of time an.abnormal condition 
is brought about—a condition that one 
generally is helpless to remedy. One of the 
most beautiful singers that I ever owned 
was a bird with a deformed foot. 





-thinking and one can readily see the 
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5. I am afraid to mate my singer for fear 
it will ruin his song. anes tell me if 
this is true ? 

You need not have any hesitancy about 

mating your best singers, for it will not im 

pair their voices in any way. 


E 








And now a few words about canaries | 


If you have a canary in your home, get 


acquainted with him, even though you | 


have never been interested in his kind, | 
You will find him an entertaining 

and very willing to respond to ‘on 
vances. 
you can teach him a number o 

ittle tricks and as you continue 
study of him you will be astonished at 
amount of intelligence hé possesses. 


always remember that, if he is given the} 
will more | 


proper care and attention, he 
than repay you with a generous out- 
pouring of his rich, sweet melody. 


Successful Breeding 


The successful breeding of canaries con-| 


sists mostly in following established prin- 
ciples, the application of good, common 
sense and a genuine love for the work. 
Above all it takes patience. You can’t 
succeed in any line of endeavor unless you 


really love your work, and this is par] 


ticularly true in the breeding of canaries. 
If you love your birds 
them, and right there we 
our subject—know your birds. 


A large share of fy eaoe seem to think } 


that the mating and breeding of canaries 
involves practically the same principles as 
the breeding of poultry. Just a little sober 


fallacy of this belief. In the first place, 
Nature made the canary very tempera- 
mental and cage_life seems to have-en- 
hanced this peculiar characteristic. This 
abnormal condition is so pronounced at 
times that it actually paralyzes the in- 
stinct to reproduce their kind. Thus we 
have male birds that.never make good 
fathers, and females who are heartbreak- 
ing disappointments as mothers. 

Again, it is physically impossible for} 
man to hatch and feed the young canary, 
They are wholly dependent upon their 
parents, and even after they leave the 
nest they must be taught to hull the seeds. 

The breeding season runs from February 
to July, although it is not impossible to 
hatch birds at any time of the year. fT 


have had a nest of fledglings in December. | 
There is an old English saying, “Mate} 


your birds Valentine day,” but that 1s 4 


matter of opinion. Everything else beimg | 
equal, May and June birds are best anda | 


larger proportion will prove to be males. 


The best time to make up your pens is] 


when your birds start to emit the ma 
call. Some seasons this is quite early 
at other times it is unusually late. The 


breeder soon recognizes this 7 and acts |. 
orce your) 
birds into housekeeping. Remember st] — 


accordingly. Never try to 
all times that you are dealing with hi 
temperamental wild life and that kindness 
and patience are your greatest 


First of all make special efforts to show a 
your birds in every way you can that they | 


need not be afraid of you—that you are 
their friend. 4 
fidence and you will be genuinely su 


prised how they will slowly but fe 


meet your advances. 





HE only safe and sure way | 
destroy an enemy is to 


(Questions Answered }} 
By Charles H. Cowgill 
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Try to gain their com] 





him your friend. 

















If you are patient, very patient, | 
pase ; 
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~ planks worth their weight in mahogany—looked 
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1! How One Seve 


CA story of today 


O—it wasn’t the old melodrama stuff — 
, no villains foreclosing mortgages and the 
wandering daughter rescuing the old 
folks in the last act with a wallet stuffed with 


greenbacks. 

This is just a simple American story of the 
year 1925. 

It really began back in the seventies when 
Grandfather built the house. He and the village 

ter couldn’t even spell “architecture’’ 
but they had good eyes for proportion. In the 
rich suburbs about our great cities you'll see 
thousands of costly homes which are almost exact 
copies of the old farm house. Architects have 
never been able to improve on its simple dignity 
and beauty. 

For one thing, Grandfather put into it enough 
clear, virgin-white pine to build a whole ‘street 
of modern houses — you couldn’t buy that wood 
alone today for half the value of the farm. 

But you know how it is—an old house does 
get pretty dingy. Every time the young people 
returned from visits to school friends it looked 
more and more hopeless. Mother was restive 
herself, She was sick of every inch of faded 
wall-paper and dull, discolored paint on wood 
ttm. The floors—great slabs of two-inch 


terribly shabby. ' 





So everybody began to talk about a new 
house, Dad hated to admit it, but in three gen- 
erations the rich, generous soil had contributed 
acomfortable bunch of securities to the safe de- 
posit box down at the bank. He could afford 
It all right. 


Bt this little lady —our heroine —let’s call 
her Ann—really loved the old home. She 
knew that no dinky, little modern bungalow 
could ever take its place. 


_ So she made a great resolve. She would save 


» it She would reclaim its beauty. She would 


make it, more lovely than austere Grandfather 
ever dreamed a home could be. 
She started on her own room, of course. Off 
cane the ugly faded wall-paper. Cracks in the 
*t were filled up. Then she painted,the 
with white enamel to which she added a 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIF, 
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nteen-Year-Old Girl 


Saved a Home 


little green color—an exquisite tint of 
Spring green. She removed the old paint 
from doors and wood trim with varnish 
remover, and put on a transparent ma- 
hogany varnish stain. The paint dealer 
in the village was her ally. He told her 
just how to do everything and what to 
use. The’ result was wonderful. But it 
made the furniture look ghastly. So Ann 
rummaged around in the attic and dug 
out Grandmether’s old four-poster bed 
made of apple wood—priceless in a big 
city antique shop. She sandpapered it 
aad gave it afew coats.of clear varnish— ~~ 
rubbed with pumice between coats. An 
old chest of drawers—solid walnut—and 
a dear little arm chair received the same 
treatment. Then a few yards of cretonne, 
a warm-toned rug, a mirror and her own 
pictures, and she had as lovely a bedroom 
as any maiden ever called her own. 


FTER that, you may be sure Ann 
had plenty of assistants. But she 

was boss from beginning to end. Mother 
became so interested while the living 







room. was being done over that the family nearly 
starved for a month. ‘ 


It was almost unbelievable, what they did to 
the kitchen. It is done in sparkling white ena- 
mel, with the woodwork in an oak stain 
varnish. The boys replaced the old 
built-in iron sink with a modern one 
of white enamel. A pretty blue lino- 
leum went on the splintery floor. 


You can clean that kitchen now in 
no time with a damp rag. It’s sunny 
and cheerful. 

« The boys got the fever, outside the house. 
They painted all the buildings first. Then the 
automobile, 
which they had, 
meant to trade 
in,.was given a 
coatof dark blue 
enamel, and 
Was as smart as 
any new car. 
Tractor, trucks, 












Murphy Varnish Company 


ILL. 








CHICAGO 





wagons and implements were saved from rust 
and made spic and span. 


ET us repeat a little talk which the village 
paint dealer gave to Ann at the beginning. 
‘Whatever you do,’” he said, ‘‘use the best 
materials. Don’t waste days of hard work just 
to save a few pennies on paint. Now take this 
Murphy Da-cote for example. It is made by the 
Murphy Varnish Company who specialize in 
quality materials. They supply varnish to the 
leading automobile, piano and furniture manu- 
facturers. 


**This Da-cote Enamel 
has wonderful quality. It 
is made especially for 
amateurs. After you put 
it on, it flows just a little 
so that all laps and brush 
marks disappear. Use it 
on all outdoor things— 
automobiles, imple- 
ments, porchchairs, baby 
carriages, and on woodwork which is exposed to 
moisture such as kitchem trim, ice chest, bath- 
room, etc. 


**The Da-cote transparent varnish stains 
(Univernish) will give the color of any fine wood 
you like—mahogany, oak and walnut —and it 
comes in green also. 

**This Da-cote Univernish is not only beau- 
tiful and durable, but has the remarkable quality 
of not being injured by boiling hot water or 
powerful cleansers. Use it on all insider outside 
woodwork, floors, furniture, front doors, etc.’” 

He gave Ann a book which was a great help 
to her, ‘‘ Doing things with Da-cote.’* If you 
would like to read this delightful book, we will 
gladly mail it to you without charge. 
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BURPEE’S ANNUAL. This is the 
catalog that tells the truth about the 
Best Seeds That Grow. It describes 
the Burpee’s Quality Seeds. 


Market growers and florists use 
Burpee’s Annual as a reference 
book, and still it-is so interesting 
and easy to read that a million 
amateurs use it as their garden 
guide. Burpee’s Annual is the most 
popular seed catalog in the world. 
_ If you are interested in garden- 
ing Burpee’s Annual will be 
mailed to you free. We want you 
to sow Burpee’s Seeds—The Best 
Seeds That Grow. 





FREE SAMPLE. First write 
for a copy of Burpee’s Annual; 
then look through the book and 
select aregular 10c packet of any 
vegetable or flower seed entirely 
free, and we will mail it to you 
postpaid. This free offer is made 
to get new customers for Bur- 
pee’s Seeds and is good only 
until May 1, 1925. 














W Atlee Burpee Co. 


SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 





Send me a copy of Burpee’s Annual, 







with order sheet good for a free 10c 

packet of Burpee’s Seeds. : 
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1914, but the first few years all I 

realized was failure, excepting a few 
scattered stalks which supplied inocula- 
tion for the next sowing. However, since 
then I have been growing the crop very 
successfully, and from my experience I 
will give a few reasons why other farmers 
should use sweet clover: 

First. Sweet clover improves the soil 
much more rapidly than red clover, be- 
cause it has a greater root system which 
penetrates the subsoil deeper than red 
clover. The long roots loosen up the sub- 
soil, and at the same time put humus in it. 

Second. Sweet clover will grow on the 
poorest kind of soil, if it has lime and 
inoculation, and in a few years will more 
than double the productiveness of.the soil. 

Third. Sweet clover will produce more 

asture to the acre than any other legume. 

never keep cattle off when it is wet with 
rain or dew, and I have never had a single 
ease of bloat, while red clover or alfalfa 
would be dangerous. 

Fourth. If the hay crop is short, a nice 
crop of sweet clover can be harvested after 
wheat harvest, about September 1, which 
makes the finest kind of hay for any kind 
of stock. I have cut one ton to the acre 
at this time. The following summer it 
makes its main crop. If wanted for pasture 


I HAVE been growing sweet clover since 


it will be ready about two weeks befom 
other pasture is ready. If cut for hay} 
should be cut when about 30 or 36 i 

high, or before the buds appear. The hay 
cures slowly, but when it reaches the 
proper stage to cut, cut it rain or , 
et it remain until nicely wilted, then rake} 
in light windrows, and forget 7 
until it gets dry. For me, sometimes, 
has been two weeks. Then as soon ag the 
dew is off in the morning, and before 
gets dry, turn it upside down to dry of 
the underside a little better; haul im the 
afternoon. Rain does not bleach or hut 
it nearly as much as it does red clover gr} 
alfalfa. 

Fifth. Sweet clover makes better bee} 
pasture than anything I know of. ‘ 

Sixth. Sweet clover grows so fast if] 
smothers out weeds. ey 

Cattle that are not used to sweet clover 
hay do not take to it so readily at first, 
but they soon learn to like it. 

Always insist on American-grown seed 
and see that it contains no noxious weeds. 
I sow my seed in the hull, because the 
hull forms a blanket which holds moisture} 
and assists in germination, and if li 
inoculation is used the hull will absorb 
ners the inoculation better than the hulled) 
see . _, 
Try sweet clover and you won’t regretit. 













A Handy Water 
Cart 


Ever have any use for a 
water cart on your farm? 
This Indiana farmer has, 
and made the cart from 
some old cultivator wheels, 
an axle, and a few odd 
pieces of 2 x 4-inch lum- 
ber. If you haven’t the 
“makings,” and still want 
a cart—well, you'll just 
have to buy it, or buy the 
wheels and axle from the 
junk yard. Next time you 
go to town, see what the 
yunkman has. 

P.S. Notice the dog? 
He evidently is thinking 
about how the pigs will 
enjoy the fresh water, 
and Fido thinks rightly. 








Grass.and Clover Mixtures 


foe following mixtures for hay and 
pasture are suggested by Michigan 
Experiment Station for various types of 
soil: 

On sandy loams, for hay and permanent 
pasture, use Kentucky blue-grass, 4 to 6 
pounds per acre; orchard grass, 5 to 7 
pounds;’timothy, 3 to 5 pounds; redtop, 
1 to 2 pounds; red clover, 3 to 5 pounds; 
alsike clover, 3 to 4 pounds; alfalfa, 2 to 
4 pounds; white clover, 14 to 1 pound. 

On well-drained clay loam or silt loam, 
for hay, use-from 7 to 9 pounds of red 
clover and from 5 to 9 of timothy. On 
heavy clay loam or clay, use from 6 to 8 
pounds of red clover, 4 to 6 of alsike and 
3 to 6 of timothy. 

For cut-over pasture, red clover, 4 
pounds; orchard grass, 6 pounds; timothy, 
4 pounds; redtop, 2 pounds; alsike clover, 
2 pounds; white clover, 1 pound. 

On well-drained loam, for hay and 
permanent pasture, use Kentucky blue- 


grass, 4 to 6 pounds; timothy, 3 to 4 
pounds; red clover, 4 to 5 pounds; 

2 to 4 pounds; alfalfa, 2 to 4 pounds; 
white clover, 14 to 1 pound. 

On poorly-drained soil, for hay and 
permanent pentane, me Kentogy blue- 
grass, 4 to 6 pounds; redtop, 2 to ’ 
Canada blue-grass, 2 to 3 pounds; moth ' 
1 to 3 pounds; red clover, 3 to 5 pounds 
alsike, 3 to 5 pounds; alfalfa, 2 to 4 pounds; 
white clover, 44 to 1 pound. ee 

Qn soils nearly acid, use the followimg | 
for hay: Alsike, 4 to 6 pounds; pi 
3 to 6 pounds; red clover, 6 to 8 pounds, 
redtop, 2 to 4 pounds. 

A pasture mixture recommended 
Cornell Agricultural College, for 
land, is: Timothy, 10 pounds; Ken A 
blue-grass, 4 pounds; meadow fescue, Va : 
pounds; orchard grass, 4 po , a 
clover, 6 pounds; alsike clover, 3 pounds; 
white clover, 1 to 2 pounds. figures 
given are pounds per acre. 
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| THE WORLD'S LARG EST STORE 


Here is Sears, Roebucks answer 
to America’s DEMAND for ECONOMY 


The greatest sale in America starts December 26. For 
on that date we will mail more than 9,000,000 of these 
sale books to our customers! 


One-fourth of all the families in America wait for this 
sale because they know that the World’s Largest Store 
will again point the way to the lowest prices. These 
books influence prices everywhere, and no one can 
afford to ignore the values they contain. 








Even if you are not now a customer of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., you can share in the great bargains we are 
offering during this sale. All you have to do is fill in 
and mail the coupon to our nearest store. This little 
catalog, which shows you how to pay less for the things 
you need and have more of the comforts you want, 
will be sent gladly, free and postpaid. 


Remember, we sell only high quality merchandise. 
Remember, we guarantee to satisfy you perfectly. 
Remember, 400, that we ship 99 out of every 100 
orders in less than twenty-four hours. = 


Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 73F64 
Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 


Send Great Sale Book. 








Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


In Less Than A Day 
Your Order Is On Its Way 
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The American Pomological Society 
awarded to the Cortland the Wilder 
Silver Medal. To qualify for this 
medal, a new fruit must exhibit 
superiority to all existing varieties 
with which it will compete. 
McIntosh Apple, Bartiett Pear 
Dwarfs and Standards 

Other apple, pear, peach, plum, 
quince, cherry and ornamental trees: 

Caco Grapes, gooseberry, cur- 
rant, raspberry, blackberry, and 
rose bushes. Strawberry plants, etc. 
All finest varieties—Green’s high 
quality, full rooted, healthy, hardy, 
true-to-name stock—the kind thous- 
ands have found pays best. All at 
direct-to-you money-saving prices. 
c.0.D. or Liberal Discount for Cash 
We prepay transportation ~ 

charges—see catalog. 
Write today for 1925 illus- 

trated catalog, free. 

GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 

215 Green Street 

Rochester, N. Y. 


from NURSERY to You 








All the standard 


GRAPE VINES {23:2 


vineyards and 
s 


home garden 


Large stock of Concord, the best black 
grape. Vigorous; guaranteed true. Aspara- 
ts, gooseberries and smal! fruit 
lished 58 yrs. Send for our grape 


gus, curran 
lants. Estab’ 
Gatalog, FREE. 


TREES: PLANTS-SHRUBS 


To BE sure of luxurious foliage, handsome ba 


and vigorous ornamentals, choose the S 


kinds. OUR 1925 FREE CATALOG is the most 
helpful guide you can use. Write for it before 


placing your orders. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Box 598 
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‘ only a few items, and 


T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 14, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Painesville, Ohio 





Williams. farmer 


Makes Big Money 
on 15 acres 


Fifty to 75 per cent on his invest- 
ment is what J. J. Williams, farmer, is 
making now in El Paso Valley, Texas. 
He writes: “I bought 15 acres in El 
Paso Valley, paying $135 an acre for it 
and the first year made 50 per cent on 


my investment. This year I have 10 
acres in cotton, 3 acres in corn, 1 acre in pas- 
ture, and 1 acre occupied by my house and cor- 
ral. lexpect to make better than 75 per cent 
on my investment this year. Any farmer 
who will diversify his farming and apply him- 
self can not keep from making a success in this 
valley, where you can get water to irrigate 
when needed.” (Signed) J. J. Williams, 
Canutillo, Texas. 
Any good farmer with moderate capital can 
do as well as Mr. Williams on 
this rich river-silt land, irriga- 
ted by Elephant Butte Dam 
(Federal Project). Healthful 
sunny climate. No blizzards. 
Seldom snows. Long growing 
season. Write to Depart. 
ment 77, Gateway Club, El 
Lospy Tomy, Sor illustrated 
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Pays.’’ Learn how farmers 

are ing money here. We 
not ing land. 
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\ TERY few garden-seed dealers grow 
any of the seeds they sell, but a 
great many of the dealers tack their 
names onto the variety name, and the 
gardeners get the impression that the 
seeds are grown by the dealer himself. A 
complex tangle, this garden-seed business. 
As to growing the seeds, no one section 
of the world produces a great variety, and 
neither is one variety grown In many 
different places. So, the 





sweet corn. The seed growers have it 
grown in New England, Ohio, Nebraska, | 
Iowa and Minnesota. 

Seed beans demand a very large ae 
and while most of the dwarf varieties are 
grown in Northern New York and Michi- 
gan, some are grown in California. But 
practically all of the Lima beans and al] 
the pole or climbing varieties of seed beang 
are grown in California, with the best 





dealers must go “to the 
ends of the world” for 
their seed supply. 

“But if the dealers 
don’t grow their own 
seed, who does grow it?” 
you ask. Well, the seed 
growers do this work. 

Many of those who 
now call themselves seed 
growers actually grow 


these are usually grown 
for them by farmers or 
gardeners. Actual bona 
fide growers of seeds 
are usually specialists, 
who grow only a few 
kinds of vegetable seeds 


few varieties of these 
kinds. 





f This crop of Prizetaker onions yielded 780 full bags per 
and sometimes only a acre. The onions are pulled and topped, then put in 


the bags for shipping 





Even in California, 
where a larger area is 
devoted to seed growing 
than in any other coun- 
try, excepting possibly 
France, there are cer- 
tain sections that pro- 
duce better quality than 
others. A seed dealer 
is obliged to be more or 
less familiar with the 
four corners of the earth 
in getting his supplies, 
for like all garden crops, 
seed crops are regulated 
by weather, and a source 
of supply may fail any 
season. 

Many of the retail 
seed dealers and mail- 
order houses depend on 
wholesale jobbers in con- 
tracting for a portion of 
their supplies, and these 
jobbers or bulk dealers 
grow or buy from other 
growers or farmers cer- 
tain items; and if it is a careful house, it 
has local farms for producing its planting 
stock and a staff of field men for inspecting 
and roguing the growing crops. 

In general, it is quite right to say that 
all garden seed is awe thon, by firms that 
specialize in seed growing and while they 
may have a jobbing department, they 
carry on seed growing as a specialty. 


The Big Crop Is Peas 


The largest area devoted to one particular 
kind of vegetable seed is for peas, and 
much the largest part of the crop is used 
by canners. Peas for seed, some 30 years 
ago, were nearly all grown in Northern 
New York and Canada and a few are still 
grown there. Then the crops seemed to do 
better in Michigan, then Wisconsin, and 
much of the seed is still grown there, and 





most of the large canneries of peas are in- 


those states. But much of the seed 
acreage has now shifted to Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and California. 

: Probably the next largest acreage de- 
voted to growing vegetable seed is to 





Onions in bloom on a California seed ranch 


quality claiming the sections of those 
valleys along the coast. ‘ 
Peas, beans and corn are called ‘ 
grained seed” and many varieties cal 
identified by the appearance of the 
The seeds known as “small garden 
and in which the seed grain does. 
indicate the variety, are produced im 8 
very large measure in California. These 
vegetables are carrot, celery, onion, leek, 
lettuce, radish, salsify, parsley, 
and tomato. California also pi 
some beet and mangel seeds, but these 
seeds, also cabbage and turnip, do better 
in Washington State, north of Seattle. 
Tomato is also largely grown m New 
Jersey and Michigan, and pepper ee 
plant are grown in New Jersey, ) 
these are grown to some extent in Califor- 


nia. Radish is also grown in Michigal. | 


A very large proportion of a 
stock is made up of vine : 
bers, muskmelons, watermelons, squashes | 
and pumpkins, and the largest growers 












to be found in Nebraska. These 
Continued on page 30 
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“What's the News?” 


tance you can get with it; of its ease of 
operation, its selectivity, tonal quality and 
volume. 


N ATWATER KENT is your passport to 
the four corners of the country:— 
with a simple turn of the dials it will give 
you the news of today. It will give you 
and your family the opportunity to know 
what is happening everywhere. 

If you are letting all the wonderful 
things in the air pass you by, unheard— 
you are missing the greatest source of 
knowledge and entertainment of the age. 
—Why do it any longer? 

Buy an Atwater Kent — you'll - be 
proud of it, of what it can do—of the dis- 


Instructive literature on request 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4715 Wissahickon Ave., Phila., Pa. 





Its price is well within your means. 

In Atwater Kent Radio there is qual- 
ity beyond question; there is scientific, 
precise design and master workmanship. 
Experience, skill and knowledge are built 
into every part, from the tiniest wire to 
the beautiful, polished cabinet. 


Any Atwater Kent dealer will gladly 
demonstrate our sets and loud speakers 
and help in your selection. 
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Mode! 20 - $100 
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No LONGER is the farm iso- 
lated fromthe entertainment, 
education and cultivating 
influences that center in our 
big cities. With a radio set in 
your home your family may 
join the audiences that listen 
nightly to the great singers, 
the instrumentalists and 
noted artists who entertain 
in the metropolitan centers. 


Every farm should have 
its radio equipment. Not 
only to liven up the long win- 
ter evenings, but for special 
farm news and information 
that is broadcast daily. 

Buy a good radio set and 






EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries — 


~they last longer 






















You can go to the city 


night 


be sure to specify Eveready 
Radio Batteries. Remember 
that good batteries are im- 
portant to its successful oper- 
ation. Always use Eveready 
Radio Batteries — and you 
are assured of the battery 
vigor and long life that mean 
economy in radio operation. 
There is an Eveready Radio 
Battery for every radio use. 
Your dealer sells them. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CarBON Co., Inc. 


Headquarters for 
Radio Battery Information 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 

















EvereaDy Hour, Every Turspay aT 9 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time 
Broadcast through a chain of prominent 
interconnected radio stations. 


























tractor, ine or es old cars better 
than new. See our mileage 

on eae mit Dodge cnake 28 mi. 
Maxwell. . . Overland. “Hz mi nd ..24 mi. 
Mileage guarantee on any other car sent on request. 


SENT ON 30 DAY’S TRIAL 3.8. Sy 


in heaviest traffic without Tom anne: gears. stare off on 
b © jerking 





or choking. Agents Wanted.. 


AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR ya na 
1406 Raymond Building 


Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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flange with heavy + ope Attached by lugs on any rim. 
On soft roads th 
roads they withdraw into their casi 


A cesaliidieaens dinates tapiried 
Indestructib! 

ing, x 4 not touch tire. 

«Write for further information. 


CORNOG, SPICER & LUDWICK CO. 
5531 N. American Street, Philadelphia 


al Sonne tovettery apen fae euioumen : 





Pull your car out of mud, snow and ice, A steel 
kes grip Ii like — on hard 


le, requires no attention after install- 
Will carry a car when tire 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from us. 
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put out a large part of their acreg in 
Iowa and Colorado also, and some varieties 
of melons are grown also in the San 
Joaquin Valley in California. 
collards. come principally from Georgi 

and some of the large st exclusive water. 
melon growers are in Georgia and Florida, 


Imported Seeds 


Of the vegetables just named, most of the 
turnip, retabe aga, table beets : and ma 
spinach (also some of the radish), ¢ 
parsley, parsnip and all of the Freneli aa 
Italian varieties of onion, cauliflower 
broccoli, and some cabbage, are ib 
from Europe. The sections devoted to 
the culture of seed in Europe are as varied 
as in the United States. Turnip, rite 
baga, and mangels some large y from 
E ngland; spinach, cabbage and caule 
flower come from Holland and Denmark; 
some celery, broccoli and onion come from 
Italy, and much of all the other items and 
all kinds of miscellaneous seed come from 
France. In general, France is a competitor 
of all other seed-growing countries. 


Confusion of Varieties 


Growing seeds is as simple as the rule of 
three, when compared with naming them. 
To any one but a seed grower or seed 
dealer it might cause some surprise to 
learn that practically all varieties are 
known by a great many names. The 
duplication of names is most confusi 
almost hopelessly so, and the older we 
grow the worse it becomes. 

Over 20 years ago Will Tracy, Jr., then 
connected with the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture in Washington, pre 
pared and published a large bulletin 
which he called, ‘American Varieties of 
Vegetables.”” We find in his book 187 
names of pole beans, 500 names of bush 
beans, 115 names of Lima beans. These 
are all seedsmen’s beans, and do not i 
clude commercial or dried. beans where 
the seed only is eaten. 


No End of Names 


In a brief bulletin I issued myself last 
year, called “Field Notes on Lettuce,” I 
have enumerated about 1,100 names of 
lettuce, although there aré fonly about 140 
different varieties, admitting of every con- 
ceivable difference. 

Francis Stokes says that Earliama 
tomato, introduced by his father some 20 
years ago, is now known under fully 10 
different names. 

No wonder that the seedsman, the 
market gardener and the homg gardener 
are bewildered. ‘‘A rose by any other name 
(of course) might smell as sweet,” but i 
discriminate substitution on the basis 
fragrance might get a nurseryman 
lots of trouble. A seedsman can get away 
with it. The market gardeners and vege 
table shippers, moreover, do not 
adopt or adhere, to the seedsman’s nares. | 


Two Varieties of Beets Enough 


The seed grower is entitled to a certain 
amount of freedom in renaming & 
selection or a new strain which 

developed. In table beets there are? 
two varieties that the American 
and canner require. These are 
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Dark Red and Crosby’s Egyptian. 
are what we call “early” and are 
and turnip-shaped with a small tap ™ 
The latter variety has been the 
many attempts at improvement 
eral strains are quite different 
old beet, named and grown by Mr. © 
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- | in Massachusetts a good many years ago. 


One selection of this beet, made by a 
Connecticut grower, was originally a 
little earlter, had smaller stems and leaves, 
was almost perfect in he gk and was 
christened ‘Early Wonder” and to my 
mind the new name was justified to facili- 
tate our getting the new strain. 

Another selection of equal merit made 
by a large Detroit firm on their seed 
farms has much the same superior char- 
acteristics but has a different colored 
flesh—more scarlet than crimson. This 
strain was not rechristened, but is sold 
with the dealer’s name as a prefix. To 
my mind it would be better appreciated 
with a distinct name—a new name. 


The Improved Variety Fake 


The word ‘Improved’ before a variety 
name does not mean anything. It has 
been worked to death. Modern pro- 
gressive seed growers are continually 
working to improve existing varieties. 

The seed growers are nearly all special- 
ists. Those who do any development work ~ 
on existing types of vegetables have a 
department devoted wholly to improving 
and “‘fixing’’ these types, and they occa- 
-sionally develop new varieties. 


New Names for Old. Varieties 


The seed growers would be the naturat 
sources of information as to the proper 
names for varieties, since their patrons or 
customers represent all classes of the seed 
trade. However, there is a natural desire 
to clothe a variety in mystery and compel 
a consumer to get his seed supply from the 
one house that has the key to it. So the 
dealer must give a variety his own name 
and drive the planter to the only source of 
supply—supposedly so. The idea is a 
very old one and is largely successful for 
the reason that a vegetable grower will 
seldom take the time and trouble neces- 
sary to make a trial of different varieties 
from different sources. 

But there is a more or less standardized 
list of most vegetables and only a few 
actually different varieties are required 
to meet all the needs of the consumer., I 
mentioned two table beets that seem ‘to 
fulfil all the wants of the American public. 
There are eight carrots that will satisfy 
us—both people and livestock—although 


lettuces, twelve onions, and one parsnip, 
will fill all our wants. 

We would have to allow more latitude 
though for peas, beans and corn, since 
they are more widely used and are more 
dependent on varying soils, climates and 
popular taste. Melons and squashes also 
demand a longer list for these same reasons. 
In California we sell more Chilian, Angel- 
ino and Klondike watermelons than any 
other varieties, but these varieties have 
little or no sale elsewhere. 


Cleaning Up Needed 


So one can readily see that the preparation 
of a standardized nomenclature of vege- 
tables isno easy task. The confusion could 

largely cleared, however, by a con- 
certed action, headed, say, by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and working with a 
committee of seed growers and market 
gardeners. 

A commission of such representatives 
could at least prepare a list of generally- 
accepted names for definite types and let 

He Improved strains and trifling modifica- 
tions take care of themselves. It is quite 
probable that interested gardeners would 
view with suspicion any dealers’ claims to 
& novelty, or until it has proven to have 
merit, and such proof would be at the 

nse of the introducer. 
fruit growers cleaned house years 
ago, and if a nurseryman offers an old 
wogerg under a new name, he soon has a 
of trouble explaining. Why can’t the 
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Tracy listed 314 names. Six cabbages, 20 . 
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“Good Equipment Makes a 
‘Good Farmer Better” 


ERE’S the beginning of another year 

and the view ahead is the best the 
farmers* have seen for a long time. 

In the meantime, all your farm machines have another sea- 

son’s work to their credit. It’s time to check them all over, 


now, while you remember just what they can do. Which 
machines are worn out? Which ones are losing you money? 


Which methods are behind the times? 


Important changes have come to pass in ten years’ time as 
every man knows. Good: farming has had to change along with 
the rest, to a faster, more efficient, more economical pace—and 
that has been largely a matter of change in farm machines. Farm 
machines today must save more valuable time and take the 
place of more expensive human labor. Many of the old, small- 
capacity tools, made for a time when labor was cheap, are 
wasting profit. Sometimes they eat up the cost of new equip» « 
ment in a single season. The time for slow work is past. Now 
is the day of 10-ft. binders, 2-and 3-furrow plows, 2-row culti- 
vators, mechanical power and motor haulage. You can’t beat 
down the price of labor but you can make that labor do two 
or three days’ work in one! 


To make money, your farm must handle the most productive 
work in least time, with least labor. Increase your crop yield 
per acre. Cut down your labor costs. Diversify. Plow more 
furrows as you go along, cultivate more rows, cut wider swaths. 
Plant every hill full—the missed hills in a field have a big effect 
on the yield. Save extra pounds of butter fat by efficient cream 
separation. Spread manure by the load instead of by the fork- 
fal. Let tractor and engine power help you. 


Never was there a better time for the use of good judgment, 
combined with practical vision. Put the right pieces of modern 
equipment on your farm, handle them well, and you can't 


avoid a profitable year. 


F ERICA 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Fictonoacll 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 



















































Chicago, Illinois 
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THE McCORMICK-DEERING LINE 


of Farm Opsratinc Equipment includes tractors, cream separators, 
manure spreaders, feed grinders, grain and corn and hay machines, and 
practically all other good equipment needed by the up-to-date farmer. Sold 
and serviced by 15,000 McCormick Deering dealers in the United States. 
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9 That Crushed Tube Will Stop The Lantern’s 
Breath! Better Get A New Lantern, Bill!” 


Bo didn’t know that the tubes of his 


Dietz Lantern are really windpipes 
through which the flame breathes in neces- 
sary oxygen from the air, much as do human 
lungs. He also didn’t know that the burner is 
something like the carbureter of his automobile— 
demanding an unfailing supply of oxygen charged 
air, which it mixes with kerosene gas in exactly meas- 
ured proportions that keep the flame at its brightest. 


Crushed, bent or perforated lantern tubes put the 
flame on short rations of air and cut down light- 
ing power. 


When new Dietz Lanterns cost so little it is poor 
economy to worry along with damaged ones. 
Under such circumstances it pays to do just what 
Bill did—get new lanterns quick. 







R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 

Founded 1840 


























“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
\ pace, eg O Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 

ngs, Sidings, W all |. Paints, etc., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. . Save money—get 
vetter quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


ave great durability—mahy customers report 15 and 
20 years’ service. Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 










Samples & 
Roofing Book 
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Picking and Training 
| a Watch-Dog 
{ By L. E. Eubanks 





HE difficulties of teaching a dog 
guard property are very often e 
gerated. Many persons believe that only 

certain breeds of dogs can ever be tau 
the work, and that it is a sort of individual 
gift rather than a quality of the species, . 
No one with any experience will den 
that certain breeds are well adapted to 
guarding, and that of these breeds some 


dogs will develop faster and more sgatig-— 


factorily than others. But more depends 
on the training than on the kind of da 











A fine Collie 


the most common breeds can be develo 
into reasonably good watch-dogs, if taken 
in hand when young and properly trained. 

The work of dogs with sheep began 
with guarding, and this was largely im 
stinctive. Driving did not come until the 
dogs had seen it done by men; and herding 
in the broader sense, was a still later and 
higher development. House-dogs, too, 
were known in the Bronze Age. Chances 
are they were house-watchers rather than 
lap-dogs, since primitive man had little 
use for luxury. 


Size and Breed 
In choosing a dog don’t pick one too 


At least 70 per cent of the dogs developed 


small to defend the person or object he is - 


posting. Watch-dogs are usually selected 
rom the medium-sized and large animals. 

The special purpose should be con- 
sidered. A Dalmatian coach dog, for in- 
stance, is the best choice for guarding 
stables. Great Danes are most suitable 
for large estates. And Shepherds for 
guarding sheep and cattle. 

Do not infer that a watch-dog is good for 
nothing but his favorite object. Shep- 
herds will not decline to guard horses just 
because they are more at home with 


cattle; and many a Dalmatian has been | 
trained for sheep. An Airedale is pecu-— 


liarly a man’s companion, but he can 


taught to guard any kind of stock OF | 


property—and that very readily. 


Probably the most popular of watch- _ 
dogs today is the police dog—known 12 © 


England as the Alsatian wolf dog, and im 
France as the Alsatian shepherd 
There is no truth in the legend that the 
police dog is a product of a wo 


cross. It is really a shepherd dog, and is 
so designated by the American Ke aly 


Club. é 2 
A Premium on Brains 


Get a well-bred dog with brains—what fe 


ever breed you prefer. Many 








think of the bulldog as a premier wateh- 


dog, because of his fighting qualities; but 
I would far rather take a cocker spal 
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because the latter, with his superior in- 
telligence, would learn the work more 
thoroughly and not depend solely on his 
strength. But one*is too ferocious. and 
reckless, the other too timid and weak. 
For general purposes, choose a police dog 
or an Airedale. 

A puppy whose parents have been 
closely associated with people will learn 
to guard a child more easily than he will 
any inanimate object. ften a good 
sensible dog will have a disposition to do 
this without any training. 


Dogs Like Children 


A dog’s natural love for children is one 
of his underlying characteristics. A sec- 
‘ond one is that he dislikes stealth and 
suspicious conduct in a stranger. If you 
set a child in a secluded spot and have the 
dog lie down nearby, then get some one 
whom the animal has never known to 
approach craftily—crouching, dodging 
behind trees, and otherwise acting 
strangely—the dog is likely to make some 
show of anger. 

You, as master of the dog, should boldly 
come up to him now and pet him, turning 
every few seconds to scold the other per- 
son, who now skulks away. The dog sees 
that he has not only driven the danger 
away but is being praised for it. He 
knows by this that he has done the right 
thing, and will do it again even more 
readily tomorrow. 

Sometimes the coat, shoes, or some 
other article of apparel worn by: his master 
is the finest thing with which to train a 
dog to watch—especially a hound or a 
pointer. At first the owner of the clothing 
should return every few moments, and pet 
the dog for his services. If he leaves the 
coat take him back to it, time after time 
if necessary, and gently force him to stay. 
Persist in this, switching him a little if he 
seems stubborn. Pet him just as quickly 
as he obeys the first time; make quite a 
fuss over him. He will now have a start, 
for he sees what you desire. 


Teach the Dog To Bark 


Ordinarily, it is advisable to encourage 
the dog to bark when danger threatens the 
object of his guardianship. There are 
times, perhaps, When quietness would be 
preferable, but as a rule an alarm is all we 
desire from a watch dog. .To deal with the 
danger ourselves, after the dog has warned 
us, 18 much better than leaving the animal 
to settle the matter alone. He might get 
you and himself into trouble by biting 
some one, or might be shot by some ex- 
citable person. 

Always use some word, the same one, 
when you leave anything in the dog’s 
care. Having taught him to protect some 
person or article that he is particularly 
interested in, you can soon leave him wit 
most anything or at any place. Your in- 
structions, “Watch, Cap,” “Stay with 
this,” ete., give him the cue for staying 
with the article. 

It is always best when training a dog 
for watching to muzzle him. Some 
canines are very excitable and might snap 
one of the persons assisting in his training. 

- Muzzling helps too, in a way, for it tends 


to inerease the dog’s suspicion and alert- 
Ss. 


Getting Garlic Out of Milk 


One good way to do it is to get it out of 

the pasture, so that it will not have a 
chance to get into the milk. 

year the North Carolina Depart- 

ment of Agriculture tested a feeding 

Preperation advertised to take garlic out 

sults showed that when cows 

Were fed onion tops, the milk in 97 per 

cent of the milkings was tainted. When 

Qnion tops.and the purifying feed 

é were fed, 59 per cent of the 








» free from taint. 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 





A farmer writes: “Our automobile and electric power plant have 
revolutionized our lives. We can get to town oftener, and have 
the conveniences of electric light and many labor saving devices.” 


—that the farmer may prosper 


and the nation progress 


“What has the automobile meant to farm 
life?’”’ asked the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce of thousands of farmers 
and their wives. 


And they answered: “‘It has added 68 per 
cent to our productivity and improved our 
living conditions more than 40 per cent.” 


In onesense the contribution ofthe automo- 
tive industry to the farmer is the most impor- 
tant of all its contributions: for unless the 
farmer prospers, the nation cannot progress. 


The General Motors family comprises not 
only companies producing cars and trucks but 
also the Delco-Light Company through 
whose products more than 200,000 farms 

. have the electrical conveniences of city life. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + CApILLAC * CHEVROLET * OAKLAND 
O.psmosiLE « GMC Trucks 


General’ Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 


Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation, 
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MAKERS OF 
SAWS 
FILES 
KNIVES 
STEEL 





$2.20 


24 inches long, 7 or 
8 point. Ask- your 
Hardware Dealer 
to get this saw for 
you. 


q HOME anp FARM HAND SAW 


Hereis a Simonds Saw made of Simonds steel 
and offered at a price that is actually below 
that which you usually are asked to pay for 
an ordinary saw. 

All you need know about any saw you buy— 
hand, hack, cross-cut, circular or buck—is 
that the name Simonds must appear on the 
blade as your guarantee of quality. 


Simonds Saw and Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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4765 Grand. Kansas City Mo. $600,000 Capital 
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Hook one of our eight sizes of American 
Saw Mills to your present power and 
make money sawing your own and your 
neighbors’ timber. No experience neces- 
sary. Thousands of farthers own these 
rugged, reliable mills. Write for free de- 
scriptive booklet. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co. 
122 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


———— 


American’ Saw Mill | 





Pull Stumps Now / 
Pay °3#? a Month / 
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various papers about that species of 

man known as the farm-hand. From 
reading these I am led to conclude that 
the unmarried —. a sort of 
pest, about as annoying a mosquito, 
as undependable as a balky horse, and that 
he is sure not to be there in an emer- 
gency. 

I am one of these unmarried men, 
working by the month and with an agree- 
ment to work the season for my: present 
employer. I want to say a little about the 
business, for there are things to be said 
on both sides of the case, and much of 
that which is written is not written by 
hired men. 

There are all kinds of men engaged in 
farming, from the “bull-pup” kind of 
fellow and the pinch-penny gentleman up 
to the real thorough- 
bred man. I believe 


I HAVE noticed several articles in 
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What Is a Hired Man? | 
By Walter L. Pritchard ‘ 
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emergency comes up, where initiative 
skill are required, that the hired man 
be there to carry his share of the lead, hy 
does mean that the man is willing to dg) 
chores on Sundays and sometimes gm) 
special holidays. It means that he #1) 
willing to get out of bed when a sudden) 
storm puts some new-born litters of 
in danger. 


Running Things for the Bosg 


And now I believe I can give a reason 
so many of us get fired. It is the i 
which many of us hired men get, that¥ 
should run the business. That is exa 
why many a hired man has had a fall 
out with the boss. We need not comp 
if we are fired for this reason, for a fe 
has a right to be his own boss. Thereft 
it is certainly right that he discharge 

man who tries to 





that the farmers who 
do not deserve a good 
hired man have been 
howling the most, for 
I have noticed that a 
square-dealing farm- 
er has usually — 
t 


little wea wi ? 
his hired-help ques- SO on 
tion. I believe I Nea e222 


know why this is so. 
Every man that I 
have worked for has 
given me a square 
deal and I attribute 
this to several things. 
One is that I choose 
my employer. 

A look at many 
would-be employers 
has often been enough 
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He was one of those fresh young 
city fellows, given to the use of 
slang. At the breakfast table, de-. 
siring the milk, he exclaimed: 
*‘Chase the cow this way, 

‘‘Here, Mary,” said the farmer’s 
wife, ‘‘take the cow down to where 

the calf is bawling’’ 


his affairs. Nor 
ter how the employer” 
wants a job done, 
whether it is the 
right way to do it or 
not, it is up to the 
hired man to do it 
the way the employer: 
wants it done. 


Because a Si 
hired man is 
boarded in his em- 
ployer’s home is no 
reason why so many 
of us should try to 
instruct the boss's 
young children; ; I 
am sorry to say that 
many of us have a 
rather questionable 
line of talk and some 
colorful cuss words. 
Some of us seem to 


lease.”’ 








to decide me against 
them. But when I 
see a man who makes me feel that he can 
respect me both-in business and in the 
hours of recreation, it is reasonably safe 
to hire with him. Then, is the man 
financially sound? It isn’t going to make 
a man very much put out to be looked up 
at his local bank, if he knows he is O. K. 
If he knows he is not O. K. well, 
that is a different matter. 

Respect for an employer keeps a hired 
man from getting too familiar, something 
that should not happen for the best of 
harmony between the two parties. The 
proverb about “familiarity breeding con- 
tempt” is just as much the truth now as it 
ever was. If the employer is a man who 
can be respected, the hired man has a 
very big incentive to conduct himself so 
that he, too, will be respected. 


Actions Speak Louder Than Words 


There are a number of us hired men 
who think that to tell tales of past exploits 
is a sure way to get the employer to be- 
lieve we are the last word when it comes to 
a top-notch worker. Actions always count 
for the most, and if the hired man wants 
to be known as a worker he must produce 
the goods; and if he wants to be treated 
like a gentleman he has to prove that he 
deserves such treatment. 

A good motto for hired men is as fol- 
lows: “Try to do more than _the em- 
ployer has a right to expect.” This does 
not mean that a man should work himself 
to death, for in this present day there are 
certain rather well-established rules about 
the working day which all employers must 
adhere to if they want to keep their good 
men. But it does mean that when an 


think it a duty to tell 
the small boys of the place about things 
they should not yet know, or should learn 
from their parents. It is policy, if noth- 
ing else, to let the employer’s children 
alone. Be friendly, of course; be square 
with them, and there is very little chance 
of being bothered by the children of the 
employer. 


Farm Training a Big Asset 


I may now add that to be a farm-hand is 
not the simple task that so many think it. 
In order to be a hired man of the first 
quality it is almost necessary that 
hired man be raised on a farm, for 
farming is a complicated business, 4 
can not be mastered in a month or a yeat. » 
The best farm-hands are usually young: 
fellows, trained on the farm all their] 
lives, working for the reason that we must 
have capital in order to operate a farm. 
There are so many things that we must 
know how to do. We must know how to 
operate all kinds of modern machinery, 
and to do a good job with it; we must know © 
about the feeding and the care of all kinds” 
of livestock; we must know how to 
and repair fences ; we must know how to 
drive two, three, four, six, or eight a: 
so that they do a good day’s work, and we | 
must be able to judge when a horse has” 
done enough. ; : 
If the employers would stop to think 
about the things that they ask their hired | 
help to do, they would understand why 99 | 
many of the hired men fail to deliver e 7 
goods. And when they find the class that 
“trys to do more than they have @ 
to expect,” employers can count 
selves lucky. aie 
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One Master Control 


ERMIODYNE — a _ high-powered, 
six-tube receiving set — now brings 
you radio at its best and simplest. The 
crop and weather reports that are of great 
value to you; the music or comedy or 
speech you want to hear—all can now be 
brought in with certainty and simplicity. 
Just ONE knob operates Thermiodyne; 
its one master control is calibrated in 
wavelengths, instead of meaningless, con- 
fusing degrees. Newspaper radio programs 
give the wavelength of each station. Turn 
the one knob of Thermiodyne to the wave- 
length listed and the station you want 
comes in instantly and clearly. No fussing, 
no fishing, no guesswork. If it’s in the air 
Thermiodyne will get it. 


Thermiodyne has none of the deficiencies 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THERMIODYNE RADIO CORPORATION - 


['Ther-MY-odyne]} 


of old-style radio. It doesn’t howl, squeal 
or distort. Four refiners stabilize variations 
in broadcasting and regulate volume. Dis- 
tant stations come in distinctly, with never 
any interference from local stations, You 
hear just what you want to hear, and 
nothing else. And any station you want 
can be brought in at exactly the same 
setting every time. 


An accurate radio set is as essential to 
the progressive country gentleman as the 
modern binder, the cream separator and 
the farm tractor. Therefore, to know 
which set is best, go to your radio dealer 
and have him demonstrate Thermiodyne. 
It will be a revelation, for if you've never 
listened in with a Thermiodyne you've 
never really heard radio. : 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
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DEALERS 

and JOBBERS | 
Write for full par- 
ticulars regarding 
franchise for sell- 
ing the most re 
markable receiving 
set on the market 

A few territories 
are still available, 
but act quickly. 
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Balloon: Tire 
Gauge 


Made with Ball Foot. 
For all types of wheels. 
Ask your dealer for it. 
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| The Farmer in Court 
i By Edgar White 


“(THOSE are the exact facts, Mr. Janes. 
Under the law I don’t know whether 
I’m in the right or not. I may lose 
the case, but I have to tell the truth 
just as I see it, without regard to the 
result.” 
The speaker was a Chariton Valley 
farmer, and he was giving to his lawyer, 
Ed. S. Jones of Macon, Mo., his side of a 





7 case in which he had become invoived. 


After hearing the observation of his 
farmer client, Mr. Jones replied to a 
question as to whether farmers, as a class, 
were disposed to rush into court over small 
disputes with their neighbors. 

“T have found it just the reverse,”’ said 
Mr. Jones. “As a rule the farmer has a 
pronounced dislike against appearing in 





Oliver Shrimp: I’ve a book at home 

you ought to read—it tells all about 

this here evolution! 

Uncle Josh: Yes, dang your pesky 

hide! I never believed in that there 
theory before I saw you 











court as litigant, witness or juror. I knew 
one who had such a doubt of lawyers that 
he insisted on drawing up his own will, 
shortly after he had been kicked by a 
mule and thought he was going to die. 
He was a fine old fellow, but not edu- 
cated. That was not to his discredit, 
as he had to jump into the battle for 
bread and butter at a very early age. 
He declared he was going to write a 
will without an ‘aforesaid’ or a ‘whereas’ 
or any other ‘tomfool’ law terms in it. He 
also wrote it without any periods, com- 
mas or punctuation marks of any kind— 
2,000 words giving a very complicated 
estate to a number of heirs. 

“When that will was filed for probate it 
looked like there was going to be a feast. 
for the lawyers, who declared it was im- 
possible of translation. Seven were em- 
ployed by the various interests. An Iowa 
professor, who made a hobby of decipher- 
ing cryptic writing, offered his services. It 
looked as if the testator’s property stood a 
good show of being swallowed up in 
litigation. 

“But one night the Circuit Judge, who 
had heard a good deal of discussion about 
the will without a ‘whereas’ or ‘aforesaid’ 
in it, took it home, put a wet towel around 
his head and figured it out. By putting in 
a few commas Where they belonged, drop- 
ping in a period here and there and using 
the parentheses where they were needed, 
he brought order out of seeming chaos, 
and when he called the lawyers up next 
morning and read the will, properly punc- 
tuated, its meaning was so clear that all 
suits were dropped right there. 

“Some declare that a farmer-jury is not 
capable by mental training to decitie issues 





Dealers like to do business with the 
farmer who hasa telephone. It means 
he is progressive, that he keeps in touch 
with the market, and that he can bereached — 
quickly when stock, produce, fruit or grain 
is wanted. 


Telephones 
are unexcelled for magneto telephone ger 
\\ vice. Ask your local company for telephone 
m service; or, if there is no service available 
write us for Bulletin 
No. 10 telling how a 











6 Cents per Foot and up. 
Costs lets than wood. Kokomo faves 
beautifies and protects Lawns, Churches, 2 aGe) 
Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel. Sa 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New ji] 

Low Prices. 
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in 1) will do all this. It 
pecoosions — a ln 

eep as plowed an S 
a loose, granular, mois- 13 SIZES 
ture-retaining mulch on 1AND 3 SECTIONS 
top—making a per- 
fect seedbea—in one operation. It makes 5 to 10 bushels more 
per acre by rolling winter wheat or other growing grain in spring, 
whether ground is hard-crusted and cracked, heaved, loose or § 
unpacked. The WESTERN has no equa] for this work, or for 
making seedbed for wheat, corn, alfalfa of any other crops; or fer 
covering alfaifa, clover and grass seed. ‘ 
GET OUR FREE CATALOG It shows the machine. cad 

wor a 

AND BOOK ON SEEDBEDS §2:4,—FxDiains its principle 
and construction; why it does better work with léss 
and saves one-third seed; why it is the only roller that leaves @ 
mulch on top ofthe packed soil. It contains letters from many 
users, proving our statements; and much other valuable infor 
mation. ‘‘Worth its Weight in Gold.’’ Write TODAY for Cata- 
log and delivered price from nearest shipping poiat. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 381, Hastings, Nebr. 
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involving propositions of law. But they 
have a talent that’s better—one for reach- 
ing justice. 

“T was one of the attorneys in a case 
tried recently at Keytesville. It had three 
angles to it, and the instructions seemed 
formidable enough to mystify an expert. 
The jury was composed of farmers, men 
who made their living in the field and 
forest. They returned a verdict inya 
surprisingly short time, and though our 
side did not get all we were contending for 
we had to admit the jury’s finding was in 
strict accord with justice and the in- 
struction of the court. The mystery to me 
was how the jury had been able to work 
out the meaning of all those weighty in- 
structions in so short a time. I asked one 
of the twelve about it. e smiled. 

“ ‘The first thing we did was to read the 
instructions, as the court told us,’ he said. 
‘Then we laid them aside and talked 
about the case as shown by the evidence. 
We agreed on what was right, at once, If 
we had wrangled over those instructions 
we might never have brought in a verdict.’ 

“The court pointed the way to justice in 
the mysterious terminology of the law. 
The farmer-jury had no trouble arriving 
at the same conclusion by the exercise of 
just a little natural common sense. 

“Stories have been printed about farm- 
ers scrapping over a fence that encroached 
a few inches, or going to law over a $20 
calf. While there have been such cases, 
they are very rare. My experience has 
been that when farmers have a dispute 
that threatens to find its way into the 
courts, their friends and neighbors will 
offer their services as mediators, and do 
what they can to settle the controversy. 
They do this because of their pride in 
the good name of their community. They 
have no desire to become known as a con- 
tentious people, and they know the bit- 
terness that may be engendered in a case 
where a large part of the neighborhood 
may be called as witnesses on one side or 
the other. 

“When I was prosecuting attorney I 
don’t recall a case against a farmer in- 
volving malicious action. Of course now 
and then there would be a fist fight or 
something growing out of a different 
viewpoint, but nothing that constituted 
a poser tao mean attempt at vengeance 
or anything like that. 

“But the farmer will hit back, if he has 
to, and hit hard. There’s the case of 

homas B—— against the railroad. Tom 
came here from Wisconsin. He seemed a 
mild, pleasant-spoken man, easy to get 
along with, liked by all his neighbors. He 
owned a little farm along the railroad. 

ne day a cow got on the right-of-way 
through a defect in the fence. The train 
ut the cow running, and Tom filed his 
claim. The agent came, investigated and 
said the cause was just; it would be at- 
tended to in due course. Eight months 
slipped by, and Tom wrote a mild letter to 
the claim department. In reply he was 
informed that six months having elapsed 
without his filing suit he was out of court. 
om was quiet for a while. Then a $100 
mule slipped through the fence, with the 
natural result. Suit was promptly filed 
is time before a local magistrate. The 
uy was notified to appear. Instead it 
Sent an appeal order and bond. You 
ve ten days to appeal in a justice's 
“nig Tom strolled into the justice’s 
_— office and asked to see the appeal 


“Do you know the men whose names 
are on this bond?’ he asked. 
‘ ‘No—I suppose they’re all right.’ 
‘But don’t you have to know they’re 


all right? 


e the justice went to his statutes. 
right." George! he exclaimed; ‘you're 
The bond .was returned.to the com- 
Pany for proper verification. It came 
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The World’s Strongest Harness 


Before you buy harness, post yourself on the new improved 
way of making harness which has three times the strength of 


> 
; 
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buckle harness. 


Harness on Thirty Days’ Free Tri 
the union have done. Let me show you how harness can be made three 
times stronger without buckles—how much better looking—and how much 
handier in every way. Try Walsh on your team thirty days. Send no money. 
If not all that I claim, send it back at my expense. No obligation on your part. 
This wide open offer shows that the Walsh must be an exceptionally good 
harness. Investigate—post yourself—write today for full particulars. 


THREE TIMES 


STRONGER THAN 
BUCKLE HARNESS 
Buckles weaken and tear 
straps. As an example, a 
Walsh 134 inch breech- 
ing strap by actual test 
holds over 1100 lbs, The 
same strap with buckles 
breaks at about 350 Ibs. 

ull, Ordinary harness 

as 68 buckles. Walsh 
Harness has no buckles 
—easy to see why the 
Walsh is three times 
stronger, lasts so much 


longer without repairs. Users Say 

Walsh breeching as well . nde the tenth 

as all other — - cod yi Not a Buckle on it Walsh “Harness . 
ness are easily adjuste oe Eas ; the best they ever 
fit perfectly any size horse. ors Adjust saw in a harness. | 
Look at your old buckle har- Saves Repair Bills Endorsed by Agri- 


ness and see how the straps are Old fashioned, bark- cultural Colleges, 


nearly worn in two b 


of the rings. A set of ordinary ern steer hide leather 
harness has 270 places where 


there is ring friction on straps. A written guarantee users in every state. 
The Walsh Harness has no with every set Team with Walsh 
rings, no friction, to wear straps A Proven Success on Harness took first 
in two. Send for my free book Thousands of Farms for e at Wisconsin 
that shows how I havedoneaway Over Eight Years tate Fair in 1921 
with strap destroying friction. and 1922. 
Costs Less—Lasts Twice as Long Walsh Harnese in Use 


The Walsh cuts down harness costs. The price is 
no more than buckle harness, yet it not only out- 
lasts buckle harness but saves many a dollar now 


spent on repairs. You 
or the same money. 


Mr. C. G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., who bought his 


first Walsh 5 years ago 


is other teams says: “Walsh has buckle harness beat a mile.” 
EE. Ward, Seneca Falls, Wis., says: “Have used harness for 
over 40 years. The Walsh is the best yet.” 


Hundreds of letters like these in our Free 


Write for it today. 


$ p= .00 Alte 
5 Free Trial 


Balance easy monthly 
payments, or pay cash 


after trial if you wish. 
Write Today 


Write today for my free il- 
lustrated book, my new low 
prices, easy payments andfull 
particulars of my 30 day trial 
offer, also how to make money 


AFTER |. 
30 DAYS 4 ai “ 
el oT TR 


TRIAL — SEND NO MON 


1925 37 
NO-BUCKLE 
MARNESS 


NO BUCKLES TO TEAR 
NO RINGS TO WEAR 
















































Let me send 0 a set of Walsh No-Buckle 
al, just as thousands in every state in 


A GREAT ADVANCE IN 
HARNESS MAKING 


Not only is the Walsh the World’s 
Strongest Harness, but it is better 
looking, It is easier to put on 
and take off. Easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse without 
the disadvantage of buckles. It 
has other features not found in 
buckle harness, such as better fit- 
ting hames—zinc galvanized rust- 
roof hardware—adjustable strap 
oct wher harder the pull, the 
tighter it holds—renewable spring 
snaps—and many other advantages 
fully explained in the free book. 








friction tanned packers north- periment Stations, 
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ading horsemen 
and thousands of 
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get three times the strength 


and bought 3 new sets since 
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by showing Walsh Harness to F ) EE 


your neighbors. 
’ James M. Walsh, Pres. 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 
13 Keefe Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Read why 50,000 farmers 
packed up and moved to Oregon 


Where have they come from—the men who op- 
erate the fifty or sixty thousand farms in Oregon? 

Some have come from Iowa, some from Ohio, 
some from Missouri, from Illinois, from Penn- 
sylvania, from Minnesota. 7 

They have come from everywhere. They have 
packed their goods and moved in search of a 
better place to farm. 

And they have found this place in Oregon. 


Send for this free book 


This interesting, liberally illustrated book, 

“Oregon for the Farmer,” will tell you why. 
Oregon still has room and opportunity for 

thousands upon thousands of farmers. 

Why not learn more about a land where farm- 
ing is a better paying business? 

Send for the book today. It’s free. And we 
believe it the most complete and reliable hand- 
book on the state of Oregon. Just write or send 
the coupon below, and you will get it by return 
mail. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


“The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU, Dept. 45-C 
1401 Burlington R. R. Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me the free book, “Oregon for the Farmer.” 


Name.. 





Address 
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When Is a Check 
a Legal Receipt? 
By Harry Botsford 


+* SS | |) en 








question that has caused much dig | 


cussion, a wide divergence of opinions and es 


much useless and costly litigation. EB 
farmer, so it seems, has an unalterable | 


opinion that every check does constitute | 


a legal and binding receipt. An entifely | 
mistaken idea. 

Under certain circumstances a check jg | 
a receipt; under other circumstances it js | 
not. Very often farmers have been com- 
pelled to pay accounts twice because of 
the legal discrimination as to when 4 
check does constitute a legal and binding 
receipt. 

The utter fallacy of the mistaken idea 
that a check always constitutes a recei 
came to my attention in a recent case; the 
facts are well worth quoting because they | 
bring out the very facts that I wish to 
drive home in this short article. j 

The names and places given are p 
fictitious, but the facts named are act 
occurrences and the case was tried, not 
very long ago, before one of the higher 
courts in the United States. 

The man’s name was Frank McCai 
and he owns a large and profitable farm in | 
Pennsylvania. Frank was agent for a 
certain piece of farming equipment for & 
large Eastern jobber, and during the six 
years he served in this spare-time capacity, | 
he sold a large quantity of goods. 

During this six-year period, McCaig” 
paid the jobber by chet. never requesting 
a receipt. The jobber’s endorsement on 
the check, he believed, would be sufficient | 
evidence that the account had been paid | 


oe 


to date. During this period, io 2 


often took trips to the jobber’s offices 
purchased goods, paying for them at the 
time by check, and the matter was con- 
sidered as a cash transaction. During 
these visits, McCaig often had the jobber 
cash a check for him, this matter being 
one of courtesy and accommodation. 
During all this time, McCaig thought 
he had kept his balance paid with the 
jobber and was greatly surprised one day 
to get from the jobber a letter pishy 
that there was a past-due balance 
$200 which he would thank McCaig to | 
pay at once. McCaig immediately wrote 
the jobber that his account was paid to 
date and that he had canceled checks on 
file to prove it. < 


The Case Came to Trial 


In return, he received a letter from the 
jobber, with an itemized statement show- 
ing a balance due of $200 and a further 
request to make an early payment of this 
amount. McCaig, sure of his ground, 
paid no further attention to this letter 
until a court summons reached him ap- 
praising him that the jobber was bringimg 
suit to recover the disputed sum of $200. 
The case came to trial and the evidence 
heard corresponds exactly with the above 
circumstances. McCaig produced 
checks with the jobber’s endorsements 
and they were admitted as evidence. But } 


when the court rendered the decision it | 


was against McCaig and in favor of 
jobber. The court in rendering the ver 


dict gave the following statement, whit® | ~ 


McCaig listened to with great interest: 
“Nothing appears, either on the ¢ 


or the stubs, to indicate for what purpose 4 
the checks were given. Neither party in | 


the case testified definitely to what tran 





actions the checks related. After hearimg | 


the entire evidence, the court can not Say) 
with any degree of certainty or ace 
that any of the checks shown. in 
dence should have been credited by 
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jobber to the McCaig account. In fact, 
ny of the circumstances in the case 
ck indicate that these checks had reference ‘ 
to independent transactions. Again, it ? 
+2 must be egrages mee op — 
some of the checks were cas in the 
jobber’s office and these can not, in any 
sense, be considered as payments on * 
gecount. It may appear that McCaig’s ae 
| contention is proper in stating that the ef an z 
uch dig. | appellee should show what Fg SohCoag —_— = —<N 
nions and | was made of the funds derived from the eae bigest 
. Even checks in question; that having received Bieerse: «a Ateacer oan Sud See i aera 
alterable | and cashed the checks the burden of pe — ‘ a 
onstitute | proof should be on the jobber. But in | Zaz = ™ \ \ ; / Sa “ 
| entirely strict observance with the tenets of the | --—____"“= 5 : iy : AY Rs — 
law, the capeng < gorge is on eas debtor | - =>. So \, \ j AY : 
_ check j to maintain his plea of payment. AAS SQ “NX 
neces xs “Unless the checks show on their face — ne MQ“ SAX (AIM Hib LAS catia 
een com- for what purpose they were written, it is  eaitaltiiah sscshekcconstnaansgses ttaercamamasencanimashahiitiba taint ‘ 
cause of the court’s opinion that the burden con- | & t 
when a tinues epee ~~ apt d — payment | & P 1 
| binding |. to show that the checks were given in vs Wh M W ll bs d is 
A me ; payment of the account in question and at 7. a ace al = 
ken idea dispute.” ‘f : 
a receipt | . it RMER United States Secretary of Agriculture, the late 
case; McCaig Had To Pay i - Mr. Henry C. Wallace, reported to President Coolidge, 
on So McCaig was forced—much against his > : ‘November 30th, 1923, on the wheat situation: 
oF pe Ag Bye gong bras tnt = rv Be “It is quite apparent,” said Mr. Wallace, “that the 3 
purely paid the $200 twice. All in all, the litiga- | | Canadian farmer has advantages which enable him to ' 
e actual ti Son tn te tek B produce wheat at materially lower costs per bushel 
: ion was expensive to -him, but it has than the American farfher 
led, not taught him that there are some circum- « aa x J 2 ss 5 
e higher stances under which a check is not a bind- | & The Canadian wheat farmer enjoys substantial advan- if 
. ing and legal receipt. 2 tages over the American producer in the matter of ‘ 
McC: If the check is to be a legal receipt, the H yields, land values, the quality of wheat he produces : 
farm in purpose of the check must be in eect 13 and the lower freight rates from points equally distant > 
_ re _ | not only on the face of the check, but on | from markets. : 4 
the ae the stub. Jf the payment is to be on an u The yield of wheat, a very important factor in the ‘4 
apacit account, the words ‘On Account” written be cost of production, is materially higher in Western A 
pacity, on the face of .the check are sufficient to V Canada than in many of our wheat-producing States. ci 
McCaig” protect the maker of the check. i “The freight rates from points in Montana are from 7 s 
juesting The purchase and use of a small and to 10 cents a bushel higher than the rates in Canada yt 
nent on rather inexpensive stamp on the back of | ¥ for the same distances to Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 4 
ufficient all checks is to be commended. The cost , liam at the head of the Lakes, from which the rates to Py 
en paid | is only 4 few cents and the protection . Liverpool under normal conditions are substantially 
Me ug a = is large. Such a stamp may read . the same as from Duluth.” 
in this manner: 2 | 
tee pr se fabs : 2 In addition to these advantages of yield, quality and lower mrs. 
as aa : check is in payment of the following J freight rates, the price of wheat is averaging higher in g 
Duriae Invoices: 3 Canada than in the United States. (Compare Winnipeg and i 
jobber Date Pea Oe eae if Chicago quotations.) ; ¥ 
r being Date _____ Amount $ wd The quality of Canada’s wheat, flour, beef, bacon, butter, 3 
mn. Date ee a t eggs, cheese, apples and other staples has won for her a : 
hhought . “y : , place in the British market in open competition with the 2 
ith the Less discount of To $ ‘ world. Canada is a country for diversified farming and high- a 
ne day Total $ : = = on with a — variety ~ gece nbs ere s 
stat St @ rubber stamp is very liable to be ’ rom wheat and corn to tobacco, peaches, melons and the iy 
aig bs = its weight in sold in pfs of a dis- y finest apples grown. ¢ 
7 puted account, as it will protect the ‘ : M ada a 
Bei drawer of the check in court and will pre- | & Good Land 18 Cheap m Canada é LA 
aaa vent the possibility of paying for an in- S Canada is equipped to produce—with land, railroads, a; 
ocks on voice or bill a second time. Make your | & elevators, steamships, and a white man’s climate. She is + 
y check a legal and binding receipt and i waiting for producers—for people. Homesteads of 160 acres }) 
save yourself trouble. ¥y are offered free for those who will pioneer. Good land near } 
om’ the < the railroads and the towns, with roads, stores, mail service, 4} 
, show- ; 4 : telegraph and telephone connection, churches and schools, f 
further The Wanderer Returns > is offered at from $15 to $20 per acre—some of the best : 
of this in ahd tk tae al land out doors, yielding as high as 50 bushels of wheat. % 
round, the scene of a unique ceremony in Canada is a self-governed country ruled by the will of a free people. It 
| letter. Sieer of Bob. a collie dom who trav- ‘ is a land of law and order, and respect for constituted authority, Canada | 
im ap- eled several iii per at ateain ‘ has 40,000 miles of railroad opening up millions offacres of new land. 
ringing “grin 1 i — e Canada has a national plant and equipment for double her present popu- + 
$200. “Br a real occasion participated - lation, Canada offers a hearty welcome—Government directors and super- +.) 
ident in by school children and adults alike. oe visors assist settlers in securing suitable locations. Full particulars will | 
abows The city Superintendent of Schools « be found in our free illustrated books. Use the coupon below TO-DAY. ) 
i his o.. _ See E. © eet ? ‘f 
menth Siciety,, he 7 “es a nate a 3! 
I eee tee preccel tree | LE : 
sion it | medal from the Societ ee ae : | ‘ 
y- ~ oy 
‘= P Bob, the hero of the day, is a collie . . w 
which % Owned by G. F. Brazier. Last J 5 ———— ee a : 
= Summer while touring in Iowa, Bob ts (roP Department of Immigration and Colonization : 
checks di ame separated from his owner. He bs er Room 226 Ottawa, Canada d 
urpose hiePPeared and Mr. Brazier gave 4| Please send me Book I have checked below: 3 
Oniy ong = pascay 8 i. t »SsU= A. Eastern Carlada ( ) Western Canada( ) @ 
up at Silverton with worn feet and t jou PEOGNG: 60s cee cccveccccncescceseceveresowsesevecndee oe : 
B coat. He headed straight for the bs — ~ BDGGrESS.. 22-02 cece ce seccsvvecececonss RiP Do Fi vnse cas + 
if razier restaurant and there received > _ ene Rmra eee res: "ander inks ; 
& royal welcome. Cc. M.S. ; : (Write name and address plainly) 563, 
amg ee, Uh jn 
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“I make $150 every year 
with this Planet Jr.” 


“Yessir, Joe, I read a piece in a farm paper which made me sit up 
and think. I checked up on the store price of stuff I’m growing now 
right here at home and figured that I’m saving $150 every year.” 


Planet Jr. Garden Seeders and Wheel Hoes are making thousands 
of dollars for farmers every year who used to buy the food their farms 
now raise. Their first small cost is a fraction of what they pay in a 


single season, and they last for years and years. Look for Planet Jr. Tools at good 
hardware and implement dealers. Ask your dealer or write us for catalog. i 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field 
and Garden Implements in the World 


Dept. 24 
Sth & Glenwood Ave. 
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Philadelphia 


















Look 


‘or 
“Planet Jr.” 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES - $1.00 
a 8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES - $1.00 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, , uciog | 8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES - $1.00 


Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
2578 Uni. Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Free | All postpaid, healthy and well rooted stock. Catalog FREE 
Box A, FAIRBURY NURSERIES, FAIRBURY, NEBR. 



















Business Men 


Entertain Farmers 
By W. A. Freehoff 


———— 





HAT the interests of city and country : 


people merge, and that business meq 


both of the cities and of the farms wi) 
be. 


profit by closer social relationshi 


tween the two, was demonstrated in g| 


striking way by a little town in U: 
Wisconsin boasting only 1,000 inhabitants, 
counting men, women and children. 


Several years ago this town of Witten. 
berg, a “one-bank burg in the back 


woods,”’ recognized the interdependengs 
of the village and the farmers surround 
ing it. 


They staged a successful corn show, but” 





A 
rat, ~. 


The minstrel show 


The farmers jammed the hall 


wanted to do even more. Finally they hit 
upon the idea of following the next com 
show with a minstrel show, to which 
farmers from the country roundabout 
were invited as the free guests of the 
business men of Wittenberg. 

This minstrel show was given by the 
business men themselves, so the services 
of the bank cashier and lumber dealer, 
both distinguished for rotundity of fo 
were drafted; also the services of sev 
six-foot masons with a fence-rail sve of 
architecture, and some professional men 
built upon the more conservative betwixt 
and between models. 

It is rumored that. some usurious prices 
were extorted by chore boys and 
men to persuade them to stay at home 
while the farmer and his whole family 
went to the minstrel. One thou 
people jammed a hall intended for 
smaller number of people, and such a 
did the show make that none of the guests 
left before it was completed. 

In such a community, where the farm- 
ers are represented on the chamber 


commerce, or the village betterment a880- 


ciation, or by whatever other name it may 


be called, there is very little talk about } 


the competition of mail-order houses 
local merchants. Such a community, 
serves to be called “rurban,” because it 
neither rural nor urban but a practt 
blend of the two. 





We look not at the things 
which are seen, but at 


are temporal; but the things ¥ 
are not seen are eternal.—2 Co 
ans 4: 18. 
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Two Storms Couldn't 
Wreck This Barn 





x 








IS barn, on J. B. Georger’s farm, 
Wyndmere, N. D., has been through 
two big storms without injury, when 
barns and silos all around were blown 
down. The barn is one of 40 or 50 put up 
by a silo company In Fargo. 

The building units used in the con- 
struction of the walls are concrete slabs 
or staves two and ‘one-quarter inches 
thick, ten inches wide and 30 inches long. 
These staves are all being made by the 
wet-cast method and are steam cured. 

With these units a pair of narrow walls 
js built having a continuous air space |, 














between. ‘The units are’ held in place by 
iers at 42-inch intervals. The 
pier blocks are 514 x 10 x 1314 inches and 
afte provided with grooves on the sides 
into which the ends of the staves are 
| fitted. Each pier is hollow from top to 
bottom to permit the placing of re-en- 


forcing steel. When the steel is in place 
the cavity is filled with cement grout. 
Corner units, lintels, window-sills and 
other details are all cast to fit into the 
general scheme. ss 

The wall is attached to the foundation 
by anchor rods, which are placed in the 
foundation at the time the concrete is 
deposited, and so set that they will pro- 
ject up into the pier columns to the 
height of three courses of staves. When 
the wall is erected to the required height, 
nine-sixteenth-inch wall bolts reaching 
from the foundation to a point six inches 
above the wall are dropped into the holes 
in the pier columns. These holes are then 
filled with cement mortar, and the wall is 
thus re-enforced from foundation to roof 
plate. The upper ends of the bolts are 
threaded so that 2 x 12-inch plates can 
be bolted to the wall. 

The builders believe that it is not the 
roof that usually fails, but that it is the 
wall that gives way first. A roof is only 
48 strong as its supporting walls. K. 


$=» 


“Just a Nail” 


Did you ever see an old bent, rusty nail 
lying in the road? Of course you have. 
And have you ever stopped to think what 
trouble it might cause if it is left there? 
When the road becomes muddy a vehicle 
might run over it and turn the point up; 
the mud .will hold it in this position, per- 
taps a horse may step on it and get it 
into his foot, lose months of work or 
possibly get lock-jaw and die. Or a child 
may be walking barefooted and tread 
upon it, and the injury may prove fatal: 
A doctor may be called upon to come 
quickly to attend to some very sick 
see perhaps a member of your own 
“amity, and be delayed by the nail getting 
nto his tire, or you may get it into your 
own tire and have an hour or so of un- 
Pleasant: work. 

' A little trouble removing it may save 
You or your friends a lot of trouble later 
on. J. Marshall Porter. 
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You get your money's worth out of your piano 
investment only if everybody in the house can 
play it. Own a Gulbransen and your home is 
enriched with a real musical instrument. 
You have a piano everybody enjoys because 
everybody can play it, and with rare feeling 
and expression! 

Piano quality? Yes. 100%. The Suburban 
Model, for instance. A particularly carefully 
made instrument. Good tone. Easy keyboard 
touch for hand playing. Fine veneers. Excel- 
lent finish. Handsome. Easy to play. Price only 
, $530. 





prces 
wn the back at the factory 
Ask for details of the 
convenient Uume payment plan 


Gulbransen is 
known everywhere 
for quantity pro- 
duction. That's 


Nationally Priced 


Culbransen cash 








i450 S30 *61S *700 


why we can build 
ey and sell so high- 


| TT grade an instru- 
iH 
li 

t ‘ 


Why You Get Your Money’s Worth, 
and More, in a GULBRANSEN 


strument when 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


ment, for so little money. Gulbransen has also 
made it possible for anyone, whatever his cir 
cumstances, toown a genuine Registering Piano 
and pay for it in two years, if you wish. Prices 
range from $450 for the Community Model to 
$530 for the Suburban Model, $615 for the 
Country Seat Model and $700 for the White 
House Model, the finest musical instrument 
that skill, the choicest materials and more than 
50 years’ experience can produce. 

The Gulbransen is nationally priced. It 
costs the same everywhere in the United 
States. Look in .— 
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the back of the in- 





! d this C 
oO Check here if you do not owna 


(D Check here if interested in bay- 
iag player action installed in 
your piano. 


you buy. For your 
protection the 
price is plainly 
branded there at 


the factory. 






Witte year name and address in mar- 
n. Mail to Guibransen pompeng. 
200 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


“Easy to Play”’ 
Frode Mark 


Mark 









ULBRANSEN 
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The ‘Registering Piano 


at nt to neglect. Have it tuned at least twice a year. 















Tf you write now for our 19 


Big Boston 


Simply state where 


be sent without extra charge. 


These tested 


pg , will be 





Catalogue, we will 
send the famous HENDERSON Collection of 
ne packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, 
Lettuce, White Ti 
Radish, Henderson's Invincib 
Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. . 
HOW TO GET THEM 
ag saw this advertisement, 
enclose ten cents for mailing the Catalogue 
‘Everything for the Garden,” and the seeds wil 


EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 


come in a cou; enve which, 
sonepted ros 25-cent 


payment on any order amounting to $1.00 or 
more. *t delay; write at once. a 


PETER HENDERSON & LO. 


1925 Catalogue 





Now Ready 
ped Scarlet | Biggerand better than ever, 
ie Asters, | the most beautiful andcom- 


plete hortieultural publica- 
tion of the year, a book of 
208 Pages 

16 color pages, 72 pages in 
Rotogravure and over 1000 
half-tone illustrations di- 
rect from photegraphs of 
results from Henderson's 
seeds—the finest catalogue 
we have ever issued. + 
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ae Bigger Profits 


W Ty EMLONG' Sy 


per Acre Yield 


Mrs. F. Maitland received 
$1500 from an acreofEmlong’s 
Blue Ribbon Strawberries last 
> ie 00 Emlong Plants brought 
W. Moele, of Minn., $65. $1000 
wed acre is usual for growers who 
ad to our plants. You can do as well! 


Plants we send you 
strain as those above. 


Every Plant Guaranteed 
to LIVE and GROW 
Long, sturdy soot developed by 
cultural methods i o 

m ideal vi: — oot assure you quick 
y sturdy plant growth and heavy yield 
of big berries, the easy kindto sell. Our 
mi plants thrive under severest condi- 
tions. Emlong’s plants are a// certain- 
ties. You take no risk. Every sonnet 
is guaranteed tolive,to 
ce. Be sure of results. at 


b by our st Ts experience, 
GAIN PRICES Why pay big 


prices ie strawberries? Grow them 
yourself, Special Garden Collections 
of finest varieties at big savings. $100 
in cash prizes for best yields. FREE 
catalog tells all about it, 


” FREE Book tells 
about MASTODON 


Biggest, sweetest, most pf “duc- Fill 
tive of all Everbearers. B 18 
ew coreless Black- 

Alfred } berry, tremendous A Qt. 
cropper, bears second year. Berries 2 inches 
long, and sweet as honey. 
Get facts from our 1925 
Catalog. Contains valuable, 
reliable information on 
preparing ground, care of 
plants, etc. Advancedcor- 
rect guidetosuccessin rais- 
ing ceca persion, Rasp- 
cag F ae. 





















of same 








raat ine 
Roses, Gladiolus, %@ 
Fede” plants and Shrubs. ' 
Based on 51 years of develop- 
ing euperiog strains. You need 
this Write for it at once. 
NOW i is FREE! 


HENRY EMLONG & SONS 
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Box 7 Gtovensvilie, Mich. 








obitiry STRAWBERRY PLANTS 232383 


E. Hepner, Va. says 
per acre from your plants.” 


Ky | made at the rate ra ‘$1.40 400 
Catalog free. Address 
Cc. $. PERDUE Box 10 SHOWELL, MD. 
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SPRAYERS 


A high-grade dependable high-pressure 
power sprayer at small cost. An ideal 
outfit for the grower with limited acre- 
age, who wants,to keep his trees clean 
and produce the MOST arid the BEST 
fruit. Has a capacity of 


544 ‘Gallons a Minute 
at 250 Pounds Pressure 


—and it has plenty of power to keep 
the pressure right up where you want it. 
Complete with Rotary Agitator, Built-in 
Pressure Regulator, 2 H.P. Sprayer 
Engine, Bean Porcelain-lined Pump, 
Special Truck and many other features 
found on no other low-priced outfit. A 
real money-maker for the grower. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 

17 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
116 W. Julian 'St., San Jose, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Send me full details of the Bean 
Simplicity Power Sprayer. 

| SSR Re eae 


Address__ 


Furnished with 
or without truck 














The Total Eclipse 


of the Sun 
By Latimer J. te lamesee 





N the forenoon of January 24, 1925, a 
total e@lipse of the sun will occur. It 
will be visible along a narrow zone extend- 
ing through a part of Corinecticut* and 
New York State. The path of totality 


passes through New Haven, New York 
City, Poughkeepsie, and Buffalo. At 


Philadelphia the sun will be 92 per cent 
eclipsed at about eight minutes after nine 
o’clock, but this magnitude of the eclipse 





A partial eclipse of the sun, exposure 
every 15 minutes 





An eclipse of the sun 


will last only a moment. In New York 
City the interval of totality will last only 
half a minute. 

Total eclipses occurring in such densely- 
populated sections are exceedingly rare. 
The track of the moon’s shadow (which 
darkens the sun) more often falls upon 
uninhabited territory or on the ocean. To 
witness such a phenomenon in a city is an 
opportunity seldom afforded. Street 
astronomers who sell glimpses of the 
heavens through telescopes mounted on 
the curb should do a large amount of 
business on January 24, provided the sky 
is suitably clear. But the millions of 
population will enjoy the spectacle with- 
out the aid of a telescope, for a total 
eclipse of the sun is about the most im- 
pressive sight permitted the eye of man. 

The rushing forward of the dark gloom 


- of the moon’s shadow, the momentary 














Ovk Free Garden Guide 
and Catalog is now c 
to mail. This book contains - 4 
pages of expert _advice—, 3 








upon wo Sc. on See 
Purchases of $1.00 or more. % 
Send for a Free Copy Today, 


Buist’s Record—Growing and Supply- 
ing Seeds of the Highest Grade since | 


Free Flower Seeds with orders of 50c and evel 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Dept.A Philadelphia, Pa, 
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BIG 
STRAWBE 


HA y Biggest and best of late Stra 
rfect. Ab 

PREE Catalog of Small Fraite, 

L, J. Farmer, Box 245, Pulaski, N, 


BUY wG-oy, aa 
UNAULLEOSS32 
ree yoh ent & 7. 
Ni ow for free samples 


pad. omgeve zen big money. Lyf yy: is tested. 
& days approval. investigate th this 


hettal pantene apa hay. Bir moon yak ae 
won ire an e mo er. 
worth $60 er ocre. Our su: 4 perior 


stand withless seed. W: today for my 
talog. Low prices on Alfalfa, Clover, Alsik: Sea <5 
A. A. Berry SeedCo., Box 1009, ¥ 
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5 TOMATO spcctausee 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 
Morn’’---pink 
ned, firm fleshed and 
flavored---is one of our 
j and finest varieties. A sure and ear 
ly producer of solid fruit, &@ ome 
slicer. No cracks about the stem. Packet, 25c. 
LIVINGSTON’S 1925 SEED ANNUAL---FREE ea 
For better gardens, get this handsomely illustrated ‘ 
nual. Describes in detail such new and ular ved ae % 
as Golden Acre Cabbage, Golden Plume Celery ce * 
Early Yellow Sweet on, Honey Ball Musiniclon, "Ki i 
of Denmark Spinach, ete., etc. Tells to 
plant for surest, biggest crops. write for free copytoday 
THE ne stench = te a are ee <a ; 
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Our 1925 (50th LEE 
the finest we have ever published. It will 
be sent free upon request. Contains ! 
pages, thousands of illustrations . 
descriptions, twenty full pages in color® 5 

» Many new novelties and attractive offers . e 
© Send for your copy today. A post 

5 will bring it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED co. 
Floral Park, New York 
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visitation of the stars in a sky of semi- 
seas. the blooming glow of the pearly 
sone of light around the hidden solar 
<li these make the phenomenon im- 
we. This strange hght around the 
js called a corona and is seen only 
the sun is concealed by the disk of 

the moon during a total eclipse. 
From the windows of city sky-scrapers 
the forward approach of the shadow will 


The corona around the eclipsed sun 


be seen swiftly moving, a weird and un- 
canny pall as it darkens the horizon and 
sweeps inland from the bay. The coming 
of a terrible storm would fail ta give such 
an idea of rapid motion and sinister im- 
port. With the shadow sometimes comes 
a chilling breeze, an effect probably pro- 
duced in the atmosphere by the sudden 
obstruction of sunlight. But at this time 
of the year the day is likely to be cold 


rh cs ees 

n localities where the solar disk is 
lacking only one- or two-hundredths of 
being entirely covered, it will be interest- 
ing to note the aspect of shadows cast 
by sucha thin crescent of the sun. The 
shadows will appear distorted and all the 
little spets of light where rays fall through 
small openings, instead of being round 
images of the sun, will appear as thin 
creseents. 

Over the greater part of the continent 
where the sun has risen high enough to be 
seen, only a partial eclipse will be visible, 
the magnitude varying with the distance 
of theobserver from the path of totality. 


A Fable 











A crow settled down on the limb of a tree 

a fine piece of cheese in her beak; 
thought the fox on the ground, “That 
cheese would suit me; I’ve been wanting 
4 bit for a week.” Then aloud, with a 
smile very winning, he said: ‘Good 


| Merning-te you, Mistress Crow; how well 


you are ing! how glossy your head! 
and your eye is as black as a sloe! Your 
figure, ah madam! it makes my heart 
ep I can not describe you in words. 
™ sure if I once heard a song from your 

bill I would greet you as Queen of the 
me The gratified crow hardly looked 
—_ flaw in sentiments charming as these, 
ut alas! as she opened her great beak to 

‘aw, away went her morsel of cheese. It 
Was quickly snapped up as it fell on the 
rocks by nard, who waited below. 
8 very good cheese,” said the wily 

new I bid you good day, Mistress 

An ow! who sat near her remarked 

> “Haven't I told og: repeatedly, 


’s not to be trusted?” | 


as his goggles he wiped and . 
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fie 


Send for it today! 


E SURE to get a copy 

of our big, new 1925 Seed \\\ , 
Book before you order your \\\ 
seeds, roots and bulbs for your \\\ 
vegetable and flower gardens 
this season. 


This book is profusely illustrated \\ 
and its 176 pages cover everything \\\ 
you need to know about gardening. 


We specialize in seeds, roots and bulbs 
only and in our 1925 seed book you will 
find only the very best and most suc- 
cessful varieties. Furthermore our 
prices are very reasonable even though 
some seed crops have been very short 
and some varieties rather scarce. 


You can be sure of a very successful 
garden if you use Maule’s Seeds because 
every lot is tested by us for germination 
and growing power; and because of this 
testing and our specialization work 
there are no better seeds, roots and 
bulbs than Maule’s. 


Every order is shipped within 
24 hours after receipt 


The Maule Seed Book for 1925 is the 
best we have ever published in all our 
48 years as seedsmen, gardeners and 
farmers and it gives you full benefit of 
this long experience. ‘ 

Send for it today 


NONE 


BETTER 7 WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 


803 Maule Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


MAULES 


-EEDS 


“ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 





MAULE’S 
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Canada and the 
World Wheat Price 
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HE American farmer is puzzled about 

the wheat situation this year. It looks, 
at this writing, as if we will have a wheat 
crop of 814,000,000 bushels. A year ago 
the crop was 786,000,000 bushels. This is 
an increase of 28;000,000 bushels. 

At the same time the price has jumped 
up about 35 per cent. What is the matter? 
Has the law of supply and demand been 
repealed so that now the more we produce 
the more we will get per bushel for it? 

It looks that way until we study the 
matter, and then we find that the United 
States is having less and less to say every 
year about the price of wheat, while our 
northern neighbor, Canada, is having 
more and more to say about it every year. 

The wheat market is a world market. 
It is commonly said that the price is set in 
Liverpool and it is the exportable surplus 
of wheat that has the most direct bearing 
on the world price. During the war years, 
the United States was far and away the 
biggest contributor to the European wheat 
supply, but the last two years have seen 
her taking second place to Canada. 

The development of Canada as a wheat 
producer has been phenomenal, rivaling 
our own development during the ’80’s and 
90’s. In 1900, Canada grew only about 
2,000,000 acres of wheat, while last year 
she sowed over 23,000,000 acres, and the 
end is not yet. Conservative men say 
that only about one-fourth of Canada’s 
available wheat area in the three prairie 
provinces is now being used. 


~ Canadian Weather Problem 


Canada, however, while blessed with an 
abundance of land, is not always blessed 
with favorable weather and abundant 
rainfall. Her yields of wheat per acre 
show a very extreme variation from year 
to year. Since 1900, extreme variations 
in yield from 10.1 bushels to 26.0 bushels 
per acre have occurred. During the 
same period the extremes in the United 
States have only been from 12.2 to 17 
bushels per acre. 

This difference is mainly due to the more 
even rainfall and wider area covered by 
the wheat belt of the United States. In 
1923, Canada had a bumper crop of over 
474,000,000 bushels, while this year the 
crop is estimated at 282,000,000 bushels. 
This variation in production naturally 
has a great effect on the surplus available 
for export and upon the price which the 
farmer of the United States receives for 
his wheat. Note the following table, 
showing relation of per-acre yields in 
Canada to exports of wheat: 


Canadian Wheat, 1913—1922 


Year Production, Yield per Exports of 
Bushels acre, Bushels crop, Bushels 

1913 231,717,000 
1914 161,280,000 

393,262,000 

262,781,000 

233,743,000 

189,075,000 


399,786,000 279,493,000 


From now on the American farmer and 
grain- dealer, when wondering what is 
going to happen to the price of wheat, will 
wat ch the-weather reports from Canada. 
The exports of wheat and wheat flour 
from the United States during the fiscal 
year ending July 1, 1924, were in excess of 
100,000,000 bushels. Whether we, in the 
United States, have a high protective 
tariff or not, so long as we continue to be 
an ex rting nation, Canadian weather 
and Canadian wheat will havé an in- 
creasingly important bearing on the price 
of our own wheat. R. F. Taber. 


WONDERFU! 
Strawberry 
shih 


for which 
we want the 
best name we 
can get. 


We have them—splendid, well devele 
deep-rooted, new ground plants. We Wan 
you to know about them. We are offering 
prize of 


$250.00 For a Na 


The offer is simple—liberal. It is cont ; 
in our Berry PlantSales Book.Getourb 
readaboutit. We willincludeafreepack: 
Pansy Seed. Send now for our 1925 BerryP lant 
Book. It gives full information reg 
our line of Small Fruits, Seeds, Bulbs, rita 

and Ornamentals. Do not delay. Write ¢ 

us immediately — delays are 
dangerous. : 


Baldwin-whitten: (oaae 
Ackerman Nurseries (ix 
0. BRR ESA Pans ce. e 
Box 10 Bridgman, Mich. (a= 








or orchard needs. 


Choicest Seeds : 


CHANCE does not enter into your gardening when you gq 
the flower and vegetable seeds list: : 
THE STORRS & HARRISUN CATALOG FOR $95 
All are proved varieties that consistently secure the rein ia 
results. This catalog covers everything your garden, 

It is free. Write for it today. 








} javestignte crop and 

= asew, Unercelled for fertilizing. Sweet Clover 
ture an: ve y using 
of Red Clover. We We spectalze in in garess, Beets 


Timothy snd Be eed seed aon gras. ae All FREE be 


Seed Co., Dept. 909, 





small len— 
eR ii Head" gmon, Tred peauty 
| il PARSLEY, Triple Curled 

canna, PARSNIP, Fi a 

RADISH, ‘White Icicle 
spmach, Summer 
Tomato, Gr. ap 
Turnip, Purple Top ; 
Own, Prizetaker 
so 9 GRAND FLOWERS worTy 50 cts, 
aster, 100 Colors Pinks, Prize Mixed 
ALYSsum, Little ‘Gem POPPY, 150 ‘Sorts 

“Giant Mixed 


WAVES OF GOLD 
KOcHtA, Beautiful MIRED FLOWERS, 500 Kind 
MIGHONETTE, eet 

All 24 Varieties above bs Nailed | tor br 10 cts 


Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. ¥. 
25 Summer OXALTS | Bulbs 4 as cts. 
10 Orchid Flowering GLADIOLUS Bulbs 25 ¢té. 
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back with a certified cheek, making it good 
peyond all doubt. But the ten days 
“ What'll I do now?’ ai 
_ “fevy an execution,’ sugges ‘om, 
“Ay execution was placed in the hands 
of the constable, reciting the railroad was 
indebted to Tom B $118 for his mule 
and various court costs. The constable 
went over to the depot, and the agent 
said he was not authorized to pay out any 


on the claim. ; 
a Well?” asked the magistrate, up a 
oT Bend the constable out fishing and 


appoin t me deputy,’ said Tom. 
"The order was made. Tom went home 


and got his shotgun and a big log chain.. 


An eastbound freight train thundered in. 
Tom poked his gun into the cab and the 
engineer and fireman climbed down. Then 
he locked the drive-wheels to the track 
with the log chain. The agent and con- 
ductor rushed up to remonstrate. Tom 
quieted them by cocking his gun. Men 
were sent out to flag approaching trains. 
busines® was at a standstill, 
while the frantic agent pounded his tele- 
h key. Tom sat aety on a truck, 
gun across his lap. Presently the agent 
came running out. 
“Come into the office and get your 
» he said. 

he what does the manager say?’ 
ee getting up. . 
says it won't happen again,’ re- 
plied the agent. 

"This was an actual incident. This 
man was not contentious, but he. felt that 
he had been mistreated, and he followed 
the course that appeared to him most 
certain to make the railroad realize he 
had not been given a square deal.” 


* 


Loaning Farm Machinery 
By Harry Holt 


Three years ago John Ellis loaned his 
binder to Bill Jones. Now, Bill was a 
good bor. He was willing to lend 
andwas alw>vs ready to borrow. He always 
- the same care to borrowed property 
he gave his own. The trouble was 
he did not care for his own machinery 
.. He usually unhitched where he 
the implement last and permitted it 

to be protected only by the blue sky. 
John was a different t of farmer. 
had a tool shed built of rough lumber, 
t a good roof over it. Every 
implement was oiled and greased after 


emg used and put away for the time 
One can imagine John’s feelings when 
ae made up his mind then and 
aate ean not afford to lend it to you 
you and you can pay'me for the 

new policy. When he borrows, he rents 


There was no deterioration from 
the weather. 

the binder was returned three weeks later 
ne. He bolts loose and a few screws 
that when any one came to borrow 

from him that he would tell them: 
but if you wish I will send one 
of my men over to your farm to operate 
Man’s time and rent for the implement.” 
has not lost a single friend by this 
and pays the other fellow for operating 
the wed implement. 
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They came, they saw, 
\they stayed 


‘Needle pad oy J was Gowtty tm. 
with thefarming opportuni- 
here and bought 
beautiful Santa Clara Valley.I have 
planted an orchard of ig eng 
which are starting to bear. 
over 1500 chickens which pay well. 
Am near a market for my produce; 


have of irriga 8 
—C. B. K., MENLO Park, Cat. 


“We own sixty acres. The amount 
roduced is amazing, i to the 
ong growing season and &n abun- 

dance of water. A herd of dairy cows 
—— ina check not to be 


es; . 
— Mrs. A. C. McC., Mopesto, Cat. 


“I have purchased ten acres here 
Arboga, and ae on it every- 
thing we can eat. I feel satisfied with 
the opportunity California offers for 
making a living having beauti- 
ful ae. ‘ 
gret it mor want to Sad 

—C. P., Anpoca, Cat, 


240,000 people 


filled out this passport . 


to better living 


e. Fanuioin California yields 

: greaterrewardsboth in mon- 

ey and in happiness. The 

smiling, kindly climate of 

California means more than 

physical comfort. It has a 

great economic value. Because of it you can 
work outdoors twelve months a year. Youoften 
get two or more crops a year. You can grow 
more kinds of crops here than in any other state. 


Co-operative marketing 

You can raise profitable crops and control their sale 
through your own co-operative marketing organization. 
Practically every major crop is represented by one. 

Small farms are the rule here—more than half of 
them are under 50 acres. These small farms require less 
capital and less work to operate than harger farms else- 
where. Many families are independent and prosperous 
on twenty acres of good irrigated land properly managed. 

Twice as prosperous 

Young California now stands eighth in population 
among the states. It is first in the number of passenger 
automobiles. It is fourth in crop values and fourth in 
total wealth. It has just twice thesavings bank deposits 
per capita asthe rest ofthe United States. 

If you are even fairly successfulnow and have a mod- 
erate nest egg tostart with California offers a better liv- 
ing. The coupon shown below is your passport to it; 


_ 240,000 ptople have filled it out already. 


Send the coupon for“ Farmingin California”—a book 
that tells all you want to know on thesubject. It is writ- 
ten by authorities and is backed by Californians Inc.,a 
non-profit organization of citizens and institutions inter- 
ested only in the sound development of the state. 


Come to San Francisco 

San Francisco, the headquarters of Californians Inc., 
is also the trading center of California’s Great Valley, 400 
miles long, and of the equally fertile valleys of the Coast 
Range. It is the starting point for every place in Cali- 
fornia that you will want to go. 

When you come to California, come direct to San 
Francisco, and Californians Inc. will assist you in every 
possible way. Write now for “ Farming in California.” 
Address Cattrorwians Ine., San Francisco, California. 








MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLEI about life in California 
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Tou: can 7g it w with seeds that owen 
vitality and life—that are of er- 
mination and adapted to the soi he 


work of prepa’ the lan 
the same pa ar oe oO bey be ee > 
the tells the story; 


profit—of ten double or triple—comes from using 
hardy, big-yielding, Michigan-grown, Isbell’s seeds. 


46 Years of 


Better Seeds 


For nearly a half century, 
Isbell’s have been Soren 
ing ng yield, vitality and 


imenting, ¢ careful eolection, 


Eevee, a nd cleaningm 


200,000 customers have 

quality — they plant 

Cais coetl pens <i pas lollies bam ieaes. 

We grow our own seed— you buy direct from us, 
saving money and eliminating all risk of substitution. 


This Valuable Book— 
The 1925 Isbell’s Seed. 


Annual tells atthe to / F —F REE 
estecteoodohen owto a eee S 

oO e ad i 
Feri izecfone and) J 


aw by ‘direct Gon: | 





S. M. ISBELL & COMPANY : 
383 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 


Send vous S9800008 Anon a direct- 
from-grower prices on Quality (71) 


Name 
Address............ 


60 Acres. of ROSeS 


TuInx of the choice you have when selecting from 

great rose gardens. You are sure of getti only - Amy 
prolific, field-grown rose plants, guarant to bloom in 
three months. Our reputation of 71 years is back of the 
rose offerings in our 1925 free catalog. Post-card brings 
it immediately. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
#8 __ Painesville, Ohio 
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TNGEEROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 

ene anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream 
of the world’s productions. 
**Dingee * known as the 
best for 74 years. Safe 4 
guaranteed anywhere in U. 
Write for a copy of 
“New Guide to Rose Culture” 

for 1925, It’s FREE. 


a ere ea 
aerate reer eet ace 


1850, 70 Gr 





ey prnens «& CON ARD € CO0., Box ee Wess Green, Pa. 


Is your land yielding a satisfactory \ 

profit? Here’s an amazing new FREE 

book that tells how to make it yield} 
$500 to $1200 per acre. Thousands | 
are making these profits. Others, who 
have only a very small space are hav- 


and we'll send you your on Lam This book 
also tells "seen wy ackberries and 
grapes. it’s F TREE a6 
R. M. 
Boxl4i¢é - 


KELLOGG CO. co. 
Three Rivers, Mich. 








What Should Farm 
Power Cost? 


Continued from page 11 





are powered with current from Niagara, con- 


sumers enjoy rates of five to seven or eight 
cents for the first 40 or 50 kilowatts and half 
as much for additional current. 

These rates are made possible in Ontario 
by public ow nership of the system, popularly 
known as “Hydro.” A private business has 
additional costs in the shape of taxes, and on 
the other hand is apt to be run more cheaply 
and efficiently. We are not great believers 
in public ownership this side of the Great 
Lakes, but I mention the matter to show that 
low rates for farm current are by no means 
unheard-of. 


What Should the Cost Be? 


What, then, should be the cost of electric 
current on the farm? 

Should it be 12 or 15 or 18 cents per kilo- 
watt hour, as it commonly is? Should the 
rate be fixed by taking the cost of producing 
current in a small, inefficient plant—plus the 
loss on current supplied big users at cut rates 
—plus the cost of distributing current to any 
small user—plus all overhead—plus profit— 
plus the extra maintenance and overhead of 
a long delivery line extending for miles into 
the country? 


Farm Electrification Waits on Rates 


To all of these questions, the answer is ‘‘No.” 
The method is wrong, the point of view is 
entirely wrong. Our farms will never be 
electrified until a far more broad-minded 
policy prevails. 

The farm electric rate should not be the 
highest town rate plus something, but A LOW 
TOWN RATE MINUS SOMETHING. 

In other words, the manufacturers of 
power should view the farm market for cur- 
rent, not as so many thousand small usérs, 
but as a single unit—the largest single user 
of electric power, entitled to the lowest rate. 
Farm rate schedules should be based, not on 
the household rate in town plus an addi- 
tional charge, but on the lowest town rate 
to the largest consumer, plus an additional 
charge for longer distribution and more 
transformer equipment. 


A Suggestion to Electrical Men 


The electrical business, like all businesses, 
consists of small men and big men. The 
small man throws up his hands in horror at 
the idea of five-cent current for farmers. It 
can’t be done, it is preposterous, it is plain 
suicide for the company. 

The big man—and luckily there are many 
such in high positions—knows that it can be 
done, and that there are overpowering 
economic and social reasons why it must be 
done. I have not the space to go.into them 
here, but they: are perfectly well known to 
the big men in the electrical industry. They 
know, too, how extremely desirable the farm 
market for current is, from an engineering 
viewpoint. 


—And Orle to Farmers 


Let me say, finally, that farmers can con- 
tribute to the great work of electrification 
chiefly by being informed and reasonable. 
We need the cunning of the serpént and the 
harmlessness of the dove. In particular, it 
is not worth while, in my opinion, to try to 
force low farm rates on the electrical com- 
panies by order of Public Service Commis- 
sions, or similar methods. 

It is all a question of point of view. And 
as soon as the electrical men convince them- 
selves that this is not only possible, but the 
only common-sense policy to follow, .the 
will go ahead of their own accord. They will 
not need to be pushed. 





Godliness with contentment 

is great gain. For we brought 

nothing into this world, and 
it is certain we can carry nothing out. 
And having food and raiment, let us 
be therewith content.—1 Timothy 6: 
6, 7, 8. 

















STAHELIN’S | 


STRAWBERRY PL! 


Big yielding, successful strains. 
make you $500 an acre. Varieties # 
clude EATON, DELICIOUS, PRE 
ER, COOPER and MASTODON, ¢ 
New, Sensational EVERBEARER., _ 
Stahelin plants robust, healthy 
heavily rooted. Very sturdy. Guar 
teed to live and grow. Yield big eve 
where. Make big money on straw 
ries this year! You can Save money by 
taking advantage of our low prices 
Stahelin Quality is your assurance ¢ 
complete satisfaction. 


GRAPE PLANTS $18 n 


500,000 Concord plants of hardy, big | p 
ing strain, priced at only $18.00 per tho 
Sure producers. Will yield bi ny wh 
Guaranteed to succeed anywhere. Srhese : 
‘ood soough for anybody. Better than ; 
ONCORD offerings. sare opportunity, 


BLACKBERRIES! Stahelin’s root-c 
blackberry — known everywhere to. be | 
cheapest. nnot be surpassed by any o . 
Yield the finest berries. Positive me 
makers. Will net you $200 to $500 per 
Fully described in our big, new 1925 catalog, 


FREE BIG CATALOG 


WRITE FOR IT! 


All about Strawberries, Grapes, Blackbe: 

Raspberries, Asparagus, Roses and Orname: 
Shrubs. Your guide to success and profits. 

of valuable information. Write today for # 
money saving book. Send at once. 











Farlest Io 


” GM ecriy soJuy aD veneed, Pepe 
i send you 8 a pat of of this Tomato 


Solon Radish, Past Parsnip, gy a isi 
for 106. Den bie ee ereraene Siet ee. all - 
satisfied. Catalog of Seed Bargains FREE. ‘Send 
5. W. Jung Seed Co., Farm 8 Randolph, 





o sey at 


Write for >> 
the new Kunderd 
Catalog — QUICK 


Senp for my new 1925 Gladioli catalog 
at once and get the benefits I offer for 
early orders. Choice, new varieties of 
Kunderd Gladioli now offered for the 
first time. Catalog describes hundreds 
of varieties. Many illustrated in color. 
My full cultural instructions are in- 
cluded. Send for the catalog right away. 


A. E. KUNDERD, Box 69, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
The Originator of the Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gledioli 


Trade Mark 
THEY STAND SUPREME 





SPECIAL OFFER 
Made te build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION 
tae "mien. worth’ S0er Terk 
TO oer t Gnion, 8 best 


wath 15c; 10 
worth 25c. 65 in all; worth $1. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS | 
and packing and 
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The Verdict on 
the Crow 


Continued from page 21 


fact that 18.7 per cent of the reports were 
favorable, therefore, indicates a more wide- 
feeling that the crow is beneficial 

the actual percentage figures would 


: Taking all the factors into consideration, 
after thorough analysis of the reports, we 
believe the following statement to be as 
accurate and conclusive as can be secured: 

First: The crow, wherever found in large 
numbers, is injurious to farmers from March 
to December inclusive. 

Second: Wherever crows are numerous, 
they should be reduced in numbers, and this 
should be done under, and with, the active 
co-operation of the state or national agri- 
cultural authorities. The crow need not be 
exterminated. 

Third: The good crows do by eating 
insects does not compensate for the damage 
done by eating eggs and young of other in- 
sectivorous birds. 

Fourth: In acting as scavengers, crows 
carry disease; farmers should bury or burn, 
at once, all dead animals. 

The following received awards for the best 
and most accurate reports: 

. Lena Brady 
SEPA... Ss kan cs Oklahoma 
Mrs. Wm. J. Kelly... .. Minnesota 
W. A. Raymond Kansas 
Mrs. Leon A. Jones... .Oklahoma 
Winton Weydemeyer.. . Montana 
Gilbert Wieseckel Wisconsin 
Walter Reveler Rhode Island 
Mrs. Caroline Schwartz Oklahoma 
Mrs. Will Ratcliffe... . . Tennessee 
Charles Vercoe Pennsylvania 
H. H. Hawley Missouri 
W. A. Harron 
. Prince T. Woods....... Massachusetts 
ee, SUMVOS. ww... Wyoming 
. Irene Hohman Smart... Texas 
. Fred L. Fuller 

Virginia 


[asm Dixby......... New Hampshire 
. M. G. Ayers New Mexico 

. Merton Robbins....... Idaho 

. Acil Underwood 

. Rev. Thos. Booth Connecticut 


FSRES sen ]SH8eweorme 


Special Favors for All, 


or None? 
: Continued from page 9 
standard of living that is not apgeecishiy 


better and often not nearly so g as that 
pre-war days. The trades unions have 
all they could to boost wages, with the 
result that they pay out all their gains in in- 
; prices for what they buy, even as the 
Protected industries have had their so-called 
protection profits sucked ona in higher 
for supplies and materials. Few are 

off, and the farmer is worse off. 
should any class seek advantage by 
legislation? God is just, and nature 
an alchemy by which such advantage is 
neutralized and nullified. Special advantage 

for one is disadvantage for others. 

“Down with Special Privilege” 
Protection has been misnamed. It is only a 
senseless obstruction to the commerce and 
Prosperity all the nations might otherwise 
enjoy. Take the maps of Europe and the 
United States. Take the trade barriers that 
fest on the European boundary lines and in 

tion set them down on our state 

lines. What would become of our interstate 

trade? What would the trade of Europe 
e with those barriers removed? 

Sometimes wonder if it be possible to be 
at once a good business man, as the term is 
fommonly understood, and a good economist. 

instinct of the business man heretofore 

to seek and utilize advantage 

Wherever he can find it. The instinct of the 
economist is to eradicate advantage. 

the economist knows that in no other 

way can the true interests of all be served. 

Libraries of rubbish called ‘‘economics” have 

Written, though the most profound 

sconomic truth is embraced in the Golden 

: As ye would that others should do 

‘Mato you, do ye also unto them. 











You can dig and slave and work all 
you want to but — Do you know 
how to cut the corners on expense? 


How are you going to make money 
at farming if you pay too much for 
your tools? 


The wise farmer knows where to 
buy his supplies at money saving 
prices. 


He buys from the Factory and keeps 
the profits at home —right in his 
own pocket. 


You farmers need this book. It jf 
shows you how to save money on all , 
your agricultural implements, cream 
separators, harness, hardware, 
paints, roofing, etc., in fact, it’s the 
wide awake farmer’s guide to lower 
prices on everything he needs. 


Get your copy today. Don’t delay. 
This book of 92 pages is helping | 
hundreds of thousands of American . 
farmers enjoy the fruits. of their 
labors. 


How about you? It is for you to 
say if you_want to save money. 








Please send me a copy of your catalog, “Sears Farm Dollar Saver,” con- 
taining 92 pages of farm equipment and supplies sold at factory prices. | 


73F59} 
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$11.50 Delivered East of the Mississippi 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Fall spraying with Scalecide controls 


Ge psylia and peach leaf curl. Spring ap- 


on” see 
AHO. 





$Drum $2 Extra — Returnable 


Big Volume Lowers Cost 


The volume of Scalecide used 
last year would spray enough 
bearing apple trees, set 40 feet 
apart, to bound the United 
States and make eight rows 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
This big production makes pos- 
sible the low price at which 
you can buy Scalecide. The 
new 15-gallon drum, costing 
$11.50, contains enough Scale- 
cidetospray as manytrees, until 
they drip, as one 50-gallon bar- 

of lime-sulphur, applied 
with equal thoroughness. And 
it — only half the time 
and labor to apply Scalecide. 


Scalecide is not an oil emulsion 
but a miscible oil that mixes 
instantly with cold water and 
stays mixed without agitation. 


= 
Its continuous use for the past 
twenty years throughout the 
fruit-growing world has proven 
that it will not do ifijury such 
as has been so often attributed 
to oil emulsions and improp- 
erly made miscible oils. 


a ae ge 
On every tree, shrub and vine 
that sheds its leaves in winter— 
use Scalecide as your dormant 
spray.4 Then you will know 
that you have done all that 
can be done at that particular 
time by any dormant spray or 
combination of sprays. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry ecide, 
show him this advertisement 
—or order direct from us. 
Send $11.50 plus $2 for each 
15-gallon drum. The $2 will be 
refunded upon return of drum. 


Send today for new booklet, “Economy of Scalecide’’—it’s free. 


B.G. PRATT CO. Department 38 


50 Church St. . NEW YORK, N.Y. 


plication controls aphis, pear thrips, 
leaf miner, case bearer and leaf rol- 
ler. Either fall or spring spraying with 
Scalecide controls scale, bud moth, 
European red mite, fungus or blight 
cankers from which are spread fire 
blight, collar rot and root rot. And 
in addition, year after year use of 
Scalecide invigorates the trees. Furthe 
ermore, Scalecide is pleasant to use. 


| Carboleine 


A miscible oil —has 
been in use longer 
than any oil sprayon 
the market, except 
Scalecide, and kills 
scale as well as Scale- 
cideeven at a weaker 
dilution-and known 
to be safe. While it 
will not ‘do all that 
Scalecide will do, 
neither will any 
otherdormantspray. 
Price: $20 per 50- 
gallon barrel includ- 
ing container, f.o.b. 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Oil Emulsions 
While oil emulsions 





If you insist on using 
oil emulsions, let us 
quote you prices. 
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The Safety Valve | 


| The opinions below are the opiniorg 
8 Our Folks—The Farm Journal exp ly 
| disclaims any responsibility therefor. 
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A Protest Against Paterna 


BEG to call your attention to the follow. 
ing quotation. Read it carefully; then; iy 
duty bound, direct the special attention 
your farmer-readers to its glaring import, 

“AMERICA’S GREAT DAY. It will 

be a great day for this country 

every element of the population learns 

that the man who expects the Govern. 

ment to help support him is surely i 

supportable.” 

Lately, the papers have been full of « 
for ‘‘Farmers’ Relief,” ‘Farmers’ 
“Help the Poor Farmer,” etc., ete. { 
now, at the prospect of graft, the politicis 
are in full hue and cry, adding their whing 
for relief for the ‘‘poor farmer.” § Not ¢ 
they care one whit for the farmer “per 
but, when donations are handed out, 
mean to get their share of the graft. 

But there is a curious kink in this outer 
While apparently for the ‘‘farmer en 
it is meant solely for the benefit of the 
growers. Now, why should these men 
specially favored—wheat, as we all know, 
being one of the easiest crops grown? 
cause these men, in their greed to m 
money, ignored the inexorable laws 
“Supply and Demand” and over-produe 
It is not charitable donations these me 
really need; it is brains and self-respect ai 
I do not know where a supply can be h 
Certainly not in Washington. 

Don’t they realize that we have no 
nopoly in wheat raising? Don’t they kn 
that Canada can raise wheat 42 cents 
bushel cheaper than we can? (See la 
tariff.) And Argentina can do even better. 
Then there is Australia. And the Europe 
countries are again producing. 


= 
Now the American farmer petitions the} 


Government to pay him for his want 
foresight. ‘Why don’t he take his los 
like a man and avoid a repetition by di 
sifying his crops? Why not raise more 
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Have a Successful Garden 
Harris Seeds are used by the best market gardeners be- 
cause by careful selection and breeding we have wonder- 
fully improved some varieties. Private gardeners can 
obtain better results because all varieties are tested and 
the percentage that will germinate is marked on the label so you can 
tell just how many will grow before you sow them. Harris is the Seed- 
man who tells you the result of his tests. 
Send for Our Free Catalog With Colored Illustrations 


Of Vegetables, Field and Flower Seeds—Find out 
about the Harris system and buy these superior seeds 
direct from our farms at wholesale prices. 


more barley, more rye, more alfalfa, ete., 
ete.? Why not try potatoes (which under a} 
recent wonderful discovery, pay $1,000 per} 
acre)? Then, if market prices do not pay, | 
feed the surplus crops to stock and so secure | 
double profits, thus benefiting themselves 
and saving their self-respect. 5 

I was raised on a farm, worked on a 
and know a little whereof I speak. In 
dividually, the farmer possesses average it 
telligence. Collectively, he is apt to be p 
headed and retro-active. In this case, 




















should not encourage him in his present 
suicidal policy of whining for governmeé 
charity. 


Robbery ? 


I will say a few words on this robbery by law” Ls 


—that is the automobile tax that we have 
pay on autos and trucks, and have to use | 
them practically on our township road 


8. 
then pay a big road tax besides. I thi kc the 
license should go back to the county or town 
ship to build roads. The people who pay 
the least tax can step right onea state hig 
way. I think the property holders use ie 
road less than the other fellow, that is 
farmer. This I know to be a fact because # 
am a farmer myself, and-have nothing but 
mud road to travel over. This road tax an@ 
auto tax ought to be made to work togethety 
so that we wouldn’t have so much of eit 
to pay. Rush Aughey, Pennsylvania.” 


Should Railroads Pay 


Dividends ? 3 


I mean should they really pay divider 
Service is paramount, and if the fruit gre 
of the Pacific Coast are pulling up 
trees because of high freight .rates, 
service is sacrificed to dividends. 
public must also pay dividends be 
actual running expenses, why not national 
the railroads and pay only actual expen 
either by earnings or taxes? (They are. 
same thing anyway.) But give service! — 
post-office is a success—why not the 
roads? I. C. Knight, Washington 
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Butter Substttutes 


ot seen very much in The Farm 
eel ‘about butter substitutes which at 
the present time I consider a menace to the 
farmer, especially to those of us who make 
our living by milking cows. Recently I 
our home merchant what he would do 
if the farmers quit trading with him if he 
didn’t quit selling artificial butter. He said 
he would have to stop handling the stuff 
but also stated that there were several 
farmer customers that bought it of him. 
Shame on such farmers! 
Also I know of a retired farmer in town 
uses the stuff on his table and has three 
sons who are milking cows for a living. The 
r simp! Cheese is also a luxury in most 
homes; it should be eaten liberally. I 
can’t think of anything more palatable than 
“aes cheese and butter. We insist on full 
eheese, and good butter, and lots of 
~onyh at our house, and every day in every way 
it tastes better and better and better. 

I honestly believe that the farmers and 
the town folks should pull together to 
eliminate butter and lard substitutes for- 
ever. Personally, I do not think the farmers 
need any more credit. Just take those things 
off the market that are a menace to their 

ucts, and we will be able to pay our 
— debts and feed ang clothe our families 
as they rightly deserve, and buy in our own 
home town everything we use. 

Minnesota. #2. J. 


Just So 


Isee that many farmers think that the 20th 

t to the Constitution will not 
apply tofarmers. But they are mistaken. It 
was so worded that it applies to all children 
and was done so intentionally. 

An attempt was made to exempt farmers 
and others who employ children in their 
homes or in open air, but the exemption was 
beaten. So it is the evident intention of the 
self-appointed and would-be reformers to 
stop all children from working for gain until 

are 18. So it is evident that these 
diers intend to have laws passed that 
will cripple many industries, ruin many 
homes, trample on private rights and open 
the way for Government to interfere in all of 
our private affairs and thus trample our 
liberties into the dust. 

Therefore it is ‘‘high time to wake out of 
sleep” and fight the child labor amendment 
with all our might. Francis G. Smith. 


Crooked Nurseryman 


Enelosed you will find a small order for some 
mee, stock given to Nursery Com- 

his man came along last year during 
the season and I was easy enough to 
let him hook me for a few trees. 

I do net mind so much being hooked 
myself, but he used the small order F gave him 
as a leverage to pry some good-sized orders 
out of some of my neighbors who can iil 
afford to. spend their money in such a way. 
I hurriedly glanced over the order before I 
signed it and did not particularly notice the 

titution clause, nor did I see the informa- 
tion on the back of it. I have heard that 
this man has shipped stock, in some cases 
natural fruit, and in one instance understand 
he shipped a whole bloek of Kieffer pears for 
Bartletts. Of course we have no comeback 
‘but to pay our bill and let time show us how 

we are stung should the trees live. 
would suggest, Mr. Editor, that in the 
interest of the patrons of your paper, you 
give a word of warning, occasionally, against 
crooks in the nursery business. For 
what can be more disappointing than to set 
out trees, wait patiently for them to grow, 
er that your time, labor and 

Money have been spent in vain? 

T have found since I gave this order that 

us Nursery is crooked. Please return order 
a I want to frame it. 

ew York. L. J. Klingenschmitt. 


Do We Need More Land? 


I commend your consistent and energetic 
course to get the monstrous tax burdens of 
the people at large reduced. Hope you mar 
See your way plain to urge development of 
a Tena the evid rid and semi-arid, rich lands 
West by the United States Government, 
“yy corporations are much too selfish 
be given a monopoly of this kind of 
Work. H. I. Clark. 
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H! Whata problem oes scab has been—what a profit- 
eater it has been—has been. but need be no more. Even 
after the scab has started on the leaf and fruit, Sulfocide 
has checked it, and the scab spots healed over. Sulfocide 
does not russet even the most susceptible varieties, but gives 
the fruit a high finish and lustre. Also, it controls peach- 
leaf curl pre brown rot, and is a wonderful spray for 2 ee. Fal er 
potatoes, cucumbers, melons and other vegetables. Scien- wb thc gpg 
tific investigations show that the finerthe sulfurthe greater the at If 
its fungididal value. Sulfocideisdeposited on the fruitand Your dealer docan’t 
leavesas sulfur in its finestform. Anditisascheapashome- Show bim this ad. 


made bordeaux. One gallon makes 200 gallons of spray. vertisement, Of 
Send for free booklet “A Successful Spray Program” Write for prices on 


B. G. Pratt Company, Dep’t 38 50 Church St., New York,N.Y. smaller quantities. 


SULFOCIDE 


A Better Surmmer JA Better Summer Spray | 





CONDON’S GIANT ¢ TOMATO 


bs The Woodlawn catalogue is an excel- C ; ve v, Large. sola 

@ lent and reliable guide, illustrating and SY . oe 
describing our own grown true-to-name, 
guaranteed Nursery stock——sold direct 





at lowest prices. Ornamental Frees and 
Shrubs, Climbing Vines, Roses, Peren- 
nials. Small Fruits. Catalogue FREE. 














O PREJUDICE or guess 
work should be permitted 
to influence your judgment in 
the proper icine of your 
orchards. 
Apple growers all over the 
country have learned that 


IT PAYS TO USE 


NITRATE OF SODA 


EARLY IN THE SPRING 


2 to 5 pounds per tree 


State Experiment Station Bulletins of New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Missouri and Arkansas specifically recommend its use. 
Many demonstrations prove that Nitrate of Soda may be profitably used also for 
Peaches, Pears and other fruits. 
If you want specific information or bulletins, write our nearest office. 
In writing please identify this advertisement by the number 1318. 


Chilean ee of Soda—eEpucATIONAL BUREAU 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director 


oy eereeny: al eomman 55 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
701 Cetton Bide., Memphis, Tenn. Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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By Michael K. Boyer Q——= 





r. pork. But young chicken, medium 





meats, poultry meat is the most . 

healthful. But in order that the 
meat may be more tender, no fowl should be cooked and placed 
upon the table the same day it is killed. It will require at least 
24 hours for the muscles to relax. The old country way of running 
out in the barnyard to Kill a chicken for dinner, simply because 
the minister made his appearance all of a sudden, might be well 
enough for the minister, but not very appetizing for the old folks 
with poor teeth and an expert knowledge of what quality is in 
a carcass. 


. Fatted Flesh Is Desired 


There is a marked difference between white and dark meat. The 
former. has much less fat, and a correspondingly large quantity of 
rotein. The dark meat has a much larger proportion of meat 
ases, but as these bases are often con- 
sidered of little value, it is to be seen that 


Prrssis, poate say that of all the e 


ars turkey, goose, duck and guinea 

often as economical as the mor 

nsive grades of other meats. Some full-grown birds 
y proper cooking, be made to equal the meat of young fg 


Testing the Age of Poultry 


One way of testing the age of dressed poultry is to take the 
of the breast-bone farthest from the head between the thum| 
finger and attempt to bend it to one side. If it bends easi 
bird is very young (the same applies to a green goose), [f 
bird is a year or so old, the bone will be brittle; and if the big 
old, the bone will be hard to bend, and is apt to break. 

The feet. of freshly-killed poultry feel moist, soft and limber 
and if the head is allowed to remain on the carcass the eyes will 
look full and bright. As the fowl stales the eyes shrink and the 
feet become hard and dry. If the feet 

ace, 





the white meat is to be preferred to the dark. 

While still young, but full-grown, the 
chicken is best suited for food. As it grows 
old the flesh loses its flavor and increases in 
toughness. 

The reason why fat birds are better than 
unfatted is that globules of fat are dis- 
tributed throughout the muscles, displacin 
to a considerable degree the moisture aod 
therein. The bulk is not only therefore 
increased, but also when the flesh is cooked 
the fat does not evaporate to the same 
extent as water, but, melting, softens the 
tissues, making it more digestible and finer 
in flavor. 

Well-grown birds with good-sized masses 
of moderately fat flesh are more economical 
than either young or over-fattened ones. 
At ordinary retail prices full-grown fowl is 
the only poultry which compares in real 
economy with the cheaper cuts of beef and 


Bunny: 





Miss Dipper Duck: ‘‘Miss Houdan 
looks awfully worried late ly 

“Yes, she put o 
till late, and now she’s afraid she'll 
not have her new feathers for Easter”’ 


show a bright, smooth su it indicates 
young age; but when the feet are shriveled 
it shows the fowl is old. If the body tums 
greenish and dark, decomposition is under 
way. : 
The feet and bill of a young goose 
yellow, but if the bird is old its foot aul 
will be reddish in color, and bristly. If 
. feet of a dressed goose are not plishia it 
dicates the bird has been dead a long 
The flexibility of the windpipe in di 
and geese denotes youth. When the bir 
young the windpipe may easily be squee 
and moved; in did. birds it is rigid and fij 
Turkeys under a year old lave black 
From then on, up to three years of ag 
feet become pink, and after that 
gradually turn gray and dull. 
In squab pigeons the flesh looks wh 
as seen through the skin, but in older bi 
it becomes more and more purple. 


] ”? 
moulting 








birds, too, have red feet. 


Country Egg Co-Operatives 


Continued from page 18 


In joining his district association, each farmer pays a membership 
fee of $3 and signs a five-year contract to sell all his poy and 
eggs through the association—except breeding stock, hatching 
eggs, and eggs which he himself retails for local consumption— 
with a penalty in case he violates the agreement. He also agrees 
to follow the rules and regulations of the association as to cleanli- 
ness in production, care in gathering and handling on the farm, 
and promptness of delivery to the gathering station. 


No Paid Membership Solicitors 


Membership campaigns in Minnesota have been conducted by 
voluntary solicitors in each district, without cost. The $3 mem- 
bership fee is used as capital to equip the concentration plant 
and start operations. Then all future costs of handling are de- 
ducted from the selling price:of the eggs in bi-monthly pools, 


and the member gets his full return immediately. No stock is 


issued, and there are no profits to be reserved for patronage divi- 
dends. The organization pays as it goes. 

Each member of the district association has a number, and each 
gathering station is identified by a letter of the alphabet. Several 
egg cases of varying sizes are supplied to each member, and these 
cases are stamped with his number and with the letter of his 
gathering station. When his eggs are candled and graded at the 
concentration plant, a grading slip is returned to him (by the 
truck driver) with his empty case, so that he always knows how 
his eggs are grading and has a real incentive for improvement. 

The state Eadhotee at St. Paul consists of one little office with 
a general manager, A. A. McPheeters, a sales manager, Arthur 
Rogers, a bookkeeper and a couple of stenographers—that is all. 
Mr. McPheeters looks after the administrative and organization 
work of the entire organization, and Mr. Rogers directs the 
selling of all the district associations. At present, eggs and poultry 
are routed in carlots direct from the central plants of the district 
associations, on orders from the Exchange. Arrangements are 
being made with the railroads, however, for a special concen- 
tration rate through St. Paul. 


Three Grades Adopted | 
All standardization work for the district associations is devised 


by the state Exchan Three grades for eggs have been adopted 
—Extras, Firsts, an Undetouidee—which are a little better than 


the corresponding classes in the tentative federal grades 
gested by the United States Department of Agriculture. W 
the care in hegsing on the farms and the speed in deli 
about 65 per cent of the e coming in are grading as Ext 
30 per cent as Firsts, and only 5 per cent or a little more as Undel 
grades. The Exchange is registering its own *brands by whit 
these high-quality eggs will be known on the market. “5 
In the late summer each district association averaged ab 
one car of eggs and one car of live poultry per week. a 
Exchange, with only seven associations, did a business of 
a week. With 15 or more districts operating, the volume @ 
business will be doubled, which will mean a business of from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 a year. When 50 districts are operatin| 
it is apparent that their co-operative poultry business will meal 
a lot tothe farmers of Minnesota. 


Feeding and Dressing Plants 


While the handling of eggs is conducted already on a very 
plane, the development of the poultry end of the business 
come when feeding and dressing operations are undertaken at @ 
district plants. This is being planned. Later on, too, in seas 
of surplus production, the Exchange will cold-store eggs and poult 
for higher markets, the producers getting the benefit instead 
the speculators. 

Now, to leave the best until the last, what are the results? Ont 
two or three districts have been operating long enough to provid 
reliable records, but they answer the question. The cost @ 
co-operative handling, including the district associations and 
state Exchange (but not including package, freight, or com 
sions), averages from one to two cents a dozen, according to 
volume of business in the district association. Ail eggs are shipp 
to New York, Boston and other eastern markets, and the ne 
returns to the 29 gang 7 have ranged regularly from two to 
cents a dozen higher than local prices. This is certainly 
while to the farmers. 

Last spring the spread over local prices was between two: 
three cents; in summer, three to four cents; and in winter, Bye™ 
eight cents. That is after freight and all costs of handling? 
been deducted from the eastern selling price. Correspond 
increases have been received for live poultry, Conservative 
the gain to the members will average about 15 per cent in p 
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Mrs. Fred Gassaway of Riverdale, 
Indiana, a woman 65 years of age, makes 
$1500 a year net profit from her White 

horns, doing all the work herself. The 
methods she uses are to be found in 
“Bigger Poultry Profits.” 


$3200 Poultry Profits 


$3200 net profit this year from poultry 
on a 60-acre farm! That is the record 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hale Thompson of 
Williams, Indiana. It is not hard to 
make profits like these, says Mr. Thomp- 
son, if you go about it right. “Bigger 
Poultry Profits” will show you how easy 
it is to start right and how to carry 
through to financial success. 


Adds $795 to Farm Profit 


Mr. Everett Foster’s flock of White 
Leghorns added $795 last year to the net 
profit of his 80-acre farm near Helton- 
ville, Indiana. Mr. Foster merely gives 
the same attention to his chickens that 
he gives to his other farm crops and the 
chickens do the rest. The factors back 
of his success are found in “Bigger 
Poultry Profits.’’ 


Extra Profits of $600 


Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Elrod of Orleans, 
Indiana, in addition to farming 160 acres 
of good, productive land, make from 
$600 to $1000 every year from their fine 
flock of Barred Rocks. “Bigger Poultry 
Profits’’ will show you how easily such 
profits can be obtained on any farm. 





In “Bigger Poultry Profits’ you will see 
for yourself how Mrs. Fred Schoff is able 
to add $600 a year net profit from her 
Barred Rocks to the farm income. Write 
today for this truly wonderful book. 


No Farm Too Large 


If you think your farm is too large for 

chickens get “Bigger Poultry Profits’’ 

and learn how Mrs. Lewis S. Davis of 

Mediapolis, Iowa, realizes more than 

net profit every year from her 
Rocks on a farm of 360 acres. 


Mrs. Broker Makes ‘ 


$600 Yearly 
Mrs. William Broker told us that in just 
a few she had developed an ordi- 


nary flock of White Wyandottes to a 
Soo where they produce more than 

a@ year net profit. How she de- 
veloped her flock into money-making 
birds is fully explained in “‘Bigger Poul- 
try Profits.”” Write for your copy today. 
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How much money are you making on poultry? 
Are you making $500 a year—$1,000 a year— 
$2,000 a year? If not, you are not getting 
your rightful share of poultry profits. Look 
at the records on the left. They are only a 
few of thousands. They simply prove what 
can be done—and what you cando. And these 
bigger profits can be made without big invest- 
ment—without any more work—and with no 
risk whatever. 


No Other Equipment Can 
Give You Buckeye Results 


Buckeye Incubators and Brooders are used 
in every civilized country in the world. They 
are regarded everywhere as the leaders in 
poultry raising equipment. They are designed 
right. They are built right. No other incu- 
bator can equal a Buckeye. Buckeye Coal- 
Burning and Blue Flame Colony Brooders 
raise more chicks than any other brooders in 
the world. And you can’t get Buckeye profits 
with any other kind of equipment. It’s been 
proved time after time. Thousands, yes, tens 































of thousands of other incubators have been 
thrown away to make room for Buckeyes. 
Wherever you go you hear the same story. 


Ask Anyone About 
the Buckeye 


The largest and most successful poultrymen will tell you 
to play safe. They will say ‘‘don’t gamble, start right, 
use nothing but Buckeye Equipment if you want 
poultry profits.’’ The great agricultural colleges use and 
recommend Buckeyes. County agents and home demon- 
stration agents will tell you who is making money on 
poultry and you will find these people Buckeye users. 
The right kind of equipment is the first step to poultry 
profit. Unless you get big, early hatches and raise 
sturdy, healthy chickens you can’t make money on 
poultry. And the right kind of equipment is Buckeye 
Equipment—nothing else will do. 


The New Buckeye Book 


Now Buckeye offers you more than good equipment. 
We have prepared a book on poultry profits that is 
regarded by experts as the greatest try book ever 
written. It is a guide to the big money in this giant 
industry. It tells how to vastly increase your profits 
in poultry—how to make profits of $500—$1,000 and 
more a year. The amazing thing about it is that it 
isn’t hard to do. It doesn’t take any more time and 
attention or work than you are now devoting to poultry 
and it will bring you more dollars than any other ‘‘crop”’ 
you could raise. 

Regardless of the size of your farm, or the kind of prod- 
ucts you raise, poultry can be a sure, safe, certain 
source of additional income that will add materially to 
your bank account. 


Write for Your Copy 


There is information in it that has never before been 
published. It contains facts on feeding and culling. It 
tells how to get more eggs in winter when prices are 
high. How to have early broilers. How to develop a 
heavy egg strain—in a word—how to make money. This 
book was written for users of Buckeye Incubators and 
Brooders. Now we offer you a copy free. Write for it or 
just mail the coupon. Don’t delay. Poultry can earn you 
big money this season if you get started now. 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. 
277 Euclid Ave., Springfield; Ohio 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY 
277 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


I 

I 

Please send me “Bigger Poultry Profits,’’ ! 
without any obligation whatever on my part. | 
rire 
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Above are two 
ancient works of art 
from the Babylonian 
Palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 2500 years 
old. The lion is 
carved from. stone, 
and the horse is 
made in the bricks 
on the Istar Gate, 
along the way to 


the Temple of Bel 
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Here we have the Grindel* Matthews “Death Ray” machine being prepared for a test. This is the new “Cathedral of Learn- 
It is supposed to do all kinds of horrible things, from killing soldiers to stopping airplane ing” to be erected by the University 
and Ford motors, so they won’t run. We don’t take much stock in this Hes « my although of Pittsburgh. It is 680 feet high. 
in these days of wonders nothing seems impossible. Don’t stand in front of it, say we All pictures © U. & U. Kentucky limestone will be used 














Folks who live away from rivers and lakes miss lots of sport. Skate sailing is a thriller. When you go, 
you go—there’s no limit to the speed but your own nerve. This race is on Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 
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An attractive new gown for this winter. The There are many strange ways of doing penance. These men are Hindus, and they are rolling as much 
tunic is of chenille brocade in henna color as 29 miles over dusty roads to fulfil a ‘vow, or to regain caste. This caste may be lost by eating for- 
combined with plain henna-colored crépe de bidden fruit, by associating with people of a lower class, or by breaking some other Hindu rule 
Chine. The color adds to its distinctiveness conduct. After all, if everybody believes it is the right way, maybe itis the right way 
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There are “extras” throughout the entire con- 
struction of the Hood.Red Boot. Extra thick soles 
of tire-tread rubber—red uppers which have set 
a new standard for life without checks or cracks. 
Extra reinforcements where the greatest wear 
comes. But the big, outstanding extra is WEAR— 
extra wear under all conditions. ' 


You can take WEAR as the symbol of 
Hood Service. The Kattle King — Hood 
Arctics — White Rock Rubbers — cut down 
shoe bills by giving-longer wear. All with 
greater foot comfort and finer appearance. 
Use the name Hood as your buying guide. It 
is a time tested guarantee of design, materials 
and workmanship. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc.‘ 


Watertown, Massachusetts / 


THE KATTLE KING 
Red All-Rubber Uppers 


HOOD ARCTICS 
wa One. Two and Four Buckle 
WHITE ROCK RUBBERS 
Low Cut — High Cut 
' For all the family 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1896 





RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES—ARCTICS—CANVAS SHOES—ATHLETIC SHOES—HEELS AND SOLES — RUBBER SPECIALTIES—TIRES AND TUBES 
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Buy Direct From Gordon-Van Tine 
Mills and Save $200 to $2,000! 











Gordon - Van Tine Gordon-Van Tine 
Home Pian No. 506 Barn No. 403 
A big, roomy farm home with Size 30 x 36. A wonderful 
4bedrooms, livingroom,dining value in a Gothic Roof Barn 
room and kitchen, with hall, —staunch, roomy, no waste 
bath, closets, built-in-kitchen space. Floor plan to suit your 


sdinen closet, floor- 
ed aitic. Materials. $2,198 


Wholesale Prices 


on Homes,Barns and Lumber!” 


Write for 1925 Price List 
and Latest Books! — 


Never before have Gordon-Van Tine values been so great nor — 
prices so favorable! Don’t make a move toward building until you 
get our new 1925 prices and latest books! Buy at wholesale! Save _ 
from $200 to $2,000. Four big mills—lumber cut in the heart of — 
best timber sources—shipments by trainload—immense volume— 
enable Gordon-Van Tine to sell direct to you at far below ordi- 
nary local lumber markets. Get posted NOW! Write! 
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needs. 
Materials .... 





















Write for} ©00,000 Customers Save Here 
5,000 Building Material Thereare pleased Gordon-Van Tine home-owners 
FREE BOOKS! | see" .ceeee re tery ear 
: Immense stocks of eve ing in arrival and complete satisfaction. YOu Can savelt 
a: : Fs 20% to 50% by buying ready-cut homes, farm buil 
Shows a oS nage a — bungalows Sent ullding ee Cee lumber and mil wa any quantity—direct from an 
eee ee |) ee ae Build Faster and for Less 
Barn Book Lath Garages Plumbing Money by Ready-Cut 
“ Flooring Furnaces Supplies : “ 
mL, of yy NP gg lee — oe y Windows Paints Hot- og Hesvy tinhere nnd framing lumber cut and fitted ate — 
emen ’ . j " i ves up to a cost, and no waste., Su 
farm buildings. Book Free. om Die sree mamasate permanent construction. 
Building Material Catalog We are the only concern in tne Cbh@ Uhl Fei, 
5,000 in lumber, millwork, doors, win- building business that gives you a 
dows, mouldings, roofing, paint, hardware, plumb- 20-year guarantee. Backed by re- if 
ing, etc. Book Free. sources of c over $1,000,000.00. Fire § 








Jap-a-Top Slate Clear White Pine Gordon-VanTine . Garages - quai, Whatever you are goine and, paints in any 
s 


, remodel 
ir, send list of materials and we will it free, 
Sariaced Roofing Sx Panel Door Quality Faint $87 and Up. Ziti yolliret iuastrad es 
reen or red; .to t 1 oes further. Lasts = , 
roll. Complete with Aserica Finest jonger. Special kinds FOUR BIG MILLS pee ~ lows; 


nails and cement. Fire- [IE ene ean for every purpose. Wash.; Hattiesburg, Miss. We ship from one nearest you. 
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eoweesomy F am quality white gracing: ogee El E 
guaran’ Ej} | pine. Size 2-6 aint, 
years. Other |fe==|x66—1¢inch SSM cior,, All material Mail Coupon Today : 
gradesatlow- ||f=='|| thick. prdon-Van IY complete.Lumber sates ‘ibid al ct hee a ie ah ol 
er prices, E A Special Gordon- [yD 89 @} ‘teady-cut, bun- y 
: $195 Per => Van Tine Bargain Cavs wall | ewe died and marked. , Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Lae = ——s Fer Build it yourself 460 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa 
Ie _ $3se Galion § = and save money. : 


Send me Free Books, I expect to 
O Build 0 Repair; as follows: 








ESTABLISHED 16686 





Satisfaction’ Guaranteed or Money Back 


460 Gordon St. ° Davenport, Iowa 


Gordon-Va n Tine Co. | 
| 
[ 
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So— By, James F. Schindler 
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. used instead. The walls of the two 





the plans all the things the 
family would like. That kind of planning costs more than we can 
ee The usual way is to count the money and then put into 
the plans all the things we can afford or can’t do without. 

For that reason the man with the small purse finds it hard to 
build an attractive and convenient 


ITH most folks, it is putting the a 
W cart before the horse to put into 


bedrooms might be painted, the large 

bedroom in a light rose color, the other 

one in cream. The colors can be whatever the women like. 
A built-in bathtub is used; this does away with getting under- 

neath the tub to chase dirt. The smaller the bathroom, so long as 

it is well arranged, the less work it will be to clean it. 

Last but not least is a feature for 





home. It can be done, though. Here 
issuch a home for asmall family. The 
cost of building it depends entirely on 
the location; to name a figure would 
be almost foolishness. Still, I will say 
that in most localities this house could 
be built for between $4,000 and $5,000, 
induding heating, plumbing, lighting, 


Comm but not the inside wall 


tions. 
-Let’s see what the house is like. It 


which we are all strong, especially in 
the warm summer nights—it is the 
sleeping porch, screened in summer and 
enclosed with glass sash in winter, 
making it a year-round room. There is 
ample room for two beds in it. When 
ou want to sleep and get 100 per cent 
— resh air, there is no better place than 

" the sleeping porch. 




















is of frame construction throughout, 
designed in the Dutch Colonial style. 
Itisn’t just a house, but a good example 
of a small-house architecture which is 
not always found in houses of the 





type. ; ‘ 
The exterior of the house is painted 








Lumber Without Capital 


Having read two articles in The Farm 
Journal, coming from different parts of 
the country, both knocking the timber 


Here it is and lumber industry, will you let me 





join in from the northern district? 





white with green shutters and moss- 

colored shingled roof. The color combination should please even 
the most critical. It is built on a graded elevation, as this makes 
a small house appear larger than it really is. 

Let us take a trip through the house, rei 2 the front door. 
To the right of the entry is the dining-room. This room is of good 
size and will comfortably seat six people around the dining-room 
table. From the entry, the stairs lead directly up to the second 
floor. At the left of this entry is an excellent-sized living-room. 
After seeing this room you will say to yourself, “If the rest of the 
house is as cozy as.this living-room, it is a house like this I want 
to own.” A small coat closet is at the right of the doorway; 

ite is a door leading to the porch. ; 
fireplace is one of the best*things about the room. It is 
located so that furniture can be very attractively arranged. The 
trim can be finished in ivory, with ~ gray wall-paper figured in 
vanthe] give it plenty of color and life. The trim throughout is 

i the same as the living-room, with the exception of the 
kitehen and the bath. The kitchen trim is finished in light oak 
stain and walls are painted. The bath is in white enamel, with 
walls enameled in white. Oilcloth might be used on the walls. 

kitchen is about the most important place in the home, any 
woman will tell you. For this reason 
itmust be large enough to have am- 
work space and room for the 
fange, cupboards and table. Combin- 
ing the cupboards and sink is a prac- 
arrangement that saves extra 
stepsfor the housewife. You will note 
lenty of cross ventilation can be 
tom the windows. At thé rear of 
kitchen is a storage pantry where 
food can be kept; it has a work shelf 
with cupboards below and above it. 

Off the kitchen is a little room for 
the lavatory and toilet. This is a 
very practical room, especially if the 

is built in the suburbs or on the 

im, as it will save travel with muddy shoes in going throu 
the house to the bath on the second floor. To the left of the 

are stairs to the cellar. Near the stair door is a coat 
Most housewives would be tickled to pieces to have a 








" dset like this for the members of the household to hang their 


closet, 
mm, The women folks are generally strong for closets. 
refrigerator space is at the right of the coat closet. The 


ete., can be taken directly out 


The screened rch is a 
size and household duties such 
potatoes, vegetables, etc., 

be done there. Laundry space is 








The second-floor Jan has no loss of pa x is" 
vatedatie with three 


the two ooms. This can wae 2 













First let me say there is nothing to 
prevent either of these parties (if they have the timber they claim) 
from joining in with their local lumber merchant and taking ad- 
vantage of the increasing price of lumber. I do, and I am a cripple 
through the loss of right leg. In winter I-drag a “lumber leg’ 
through from two to three feet of snow to get out from 50,000 to 
75,000 feet of lumber, and that without one dollar invested put 
for tools to work with, such as saws, axes, cant-hooks, chains, 
block and tackle and skidding-tongs. 

I own no timber; I either get it out on shares with owner at 
50-50 (I pay all cost until it is made into lumber), or I buy stum 
age at from five to 15 cents a running foot in the round in the 
woods. I change work in summer with the farmers; do their odd 
jobs of carpentry for team work in winter. The logs I cut myself 
in fall, usually from 600 to 1,000, according to size. They gener- 
ally run about 15 to the thousand. 
I cut only as much as my local dealer 
can buy and dispose of in one season 
and have it sawed as he desires. I 
receive from $40 to $50 per thousand, 
at the mill. I also get $1 a load for 
sawdust and $3 a load for slabs at 
the mill—all a team can haul. 

Of course I know the dealer is 
doubling the price by finishing the 
lumber and doing away with the 
freight from a distant mill, but why 
worry over what he is going to make? 
I get all the advantage of his string 
of lumber yards, all his advertising, 
and the use of thousands of dollars in 
capital invested in other building 
supplies to help sell my product, 
which he must carry in stock year 
after year—and I get all this free of 
charge. 

Now, the party in California seems 
to be trying, only he has gone at it 
from the wrong end, or is trying to 














hog what justly belongs to another. 
I would advise him to see and talk 
over matters with his own local 
dealer (let the big fellows alone) or 


S{tnn> his own banker; give them a chance 
fon on to clean up a little. If he has only 


wood, as a last resort put it into pit 
charcoal. There is a market for this. 
Regarding the fellow south of the 
4 Mason-Dixon line, his case is hope- 
less. He is only trying to “do” the 
other fellow by not working, so we 
will have to let him hoe corn. 
The timber here is pine and oak, 


de and yours truly is not worrying over 

ou the disposal of either. It costs $10 

Pole\ wnxias a thousand to get it from wood on 
the stump into lumber. I get a mill 

te Oar 4 to set in for $50 a day to do the 





tlocked from the smaller bedroom . 
closet near the bath can be 





sawing for me. 
Wisconsin. 


G. L. McCracken. 
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250 ees per Duck per Year 


ive June I spent a month in England. I By Willa rd * el Thompson larger than the White Runners, wet J 
l oe 


was one of a party which toured 

England just to see how the various branches of poultry 
keeping are developed in the different shires of that country. 
This party of American poultrymen made the tour on its way 
towards home after attending the Second World’s Poultry Con- 
gress at Barcelona, Spain. 

I had looked forward to the English trip with keen joy, but I 
found in it much more real profit than even I had dared hope for. 
One of the outstanding impressions which was made upon my 
mind was that of the egg-type duck. 


For every dozen 
, hens allow at least 
= a one foot of space at 
} the mash self-feeder 


ess erect in type, were a deep khaki ¢ 
rich and attractive plumage, but withal decidedly of the egg typ 
We saw the same breed later at other places. It seemed that the 
and the White Runner breed were satisfying the demand fore 
type ducks. Egg records in both breeds made both on home fan 
and at egg-laying trials seemed about equally good. 


Ducks at the Egg-Laying Trials 


There are over 30 official egg-laying trials in England. We s 
five of them at work and in ope 





I was at once interested in the 
matter of breeds. Back in my school 
days I worked a whole year on the 
study of Indian Runner Ducks and 
their commercial possibilities, so I 
was especially pleased to find on the 
very first farm which we visited, up 
in the beautiful hill country of 
Gloucestershire, an immense flock of 
White Runners. This farm is owned 
jointly by the Johnson brothers, men 
who devoted a day fo entertaining 
our party. 


* The White Runners 


We walked up the hill back of the 
-farm buildings, passed by the plant of 
the Gloucestershire Egg-Laying Trial 
(built on this farm and operated by 
these men), and reached a break in 
the old stone wall. Beyond the wall, 
seattered widely over a _ ten-acre 
field of fuxuriant clover and grass, 
our gaze rested upon a sight that was 
at once unusual—over 2,000 young 
White Runner ducks, mostly March 
and April hatched. It was then mid- 
June and they were nearly matured. White ducks were everywhere. 

We cornered a few of the birds in an effort to get a picture. 
They represented a breed that, according to the English poultry 
guides with us, has become immensely popular in reeent years, 
and apparently very deservedly so. We asked why. Mr. Johnson 
answered that, in the first place, they had found the White Runner 
a most économical egg-producer and a fowl easy to raise, quick 
te mature, and a bird easily adaptable to pushing for increased 
egg production. 

The White Runners, old and mature stock, whieh we saw in 
other fields and yards on that same farm, were true Runner type, 
tall and erect, sleek and neat in appearance, snow white in celor, 
and alert and active in temperament—sort of “Leghorn” type 
ducks, as it were. The Johnsons keep somewhere between 2,000 
and 3,000 Runners each year, i often have flock® averages 
exceeding 200 eggs per duck per 

This figure made us think. let it better than most of us are 
doing even with our best-bred flocks of egg-type hens? We were 
told that many farmers in the various sections of the country who 
had adopted the White Runners found them profitable, and had 
commenced breeding them as consistently and carefully as they 
had been breeding White Leghorns. They had found the White 
Runner remarkably consistent as producers of white-shelled eggs, 
a most desirable characteristic im ducks, and one sometimes not 
so easily found. They had found these ducks ne bigger eaters 
than Leghorn pullets, and it cost about the same to keep them. 
In fact, some men tried to convince us that they were more 
economical feeders than Leghorns. 

But White Runners were not the only egg-produeing ducks we 
met, by any means. We went forth from London one day into 
Cambridgeshire, to visit the famous Chivers farm of. several 
thousand acres, devoted to fine livestock and fruit orchards, 
factories, and industries of many kinds. There we saw the buff, 
khaki-colored ducks, called Khaki Campbell. They were a bit 





The white part in the above photo shows a few 

of the thousands of white Indian Runner ducks. 

Below illustrates the trapnest coops as described 
by Prof. Thompson 


Our first glimpse, as noted bem 
was secured up in Gloucestershire, 
At that trial there were quite a 
duck entries—about 75 ducks, if 
memory serves me aright. 

The ducks are entered in lots 
five, and all the ducks at the contest” 
—or trial, as the English call it—are 
flocked together in one field, at one 
end of which is located a bunch of 
trap-pens. We paused to look them — 
over, for I doubt if any of us had ever — 
seen ducks being trapnested before, ~ 
The photo gives a bit of an idea asto _ 
how the pens looked. They are built 
side by side; each nest is about 4 
inehes square, and fitted with a trap 
door which drops behind the duck ~ 
when it enters the nest. The yard 
frént of these trap-pens is oe 





the ducks until about five o’clock 
the afternoon, when the flock 
admitted. 

When the doors are opened, ae 
duck heads for an open door, pire 
she knows that inside is the dish 
wet mash, the main food supply é = 
the day. The door drops, the duek is shut in. She eats her ‘ee 
and turns in for the night. She lays early the next morning, ! 
about ten o’clock the attendant comes along and opens each | 
from the top. If he finds that an egg has been laid, he reads : 
leg-band and releases the duck for the remainder of the day. 
They told us at each trial that the method worked admirably. 
We saw 200 or more ducks being trapnested in similar manner 
by a lady attendant at the large trials at Bentley. 

We-went into the offices and looked up records, which the trial 
managers were quite ready to explain to us. We found that im 
very recent years many of the ducks entered in trials had far sut- 
passed the 200-egg mark, and some even the 300-egg mark. 

At a farm in Gloucestershire, we saw and handled a Khaki 
Campbell duck that laid 360 eggs last year. We saw many 300 
eggers. We saw scores that had laid 250. We learned of mamy — 
flock averages nearing the 200-egg level. I am not stretching 
the story one bit. 

English People Like Duck Eggs , 
I asked if there was a real demand for the duck eggs, and if the 
demand for them was as a bakery supply or as table eggs. 1 
learned that the housewives in many cities were demanding the ; 
white-shelled duck eggs as breakfast eggs. The quality is high, 
and the size is surely splendid, averaging as they do something 
over 32 ounces to the dozen. Special cartons and crates ae 
needed, but what of that? [The regular hen-egg carton will do 
for Indian Runner eggs, as the size is about the same, but for the: 
eggs from heavier breeds there must be a special carton.—Edilor] 

The price compares well with that secured for hens’ eggs, #3 
rule. If the average price for hens’ eggs was estimated on & 
basis, the price for duck eggs would be about the same; : 
for pound. There seemed to be no drawback to the oe we 
ege-type dueks so far as marketing the eggs was concerned: re 

Continued on page 58 or 
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 Sonage is one laying secret you ought to know—costs 
you money if you don’t. Poultrymen who have 
learned it have nearly doubled egg production, and so 
can you. Start your flocks right this year by regulating 
the layers. The cost of the regulator is about two extra 
eggs a year—and the 


extra egg per hen will 
HERE’S THE PRODUCT astonish you. 


Almost any flock of 
hens will bring you “‘pin 
money.” But if you keep 
hens at all, why not 
make it a business? Why 
not use a scientific plan 
that makes every hen a 
real producer—a prolific 
layer? There’s no extra 
work to those extra 
eggs that represent the 
real profit. There’s no 
extra cost. Pratts regu- 
lator will prove it. Your 
money back if it doesn’t! 
Read these guaranteed 
figures: 


HERE’S THE COST 


No. of $1. 
Namber [13305 F17| Total Cost | Length of | Your Net 


ens of Pratts Time It Profit on 
You Have Fam lath Regulator | Will Last the Deal 












































25 1 $ 1.75 1 Year $ 35.00 
50 1 1.75 6 Months 35.00 
100 2 3.50 6 Months 70.00 
200 2 5.50 3 Months 70.00 
500 4 7.00 2% Months 140.00 
1000 6 10.50 1% Months 210.00 























Buy It From Your Dealer! 


There are sixty thousand stores where Pratts is sold and guaranteed. 

OU can get it quickest and easiest of your local dealer. If you don’t 

the hearest one, we will gladly make an accommodation ship- 
Ment and advise where you can buy all Pratt preparations. 


att? 


Poultry Regulator 





“Every Hen in Our Flock Was a Good Layer Within Two Weeks of Starting Use of Pratts Regulator; Nothing Can Equal I??—VINE CREST FARM, Vircoa 


More Eggs Guaranteed! 






JANUARY, 1925 








Here’s the Pratt Plan 
and Here’s Your Profit 











»Don’t confuse this regulator with a account and if you don’t profit by this 
“dope” or stimulant. It isa natural tonic much or more, every penny will be’ re- 
composed of roots, herbs, seeds,and cer- turned you by the dealer or by us! 

tain minerals gathered from every quarter 
of the globe. This regulator contains in- 


gredients which quicken the formation of 
the shell, the white, and the yolk of an 
egg. Nosingle soil, or even the most care- 
fully mixed feeds, can provide such com- , e 


plete aid to egg-making. The effect is al- 





most instantaneous! Hens thus regulated Te will pay you to-cend See Peatts Peulies 
commence tolay regularly. Your egg count Regulator offer with which you will re- 
will tell the story from the first week. You ceive two valuable aids to poultry raisers: 
will get more eggs from every hen in the . . 

flock. The — rate of lay will continue Practical Pointers Book 
throughout the year. There is no theory New Poultry Chart 

about it, there is no doubt about it, and Practical Poultry Pointere is a book thet 
here is how you can prove it to your own is crowded with tested information about 
satisfaction—without risking a dollar: the feeding and care of poultry. Fully il- 


lustrated, easily understood; will help you 


It has been found that 1% to 2 lbs. of make poultry pay. The Pratt Poultry Che 
reguiator mixed with each 100 lbs. of mash ihe Scab eehar phocaies al ecnioue tenes 


produces extra eggs amounting to at least 


twenty times the value of the regulator Both are Free 


used. Thus, the profit stated in the table, 


i i red: For both the book and chart you need 
or for ang Senos 1 eee — figu ws | cal aiiatend ool pened annie. 
just multiply the cost of the regulator that low. No charge or obligation. They are 
is required by twenty. This profit is guar- sent postpaid anywhere—but apply now. 








anteed: you are invited to keep careful 





Ed ee 


MAIL THIS|—or THIS 


PRATT FOOD Co., PRATT FOOD Co. 
| 408Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 408 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


come, Please ship me postpaid.............. WITHOUT OBLIGATION send me 
; pie packages of Fratts Poultry | the Pratt Poultry Regulator Proposition 


gulator with full directions, and : 
the Practical Pointers Book free 1 | Practical Pointers Poultry Book, and 


will pay postman $............ on de- | Pratts Poultry Chart in colors. 
livery* my money to be refunded 

unless increased eggs make me the 
profit you guarantee: 














Name....... 
OS SD Ne ES CLE OEE ELON A 

| INGE cntcsicn vasescirnnagiinescentcieaietinbaateapeosiisnlite tassictinod | Address 

1 city State | 

| * If handier to enclose payment you may do s0. | 





















AS balmy June weather 
indoorg daring 2er0 months. Hen Hens lay 


me mth, increasing oy “by giv cea veld extra Sara 
glass and c oe i 
Sony hatched chicks Alsoideal for ho | 


‘Big 15 yard roll, cover 

35 inches 
scratch shed 9 x 15 feet) m: saad 5 pre 
ay 6 yards Eien foc) for. Use 

n your money 
wil be refunded Common sense i structions, 
‘feeding for eggs,”’ with every ovdes. 
CLOTH is extensively ased 
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pay purebred chickens, 
ducks, —" turkeys, fowls, 
eggs, bab y chicks. rices low. 


America’s finest omnge Tt nort a pe 


Ah == 


10,000 prizes. 


“How to Hatch | 
c\Every Fertile Egg 


Learn all about the World's 
greatest incubator improve- 
ments. Read how others are 
: ; getting record hatches, finding 
aS it profitable to throw away poorly 
made incubators and using a *103-Degree”’. 
103- Incubators 
Make it impossible to overheat eggs or chill 
them. Extreme heat, cold or sudden changes 
make no difference. Nosleepless nights. The 
Patented T Het Water Heating System and Tilt- 
iag Chimney assure satisfactory reeults, ' 























You Take No Risk 
inBuying , 


Money Back gansnr 


140 Egg (nouhotor wt th Brooder 630-73 
288 Esc} Sabate? dene « « « 23.50 
Bes incubator with Brooder 32.90 
You ean use the machine for 30 days and if not satis- 
factory we will refund your money and pay return 
Both mach 


all fixtares. Set wendy to, Write for 
‘ton is vert 


catalog or order direct advertisement. 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO. Box 11 Racine,Wis. 
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never witnessed greater enthusiasm in any 
poultryman than was shown by the Johnson 
men when we drew them out as to their 
views on the future of the egg-producing 
ducks. 


Care and Management 


Those egg-type ducks seemed to almost take 
care of themselves. The principal meal was 
given in the evening in the form of a wet 
mash, especially when the ducks were being 
trapnested. The ingredients were principally 
oat-flour, wheat by-products and milk. Some 
grain was usually fed about noon, but the 
ducks are urged or forced to gain much live- 
lihood from the fields. 

Our view on this duck question must be 
tempered by the market view we find toward 
duck eggs in this country. We must over- 
come a certain prejudice, and must adapt 
our consumers to thinking in terms of duck 
eggs. The Runners and Khaki Campbells 
have undoubtedly great possibilities as eco- 
nomical egg manufacturers. Many of our 
poultrymen might earnestly think about this 
branch of poultry farming. 

{[Note.—Those American housewives who 
have never used duck eggs in their cookery 
are laboring under the impression that there 
is a sharp, “wild,” and in some cases a 
“fishy” flavor to them. This is a fact where 
ducks live in the marshes and along creeks, 
where their food consists largely of ‘fish and 
wild vegetation. But where ducks are given 
pure ground grains and meat the eggs are 
just as sweet and palatable as those pro- 
duced by hens. 

After this prejudice has been overcome 
there will be a good demand for duck eggs, 
due to their richness and the fact that two 
of them will give the same results in. cooking 
as will three hen eggs. .It is just a matter of 
educating the housewife on that point. — 
Editor.| 


Fowls Must Be Rugged 


Constitutional vigor is the natural inheritance 
of all fowls, unless they have been enfeebled 
by injudicious breeding. Constitutional 
vigor may be maintained by selecting the 
strongest, healthiest and hardiest birds for 
breeders in spring, and by killing off the 
weak and sickly in the fall. Fresh blood, 
frequently introduced, keeps up stamina, 
health and vigor, and enables the birds to 
resist sickness and sudden changes of weather 
much better than fowls injudiciously bred. 
The factor of heredity must.be recognized, 
and only by intelligent breeding along 
systematic lines can quality be maintained. 
The standard of utility is demanded, and to 
this supreme test must all classes of stock be 
brought. Nothing else will do or endure. 
No matter how choice the breeding, it will be 
of little worth unless backed by utility. This 
alone can determine the value to blood. 
Many a flock of hens condemned by the 
breeder would pay a good profit if given a 
chance. Utility covers the breeder as well 
as the breed. Michael K. Boyer. 








Pin-Feathers 


Start the trapnests and keep tabs of 
the workers. Get rid of the drones. 

No egg-laying strain will ever be 
perfected without the use of the trap- 
nest. 

Start a book account with the hens. 
Begin now and know what the hens are 
doing. 

Properly-grown May-hatched pullets 
should be laying well this month. 

Soft roasters are in demand during 
January and sell well even way up to 
middle of summer. 

Chicks hatched in January may be 
grown to salable roasting fowls by 
May or June. 

The capon market opens this month 
and continues until May; February and 
March lead. 

















Conte” ‘Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can ad 3 better 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and hag. 
mer. It will do the work of 4 old hens and ioe 
better. The materials, including heater, 96, 
I want you to try my Brooder and will 


plans for making it, together with a Putnam re 
er Heater, for $4.75; all postpaid. Try the Breoder — 


out and if you don't say it’s the best Brooder you 
ever used, return the Heater in 30 days and get your 

money back. Your dealer will make you the can 
offer and guarantee. Ask him, but if he does not. 


carry the Brooder Heater, send me $4.75 and I will 
mail you a Brooder Heater and plans =. 
Illustrated circular sent free on request, 


L PUTNAM 
Route 130-B 
ELMIRA, N. ¥, d 





WEBER'S masz <ivics, Som 


geese & turkeys. ne pure-bred 
Fowls; Eggs, Baby ¢ with toe prea, oy 
years experiencé, w m fh 

43 Canied ana ihe re Guide Pee = 
W.A «Weber, Box 12. "Mankato, Mine “| 








[Per chick Hatched cons a 
: Za ® Mail a postal—Get 
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=~ =a es buyer. Eastern 
i wil bs corveh 

ra our Eastern 

Catalog FR 








For — Nichol has been build- 

ing up fine flocks of heavy lay- 

ing fn bred stock. He offers 
oice breeders eg gs 

phe chicks from 24 

breeds; also brood- 

ers, supplies, 

seeds at low- 

est prices. 


you FREE. Don't delay. 
Member I.B.C.A.’ 


NICHOL'S POULTRY FARM 
BOX 12 





a remarkable copyrighted 
Queen Chick-Chart 


by the use of which you can practically takethe- 

guesswork out of hatching. ree 
The em is wholly ausometle and accurate. 

its rmance— you simply follow simple se 

th se of ii Chart, emg Queen 
e use is Chart, we can 


Full Hatches of Strong, 
Healthy Chicks etd 


incubators. Get a Queen and secure big 
Of chicks that live and grow. 
R. F. HILL, R.F. D, 2, Millville, N.J., writes 


Poultry lessons free pte . 


With every Queen Incubator we cupsiy 


> 


sons e8. 





Ler An” 

















Oct. 30: “I have five ny They have oe : 


best of satisfaction. Please send me 
Write for a copy of the Queen Book’ 


INCUBATOR COMPANY 
S187 Hort natn Street Lincoin. 
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me Odds and Ends| 
- Worth Noting 


Te dirty egg is more or less an outcast, 






} with no hope of improving. its status. 
9 matter how fresh and attractive it may 
be in other respects, it is in bad repute with 
local buyer, and the stigma holds fast 
giialong the line. Prof. G. L. Stevenson. 


The mongrel is a haphazard combination, 
neither one thing nor the other. It is a weed 
on the poultry farm. 


[ have a hen turkey, a year old last May, 
that laid 124 eggs, besides one soft-shelled 
one. I can furnish affidavit. Can any one 


I 9 
beat that? 
Massachusetts. John A. Mason. 


I have a turkey pullet that started to lay 
April 2 and quit September 2%, during which 
time she laid 157 eggs. The accuracy of 
these figures can be vouched for by my 
friends. [This beats John’s story—Editor.] 

Washington. Daisy M. Firkins. - 


Cull out the “robber hens.”” The trapnest 
is a sure method for detecting them, 


' Saccessful poultrymen aim to have some- 
thing for sale each day of the year, always 
catering to the demands of the season. 


Artificial light in the hen house is not a 
new idea. Early in the nineteenth century 
Spanish farmers tried lantern-light to in- 
crease egg production, a New Jersey writer 
found by digging into an old Spanish. book 
on poultry keeping. , 


Brains as well as feed are important 
factors in poultry culture. There must not 
be a shortage of either. 


“I provide greens for hens in winter, by 

putting about one peck of oats into a coarse- 

mesh sack, add an equal quantity of sand, 

and moisten well with hot water. Then I 

sack and contents in a large splint 

et and set in a warm place where the 

i t can reach it sometime during the 

. Ina short time the oats will send out 

feen Shoots, pushing their way through the 

‘sack the same as if it were soil. The basket 

becomes filled with a mass of green, and is 

teady to set. before the hens. 

Maryland. Renice Radcliffe. 


Many women succeed in the care of 
poultry under adverse circumstances that 
would cause men to quit in disgust. 


Make it a rule each night to count all the 
fowls to see if any are missing. This may 
lead on to an investigation of the cause of 
the pmppearance of missing ones and avoid 
further loss. 


There is no success in poultry outside the 
beaten path of continued attention and 
perseverance. 


When adding medicine to the drinking 
water, do not use metal vessels unless they 
are agate or porcelain lined. Earthenware 
water dishes are cheap and always preferable. 


Crossing produces stamina, but it. does 
damage by destroying the purity of the 


_ Happy, contented, singing hens are found 
M-congenial environment. They are in the 
best of health and profit. 


Breeding stock should be purchased early, 
80 the fowls will become accustomed to their 
new home before the hatching season arrives. 
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$19.95 


80 Chick Size $5.95 
140 Chick Size 7.95 
230 Chick Size 9.95 


Oil Canopy Brooders 


as ih 





Brooder Too 
chicks raised 


that pay. 
Hot-Water Brooders 
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300 Chick Size $14.95 
800 Chic 


CoalCanopy Brooders 
500 Chicks 1000 
$24.95 


Size 16.95 


JANUARY, 1925 


Make Bis Money Raising Poultry 


80 Egg $11.95 
140 Egg 13.95 
230 Egg 21.95 


Incubators have Copper Hot-Wa- 
ter Tanks, Self-Regulated Safety 
Lamps, Thermometer and Hold- 
ge Tester. 
Guchs, Tarmaronntgnees. Dou- 
elle City Hot- 





East of Rockies and allowed to points West. (Coal 
Brooders Freight Prepaid.) Gets machines to you Post 
Haste, in 2 to 5days. My Champion Mammoth ca- 
pacity Incubators and Oil and Coal Canopy Brood- 
ers meet every need forlarge Plants. Save 
der Today. Thousands order direct from my advertise- 
mentsevery year. You get the Champion Belle City 
at these lowest factory prices, fully 
backed by my 25 years’ experience. You canalsosharein 


which provide easy ways to earn extra money. My 
Free catalog ‘‘Hatching Facts’’ tells all—write for it 
today. A valuable, interesting and instructive book ev- 
ery Poultry Raiser should have. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 34 Racine, Wis. 


The Easy—Quick Way 


My new Free Book ‘‘Hatching Facts’’ 
tells how—write for it today. No other 
machines can give you stronger chicks, 
bigger hatches, more years of service 
or a larger yearly income than my 


Champion Belle City 


Incubator 


Hot-W ater—Oil—Coal Brooders 
—Oil and Coal Canopy Brooders 


Guaranteed to raise the 


Hatch chicks, ate. Haveacomplete Ha 


Save $1.95. Order Incuba 
ater 


Champion 
Mammot 


ess Prepaid 


serve you 


ime. Or- 


uaranteed and 


My Special Offers 


Jim Rohan, Pres, 





All simplest and easiest to oper- 


Brooder together. Send only for 
80 Egg Incubatorand 80 Chick Brooder....$ 15.95 
140 Egg Incubator and 140 Chick Brooder .... 
230 Egg Incubator and 230 Chick Brooder.... 
230 Egg Incubator and 300 Chick Oil Brooder. 
460 Egg Capacity and 500 Chick Coal Brooder 
690 Egg Capacity and 800 Chick Oil Brooder. 
920 Egg Capacity and 1000 Chick Coal Brooder 109.45 


ity Incubators will 
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A GREAT change is 
taking place in the 
pouty business. The 
um swung from 

ancy to utility, and 
now comes ““The 2-in-1 
Bird” that scores high 
in the showroom and in 
the laying contest, too, 


HELEN Dow Wuirtak- a 

ER, one of the greatest Dow 

living poultry breeders rinakee 

and a writer of distinc- 

tion, will tell you all about this “2-in-1 

”” in the coming issues of E 

Poultry Mi ne. Shewill show you how 

tocombine fancy and utility, pleasure and 

profit; how to produce birds and baby 

chicks that are in eager demand at pay- 

ing prices. It reads like romance but it’s 

/ simple common sense that will 
add dollars and cents to your 
bank account. 


There are seasonable articles, 
too, in each issue of Everybodys 
by your good friend, Pror. 
Rosny R. Lewrs, perhaps the 
best-known and best-liked of 
all poultrymen. : 


Our editor, Cuartes D. CLEvE- 
LAND. is himself a highly success- 
ful poultryman. His editoriais are 
—_— _and helpful. Thousands 
‘ollow with eager interest HARRY 
Harry H. Coiwier in his series, 
Lewis ~ Housewife anda Few 
“ Hens” —brass-tack talks for 
beginner and amateur. 
Send for FREE Semple today. 
or enclose 25¢ fora i 4 Trial; 
A year’s subscription costs you but 
sse—12 Bis Issues —— ry 
or 8 un- 
srederof fissteations: the 2net 
Bird’’is the result of common sense. 
Prepare today for future profits. 
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“T've come to see you and your grand- 
father,” he replied stanchly. ‘“‘Send that 
fellow away, or I'll do it. But I'll not go 
until I know you're to pull out while you can. 
The Indians will raid you as certain as the 
sun shines. [ll call my party in and take 
you to Sheridan City.” 

“You take them!”’ the breed jeered again. 
“You'll never take yourself there. You've 
just one charice. Pack up and get. These 
people are safe'with Pete Ramie. But who 
are you? Will the Cheyenne listen to you?” 

“It’s all right, Mr. Varnum. Please go. 
You must go,”’ implored the girl. ‘We'll be 
protected.” 

“By him? 
the Indians. 
at a bargain with you or them. 
likely to bring them down upon you. 

A curse came from Ramie’s lips, his re- 
Varnum 
dodged only in time. His Colt answered, 
spinning the breed about with a ball through 
the right shoulder. The smoking gun in the 
breed’s hand plumped to the floor; he rallied, 
clutching for his knife. The girl dashed 
between the two. 

She faced Varnum, and she was very white. 

‘‘You must leave. You've shot him!” 

“T ought to have killed him.” 

“No! You don't understand.” 

“‘He’s axed to be Ginny’s man, Mister,” 
the old man informed. 

“What! Is that true?’’ Varnum demanded 
of her. 

“Did you think to marry her?” the breed 
snarled at him. ‘No, not you. You'll 
dance on fire at the wedding.”’ 

“Please go, Mr: Varnum,” she repeated. 

“And do you consent to this, sir?’”’ Varnum 
demanded of the old man. 

Grandpap straightened with sudden reso- 
lution. 

“No, I hain’t consented; not yit. Hit’s a 
leetle flusterin’, an’ I reckon we'd better talk 
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hit over peaceable an’ travel out soon as I 
kin enter this land proper. Then Ginny an’ 
me kin come back when things ain’t so 
’tarnally rambunctious. Hit’s no place for 
her now. Much obliged to you for droppin’ 
by, stranger, but this is our land, shorely, 
an’ you're too late. We don’t take hit 
kindly, neither, yore interferin, whar you 
got no bus’ness, an’ bringin’ on this hyar 
shootin’. We come in an’ we're provided 
for.”’ 

Varnum hesitated, there in the glowing 
malignant gaze of the dark breed, and the 
appealing gaze of the whitened girl. He 
ignored the one figure and addressed the 
other. 

“I’m not going far, Miss Shell; and I can 
be reached at Sheridan. But I say again: 
Don't stay here another day. Start for 
Sheridan, you and your grandfather, to- 
night. If that fellow means well, he'll take 
you.” .Varnum turned, went out to his 
horse and rode away. 


N the ranch house the girl had brought 

water and rags, for the breed’s wound. 

“That land spier was,a leetle too quick 
for ye,”” sympathized the old man. 

“He'll have to be quicker than that.” 

“You'll let him go—you'll not try to hurt 
him?” the girl entreated. 

“What's that to you? It’s his life or mine, 
my m4 And without me, what then?” 

“He'll not come back—”’ 

“‘Won’t he? He won’t need to, to find me. 
And if he comes to find you, he'll find you 
my woman. You'll never be his.” 

“Thar’s no need yore gettin’ yore jealous 
up, friend,”’ grandpap advised. ‘‘Ginny’s 
not makin’ eyes at him. Fust thing for us 
to do is to pull out whar we kin set easy.”’ 

“To Sheridan, eh? That sneak has scared 
you proper. Let me tell you something, old ° 
man, for you'll never tell him: There are 
200 Cheyenne dog-soldiers between us and 
Sheridan; it and that mangy Fort Wallace 
will be wiped out—this country cleaned of 
alt but the people who have a right to stay; 
I sat and heard Roman Nose and Pawnee 
Killer talk; they’re not afraid of the whites; 
but I’m red and I smoked at their fires. It's 
no use your going to Sheridan. Make your 

mine; Ginny and I'll agree. I’ve 
never yet had a woman say no to me.” 

“You won't harm him, Pete?’ the girl 
persisted. 
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“That sneak? Let him watch after him- 
self. You be my woman and Pete Ramie 
will watch after you. You'll help him to 
forget.”’ 

She wavered desperately. 

‘You'll give me time to make ready?”’ 

“T’ll give you 24 hours.” 


HE landscape lay peaceful under the 

Kansas sky. In the midst of it Varnum 
was feverishly busy. The peace, he felt, was 
a false peace. Something in this shimmering 
quiet oppressed him, urged him, warned him. 
He smelled Indians, although his horses did 
not. Nevertheless he had seen nothing, 
heard nothing of alarm. His party was 
apparently alone upon the wide buffalo 
plains. ‘The Shell ranch was out of sight, 
five miles away across the swells. 

But for all that he knew, there might be 
hostiles within a mile, within half a mile. 
The Cheyennes themselves asked no more 
shining mark than a survey squad of the 
hated iron road. Whether Ramie sent them, 
or not, they would descend right willingly as 
soon as the party was discovered. 

So he ran short lines and kept wagon and 
men in as close as practicable. This slowed 
the work, but he had his men’s lives to think 
of, and his own. He wished only to finish 
up, and extricate the Shells. Virginia—God 
pity her, if man failed! 

It was after ten o’clock when picking up a 
stake with his transit he saw, jutting into the 
field, the feathered crown of an Indian head 
poked above a weed patch of a low ridge. 
Through the lens it looked large and near; an 
instant more, and the painted visage’ ob- 
scured the cross-hairs. 

Varnum’s work was finished. As engineer, 
he pocketed his precious note-book; as chief, 
he sprang clear of the transit, to signal his 
men in to the wagon; as fighter, he drew his 
revolver, ran to his tethered horse and 
vaulted to its back. 

Murphy, the rear flag, was hammering his 
pony, two Indians hard in his wake. Scanlan, 
rodman, charged to support him; the In- 
dians swerved from the puffs of carbine and 
revolver. Of Jones, the front flag, nothing 
was to be seen. Warren, the other rodman, 
and Hendry, leveler, were racing death, 
afoot; their horses had bolted free. 

By savage miracle the buffalo grass had 
up-sprung into whooping life. All the line 
was infested. Varnum veered to receive 
Warren and Hendry. He was too late. He 
whirled to the right, for the wagon and his 
remaining men. Murphy and Scanlan were 
coming straight for him, but the wagon was 
out of the question. Even as he glanced the 
enemy; flourishing robe and blanket, poured 
down upon it, cutting him off. He met 
Murphy and Scanlan. 

‘Make a run for it, boys,” he ordered. 
“Go asfaraswecan. They hav e the wagon. 
They have the rest of us, too.’ 

Without drawing rein the three fied 
again, back toward the rear, for only the 
trail to the westward was open. The chase 
gradually strung out. To the south—that 
south, of the railroad, of Sheridan, and the 
troops at Fort Wallace—safety beckoned; 
but it beckoned in vain. Try as they might 
to incline more southward, the pursuit con- 
sistently interposed, on shorter line, and 
pressed them back. 

They had ridden for two hours, speaking 
searcely a word. MHoofs thudded, saddle 
leather creaked, the horses blew, clearing 
their nostrils, the pursuit itself had quieted, 
as the warriors settled down to grim business 
of mount matched against mount. 

Scanlan’s horse, a poor animal at the best, 
responded less and less to heel and quirt, 
lagged farther, strove, groaned, and was the 
first to give out. Varnum checked and 
looked behind. The horse had stumbled and 
Scanlan, hurtled onward, was staggering to it. 

“To that buffalo wallow, Frank!” shouted 
Varnum. ‘Get your canteen. We're with 
you.”’ And to Murphy, as they galloped: 
“Let the horses go. They’ll only draw flies. 
Save the canteens.” 

Scanlan had not far torun. At the wallow 
the two riders also flung to earth, grabbing 
the canteens. The men lay flat, breathing 
hard, their carbine muzzles resting upon the 
ring ‘of soil and grass, their bodies low and 
obscured. The wallow, churned out by many 
a bull, was a circular rifle pit. 

The Cheyennes promptly split, taking dis- 
tance, to careen around and around, feinting 
and Ne ge and pelting with long-range 
ball and shaft. 

“Save your ammunition when you can, 
boys,” Varnum directed. ‘‘We’re good for 
em. 
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In every test the X-RAY hatched more eggs 
than the other incubators. Unofficial experiments 
showed just as remarkable results as did the 
official tests. Numerous users report as good re- 
sults as does Mrs. D. L. Smith of Pueblo, Colo- 
rado who writes: ‘Am well pleased with my new 
X-RAY. Out of 98 eggs I hatched 95 chicks. 


21 Exclusive Features 


The secret of the higher average hatch obtained 
with the X-RAY lies in the 21 patented, exclusive 
X-RAY features not found in other incubators. 
These features assure better results in hatching 
and three of them produce more vitality while the 
chick is still in the egg. X-RAY hatched chicks 
are healthier and grow faster than others. They 
become earlier ‘‘friers”—while prices are highest. 
The X-RAY usesonly one-fifth as much oil asother 
incubators and requires practically no attention. 


Special Low Price If You Act Quick 


Because X-RAY users have recommended it so 
highly to their friends the number of X-RAY in- 
cubators sold has doubled in the past two years. 
We want to make this a banner year—we will 
make you a Special Low Price Offer if you will 
send your name and address at once, Get our big 
incubator book FREE. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
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They shot sparingly and cautiously. The 
fight waxed—waned. The sun sank lower 
into the clear west, until his level beams 
searched beneath the pulled-down hat 
brims, and blistered neck and cheek. The 
relays of warriors finally lapsed, spasmodic. 
The Cheyennes gathered, some, Yor con- 
ference; the others lolled at ease, or else rode 
back and forth in fitful menace of voice and 
weapon. 

“We're still in for it, boys,” Varnum ob- 
served. ‘‘They intend to wait and rush us 
in the morning. We'll have to hold on. 
Save your powder for close quarters, and 
pray for cavalry.” 

He heard a dull thwack, as from smart 
impact—a short gasp—a report of gun. 
“Scanlan,” he called. There was no reply. 

He shifted, and crawled, and while bullet 
and arrow spat and whined again he managed 
to move Scanlan’s body from the parapet. 


HE plains twilight is short. In an hour, 

at most, darkness. Out of the darkness, 
what? The night promised to be weari- 
somely long—or it might be all too short. 
The Cheyennes would surely steal in closer— 
if they did not, according to custom, dare to 
risk the ghost trail by darkness, they would 
be ready to make their rush at first daylight; 
Varnum saw no rescue. 

He was thinking of this, and now in the 
waiting was reminded that he and Murphy 
had not eaten, and could not venture a fire, 
when he witnessed the return of a squad of 
Indians, there upon the sunset plain. 

Searcely had they arfived when a figure 
detached itself, and -~ntered forward, hand 
up—leé& hand, for the right shoulder was 
bandaged. That, then, was Ramie. He 
rode in boldly, with sign for a talk. 

“Goin’ to let that Injun come on, sorr?”’ 
Murphy admonisheda, 

“He's no Injun. He’s only a breed. Keep 
your eyes peeled, Mike. I'll tend to him and 
you watch the reds.” 

‘ Ramie halted, and called: ‘‘Don’t shoot, 
you peg-setter captain, or you'll be sorry. I 
hold the cards on you.” 

He advanced until from a few yards he 
surveyed the buffalo wallow with a grin of 
satisfaction. “Suppose you'd like to go 
out?” 

“We'll go out,” said Varnum. ‘‘Now what 
do you want?” The fellow replied with easy 
insolence: “It’s a pity you can’t pull 
trigger, or ask me to sit in with you, for 
terms. But if anything happens to me, you 
know what’ll happen to your ranch friends. 
Those Injuns are wise to that. I’ve come to 
tell you, you can clear out any time you feel 
like it. The lady’s mine while I live.” 

“You're lying, Ramie,”” Varnum retorted. 

“You had your answer once,” the breed 
vaunted. ‘Here it is again. You were my 
meat, but I’ve agreed to let you off, to please 
her. My little squaw is shy of blood, yet. 
I’ve bought your scalp from the Cheyennes. 
I give it back to you. Stay here till you rot, 
or pack yourself to Wallace and tell the dog- 
robbers to hurry in. There are a thousand 
Cheyennes waiting. At the first sign of 
soldiers in this country every ranch goes up 
in smoke. Take that’ word from Roman 
Nose; and tell your railroad chief what has 
happened to his peg-setters.”’ 

The offer itself amazed. The breed had 
reason for extending it. Was he sure of the 
girl, or was he trying to make sure? Varnum 
threshed the matter over. Ramie read his 
thought. 

“*We’re married,” he jeered, ‘‘Do you want 
her after I've had her, or do you want the 
Cheyennes to take her? Now you go while 
my heart is soft, or you'll never see the sun 
rise. 

“This other man goes too?”’ 

“Yes.” And Varnum heard from Murphy 
a sigh of relief. 

“We'll go,”’ he reported. 

Ramie laughed. ‘I thought you would. 
My woman will be pleased. She sends word 
for you to stay away from the ranch. And 
that’s my advice, too. It’s my ground and 
Cheyenne ground. Understand?” 

He signaled to the waiting reds. Two 
scowling warriors led the horses in. The 
twain stiffiy mounted, rode straight out 
through the surly.squads, and headed south. 
The Cheyennes swooped into the wallow. 
Continued in February 





I WOULD be a traitor to my 
country if I did not do every- 
thing in my power to abolish war. 
Gen. John F. O’Ryan, Com. 27th Division. 
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his cross, and follow Me.”’ Any one who 
will practise self-denial can start a bank-ac- 
count. God demands no less of his followers. 
Of course, it takes self-denial to be a Chris- 
tian, but the practise of self-denial is just 
what makes the man. Follow self and you 
will land in destruction. : 
Deposit your bodies by losing them. When 
self-denial you have saved $100 and go 
to the bank and deposit it, you walk out 
without your money, but, by losing it, you 
saved it. Jesus said: ‘‘Whogoever shall lose 
his life for My sake and the Gospel’s, the 
same shall save it.” Let a man give his 
body and soul to God and tell Him to do as 
He will with him and he will get a new vision 
of why we are here and have an enjoyment 
‘of which the world knows nothing. 
How we love to see a young man rise from 
a depositor to a stockholder in a local bank! 
Jesus tells us how He will be ashamed of 
those who are ashamed of Him, but He does 
not tell us what He will do for those who are 
not ashamed of Him. However, the whole 
text tells us that He wants us all to be stock- 
holders of all He owns. ’ 


[i me conclude by asking three things of 
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HERE’S what you get when you ask your 
dealer for Zinc Insulated American Fence— 





Superior quality steel, smoother, rounder 
wires drawn by the most skilled wire drawers 
in the world—and more zinc on the wires 
which adds many years to service. These 
featurés mean better looking, longer lasting 
fence and saving money in years of service. 
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Ask your dealer 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


New York Boston Dallas Denver 


‘Ejall who read these words. If God’s 
thurch is God’s Great Big Bank, then let us 
unanimously decide that every church, like 
every bank, should have a big board, a big 
building; and do a big business. Any man 
who thinks he is too big to be a church- 
member is too little to know a big man when 
he sees him. We are here to save God’s 
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\ Steel Wheels 





who derive larg- 
est profits know 
and heed certain 
simple but vital 


facts before applying for Patents. Our book Patent-Sense 











Cheaper th: other wheels, P 
ee oe eee iGeigreendsrue SPOUSE | Scere wcmacten one” iets toee 
down—easy to load. No repairs. POPES, Lae 
Reduced prices Catalog free. 
Breaks EMPIRE Mc-Co. bes :.auecvae | THIS LOG AND TREE SAW 


IERCE COVERY 


Will Pay for 
Itself In Two Weeks 





$2 125 

Some writers still refer to the monotony of Wilh Adan Special Peaet Sew 
the farm. Probably it is a habit. There is 
ny anywhere if one is not busy and 

i ted. 

| the farm there are many happenings 
that keep things from becoming dry and 
uninteresting. The cattle may get into the 
g corn at any hour of the day or night, 
your neighbor’s pigs may~ devour your 
es or the bees may swarm and refuse 
to settle, despite conglomerate din of cow- 
bells and tin pans manipulated by every 
member of the family old enough to bear 


Saves fvel and oil. Saves one man's 
time on all belt work. Makes tractor 
fast longer. Can be installed in twenty 
minutes. Lasts for years. Write today fer free literature, 
The Pierce Governor Company 
ANDERSON, IND., U. S, A. 


9 Cords in 10 Hours by one man. _ It’s King of the 
woods. Catalog Y15 Free. Established 1990. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 2633 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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arms. 

Again, when you attempt to bridle the 
dun mule you note the haughty look in his 
eye as he impcriously holds his head out of 
| Teach and muttering something detrimental 
to*the dignity and standing of the mule 

+ you climb upon the manger and 
y e gear. The brown mare resents 
haying the beily-band buckled). and placing 

@ crupper under the gray mule’s tail re- 
quires nerve, skill and dexterity.. All this 

to break the monotony. 
* Monotony on the farm? When a cow 
Swats you in the face with her tail, stamps on 
your favorite corn or kicks the pajl, splashing 
on your clothes, you may decide that 
you were mistaken. 
unconvinced, feed the calves and 
Sweet when a sturdy youngster after 
his nose into the milk until nearly 
strangled, suddenly elevates his head and 
with a long-drawn snort suddenly bunts you 
Mthe stomach. Verily, you will not dream 
monotony! 


It is in the city that the days are about’ 


Same. You catch the same car every 
morning and you dodge taxis, milk trucks and 
baby buggies. You pay bills the first of the 


ifyoucan. If you can not, you eyade 
collector if you can, and the sheriff if 











There is engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. It is only 


one ine, yet it takes the 
nes. It will give 
. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 


lace of six en: 
rom 134 to 6 


value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. 

















What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hgnnibal, 
New York, says: “Only engine 
economical for all jobs. I run a 
28-inch cord saw, a 24- 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It ect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 


have thisenginc bear 





**T set out to build a farm engine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 
didn’t want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I’ve succeeded. I'm proud to 
my name.”” 
Y. Epwarps 





machine, etc. Do 
work for my neighbors. Easy 
to move around and easy to run. 
I would not have any other.” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 




















wha At times this procedure almost put it to work. araenn* once complete details about my 
On © monotony. Change Power larence Rutledge, of Mani- farm engine and about my free 
the farm one kind of employment suc- toulan Island, Ontario, says: trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
nother and from early spring when as Needed **Have given my Edwards four tion. Mail coupon now. 
eese are inni tisa « P. when you n * steady work and like it 
+ Fig ~ 2. banana Se Denk, 08 r } 1 2H P —— you on ne. It uses very little fuel. I 
8 i '» ° 1 ' 
ummer, autumn and winter there only 134, or any power in be- run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 


we gradual and pleasing changes. J. M. R. 


tween. Fuel consumption in also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 

























; oportion to power used and ensilage cutter, line shaft for OTOR CO. 
. EE So ome low at all times. sho \. o tone washer, cedamesen "EDWARDS MOTOS ringfield, Oho 
K P thy tongue from evil, and Adjustment from one power to and) pump. Have had ten other ' 642M ¢ cost, or obligation, sem 
24% thy lips from speakin ile another is instantaneous. engines and the Edwards beats ' Without tf description of your 
Pp pe g gu . th all.” { me como details your free 
Depart from evil, and do good; seek Burns Kerosene Frank Foil, of Cologne, New 4 &2852¢ 
‘Peace, and pursue it. perates Legere oe age oF gaso~ Jersey, says: “it'sa great iy see g RR caaeer Co ; 
Fo . Easy ° uk ure to own an Edwards engine. BR ERE CA con 
= —Psalm 34: 13, 14. ing, The greatest gas engine J rung wood saw, cement mixer, Sage ee 
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URING the weeks July 7 to 19, 1924, 
D heavy hogs sold at Chicago for $7.40 
per hundred pounds. During the week August 4 to 9, 1924, 
heavy hogs at the Chicago yards brought $9.99 per hundred pounds. 
Why? and what will the price be a year from now? Can the 
hog producer tell ahead of time about what price his hogs will 
bring? Let us see if we can tell what is going to happen. 

The price of hogs at the market is the resultant of the two forces 
of supply and demand. That is easily said; but just what does 
it-mean? 

Recent studies of hog prices, which will be described more in 
detail later gn, have shown that ordinarily the demand for hog 
products does-not change to any very great extent from one year 
to the next, but that the supply of hogs 


Will Hog Prices Stay Up 


By Mordecai Ezekiel 


: eda on the increase during the last quarter century, = 


abe 


He found that the effect of these for 
was so regular and constant that he —_ 
go back and estimate hog prices nine months in advance with 
better than 90 per cent accuracy. ° 


What Makes the Price? 


And so last fall-he was able to predict the rise in the price of hogs 
which has just begun this summer. The facts about the hog 
market upon which this prediction was based may be brieliy/ 
“— arized as follows: ay 
The normal demand for pork and pork products has ae 
the growth in population. During periods of industrial acti 
“boom times,’’ demand has been sem 
what more than normal, while dy 
periods of panic or depression md 
has been somewhat less than nema 





NX (Of course, the Great War made 
J tremendous increase in demand.) 
2. The,supply of hogs has also beenon ” 





the up grade during the same peried. 
But’ instead of a steady rise, hog pre 





—the number reaching the markets—is Pa tary 

almost constantly swinging through 4 

cycles of over-supply and under-supply. gy, \ yl 

And, more important, these studies show 5, | 

that the changes in the market supplies , ,., | 

have been the most important factor in ,/,, 

causing changes in price. panty 
Relation to Corn Prices 300 

The present price of hogs—I write this a 

in mid-September—has very little rela- 


























ductien has increased through a series of 
‘waves’”’ of several years each, each — 
“‘wave”’ rising higher than the preceding 





























tion to the present price of corn. Most 
of the hogs whizh have been coming to 
market during the last month or so were 
farrowed last fall—which means that the 
sows which produced them were bred in 
June and July of 1923. Bushels 

Over a year ago the hog producers of =, 4 
the country had to decide, consciously or —_4 | 
unconsciously, how many sows they ,>/+ \ 


a 
‘ 


° p07) 2B Is 16 I? 8 202) 2223 24 
This chart shows the movements in hog prices 
since 1910, in terms of 1913 dollars 


Corn-Hoe Ratio 
Quarterly € trend 


one, then falling back for a year or 80 
before swinging upward again. 

3. Finally, hog prices have tended to 
follow the general level of the prices ofall 
commodities. In years when hog supply 
and demand have both been about 
‘ “normal,” -hog prices have been normal 

EN as compared with the prices of all com- 

‘ yi rf » modities; in years when supply was 

an SO \ below normal or demand was above 








would breed to farrow last fall. Once ,9% 
breeding time was past, no earthly power e4 
could produce more pigs last fali. And 64 
no more hogs can be sold than are far- 44 
rowed, except by selling off breeding 24 
stock. 
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ae < Ny normal, hog prices have been high 38 — 
compared with the prices of all commode 
ties. 


The Up-and-Down Swings in 4 





























' Even if this year’s corn crop should be 
twiee as good as it now promises to be, 
there would not have been any more 
hogs to come to market now. ‘True, 
they would have been somewhat heavier—the cheaper corn is, the 
heavier it pays to fatten your hogs—but that would have made 
only a small difference compared with the big decrease in the 
number of hogs coming to market. 


Some Breeding Stock Sold 


The prospective short crop of corn, and the resulting high corn 
prices, have made many farmers rush their breed sows off to market, 
or sell their hogs much sooner than they otherwise would. As a 
result, the only éffect that this year’s corn crop has as yet had 
on the market has been to decrease somewhat the receipts of hogs 
and sows from what they would have been otherwise. Except to 
the extent that the market may have discounted the prospective 
shortage in hog production, the rise in hog prices which took 
place this summer was not in any sense due to the rise in corn 
prices. 

Hog prices have been swinging up because hog production has been 
swinging down. And this downward swing in hog production 
began back in 1923. 

It has been figured out in the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, by G. C. Haas, an economist with a mighty 
practical viewpoint, just what are the factors responsible for the 
returrent ebb and flow in hog production—and the resulting 
changes in price. 

He studied records of hog prices since 1903, and actually meas- 
ured the effects of the different factors that determined the supply 
of hogs, and of those that determined the demand for hog products. 
In other words, he measured the factors determining hog prices. 


(aI071 72 13 YW 1S 16 1? 18°19 202! "22328 
Corn-hog ratio is shown by the dotted line, 
and the trend by the solid line 


Now it is possible to forecast to some 
extent the general changes in ind 
prosperity and-in general price level. 
But before he could forecast hog prices 
Haas also had to solve the problem of how to forecast hog produc- 
tion—how {o tell ahead of time whether the cycle of hog production — 
was going to swing up or down. 

His studies on this point showed that the cycle of hog pro- 
duction was due almost entirely to the way in which farmers 
adjusted their production to the relative prices of hogs and corn, 
and to the length of time it took their reaction to affect market — 
receipts. 

For example, when the farmers were breeding their sows last — 
fall, on what basis did they decide how many to keep over the 
winter? Did they estimate what the price of hogs was going tobe — 
when the resulting crop o& pigs was ready to market? Not at all; 
the study of the actual records for a period of over 20 years 
that most farmers based their decision on what corn and hogs were 
worth at the time of making their decision. 

They didn’t necessarily think of it just that way. What they 
did do was say to themselves, “I’ve lost money on my hogs_ 
year. I’d have done better if I’d raised fewer hogs, and used the 
corn some other way. I guess I won't keep so many sows this 
winter; they haven’t paid me anyway.’ 

That. i is why changes in hog production follow by abot 4 Pn 
the changes in the relative profits from feeding hogs—for it 
about a year from the time the sow is bred for the hog to be 
for market. 

Now let us apply these principles to the present hog cv 
City industry is at a rather low ebb. Conditions have been’ 
quiet for about a year, yet there has been no panic. Conditions 


Continued on page 66 
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ent to-Seet conn construction. 
fetal bushing. Leather held 
tight without play or fric- 
tion. Note special riveted 
metal extension in breeching. 











DISTRIBUTORS OF c!stte, Cream Separators 





Ide-Tan Team Lines 
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Finished in Black Only 
Made in 10 styles 


“Tl Like Metal-to-Metal 
Better Every Day” 22s. 


So the letters roll in! Hundreds of them! Metal-to-Metal harness construction, 
first made by Olde-Tan, has made a great hit. The first real advance in harness- 
making in half a century. A simple, practical, common-sense advance. No 
changed harness design. The same sort of a harness you have always had but 
with the best leather in the world protected by metal. Metal rubbing against 
metal instead of metal rubbing against leather—that’s the idea. Square strap sur- 
faces instead of round rings. Nothing to wear out because there is no place to 
wear it. Besides Metal-to-Metal construction there is 70 years of tanning skill 
behind Olde-Tan leather. Harness buyers are amazed at its superb quality. 


Bid “good-bye” to mending, patching 
and wearing out of harness. There is 
many a harness made in the Olde-Tan 
factory in good shape today that 

given service for 25 years. Send 
coupon for free harness book. 


Puts it 


DOWN on Your Horses! 


It costs only $7.50 to put Olde-Tan Harness on your horses. If you don’t like it, you 
can send it back. We have made it easy to get an Olde-Tan Metal-to-Metal Harness 
because we want you to see what Metal-to-Metal construction really is. Be sure 
to know what Metal-to-Metal Harness is before you buy another set. 


Send Coupon For Free Book 


























This great book tells the ge ny of ain l 
to-Metal construction. All about the quickest 
adjustable harness ever offered. If you even | BABSON BROS. F 
consider buying a harness within the next year, 19th St. & Marshall Blvd., Dept. 25-01, Chicago 
ie =o Olde Ta geet rose ie ees Please send me free your Olde-Tan Harness book and all 
all abou e Tan n 
peenemenel prices and terms. Send for the | shout ‘ig al apes and easy monthly payment offer on 
bli ~ mg bee Aa = ag ee sags’ we | Iam inclosing $5.70 for lines and tage 
obligation, and it will mean money in your : 
pocket. FIND OUT! SEND THE COUPON I am not ' Print Name and Address plainty 
TODAY! | 
BABSON BROS 19th Street & Marshall Bivd., | Wee BAG sii ie cecksvkdcddaseiviecesce seizes pacnareetnel 
e Dept. 25-01 Chicago, ill. | oa 
y CBB crac ccccecceseeesesesesseseesseres ees essessessese 





























dissolves instantly 


Feed 1 pound Colonial Special Farmer’s 
Salt to each 100 pounds dry feed. K 
another supply ¢ this salt before stoc 
all the time. Wont cause sore tongues. 
Mixes ~~ 4! : Bee oe. The 
bags make ¢ oweling. your 
name now for New Truth About Salt.” 
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THE COLONIAL SALT CO. 
Dept. 11, AKRON, OHIO 
© * Boston «+ B 


Atlanta + Pittsburgh 
o 





Special Farmers 


Salt 


“There's a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 





It cost over $3000 to produce this 
marvelous five-color, illustrated 
instruction chart. Tells truthfully 
and accurately how to raise fast 
growing, healthy chicks; how to 
gRaisersx avoid white diarrhea, bowel 
. trouble,leg weakness—com- 
piled “4 Prof.R. ee nl 
well, an authorit 
HOW TO MAKE on the solaing 
MORE MONEY of pour 
FROM YOUR CHICKS 
A condensed, graphic encyclopedia 
giving expert advice. Endorsed by 
prominent poultrymen, Agricultural 
Colleges, etc Send Your Name Today. 
We send it postpaid; also interesting 


facts about 
Blatchford’s Chick Mash 


Waukegan, Illinois 


In Business Over 125 Years 

















of other letters from 

farmers everywhere say 
clipping stabled cows gets 
more milk — richer, cleaner 
milk. AD. eseet cows are more 


Clipping Machine 
iseasy to use. Best made. Clips fast. Strong, 
sturdy and guaranteed to give satisfaction or 
money back. Pays for itself quickly. Price $14 
pt yom Covers or send us $2 with order. Pay 

on arrival. 


bape gb ng a nll 


siete largest makers of Clipping and Shearing 
lachines. Catalog No, 77 on request. 























Will. Hog Prices 


Stay Up? 


Continued from page 64 
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in Europe seem more hopeful than for a 
long time; at any event things are not 
likely to get worse, and the probabilities 
are that there will be some improvement. 
So the demand for hog products seems 
sure to remain at least as good as it is 
now, and possibly become even better. 


The Corn-Hog Ratio 


On the supply side, what are the indica- 
tions? For the last year the corn-hog 
ratio has been about as unfavorable to 
hog production as it has ever been. And 
with this year’s probable short corn crop, 
even the recent advance in hog prices has 
not served to make the ratio much better. 
As a result, hog producers have been very 
definitely slowing up. And the reduction 
in hog production seems almost certain to 
be a drastic one. 

So between a probable steady or im- 
proving demand for pork and its products, 
and an expectation of reduced hog sup- 
plies, it seems quite safe to conclude that 
the trend of hog prices will be upward 
during the coming year. 

What “Pig Surveys’? Show 
Several years ago the U. S. Crop Estimate 
workers began to take “pig surveys.” 
These were made in such a way as to yield 
two separate sets of figures—one set show- 
ing about what was the size of each pig 
crop after the pigs were farrowed, and the 
other showing how many sows farmers 
had bred or intended to breed for the next 
crop of pigs, thus giving a forecast of the 


. size of the succeeding crop. 


These surveys have been running long 
enough now to show that they are fairly 
accurate. , What is even more important, 
it has been found that the total movement 


of each crop of hogs to market can be ‘ 


checked very well with the size of that 
crop.as previously reported by the survey. 
Such being the case, we can accept the 
results of the surveys as‘showing about 
what hog producers are doing. 

The survey figures show that last fall’s 
crop of pigs in the Corn Belt will yield 
about 18,000,000 hogs. That’s. 1,000,000 
less than the record fall crop of 19,000,000 
in 1922.. The present ghigher hog prices 
are due in part to this decrease in last 
fall’s pig crop. 

But the big change in production came 
with the 1924 spring pig crop. The survey 
last June showed that the spring pig crop 
this year (for the Corn Belt) will amount 
to only about 32,000,000 hogs. That is 
8,000,000, or about 20 per cent, less than 
the record crop of 40,000,000 in the spring 
of 1923. Combining the fall crop of last 
year and the spring crop of this year gives 
about 50,000,000 hogs to be marketed 
during the run of 1924-2 25, as compared to 
59,000,000 for the run of 1923-24. 

With a reduction of nearly one-sixth in 


the number of hogs to be marketed, one’ 


doesn’t need a knowledge of calculus to 
feel sure that the price will remain con- 
siderably better than last year. The 
survey figures give a mighty good check to 
the forecast based on Mr. Haas’s com- 
a Hog prices may be relatively 

igh now, but they seem sure to go even 
higher during 1925. 

Of course if n&xt year, too, proves to be 
& poor corn year, having a lot of pigs next 
spring might not be quite so profitable. 
Not being the seventh son of a seventh 
son, I’m not making any attempt to 
prognosticate the weather. But aSsuming 
average yields—which is all that even the 
best farmer has to figure on—I believe 
that the above program of action is the 
sensible course for the hog producer. 
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on New, Low 


Easy Pay : 
Plan Youn 
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SEPARATOR 


built by the oldest American manufacturer 
making cream separatorsonly. Unequalled 
in efficiency, durability and quality. Proved 
the most profitable to use in every way 

by experience of manythousandsof 
enthusiastic owners. Skims thoroughly, 
Unmatched for easy turning. 

Easily cleaned. Flushes com- 
pletely—savescream. Made 

in capacities from 850 pounds 

down to one-cow size. , 


SOLD DIRECT 
You buy direct at low, fac- }= 
tory prices on our new, re- 5 
duced easy payments. : 
Shipped promptly from stock 
nearest you. 


FREE CATALOG 
Do not fail to get our fully il- 
lustrated catalog first. See our 
extremely low FJ and liberal, £ 
easy terms. RITE TODAY. 


American tor Co. 
Box 3-E Bainbridge, N.Y. 























Complete ii'scci' 


wood wheels to fit any runnin 
ear. Wagon parts of all 
inds, Write today for-free 

catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
' §2 Etm St. Quincy, i. 
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ORDER Speetgad 


Got FREE Book 


h ts are 
charges less, wo sll hundreds of 


paint, ete., ot ome — Se enGeue 
money write for our 
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U.S.FARM SALES CO. Dept. 154, 
































Early Southdowns 

ME time ago you asked who was the 

ioneer Southdown breeder. This takes 
us Pack long before I was born, but I 
think I can furnish you with the informa- 
tion you seek. — ae 

Dr. Rose of Seneca county, N. Y., im- 

a flock in 1803, and this was fol- 
ed in 1823 by an important importa- 
tion by C. N. Benant, also of New York. 
1 In 1834 Mr. Rotch, also of New York, 
prought over a ram and six ewes. In 
1848 J. C. Taylor of New Jersey began 
preeding Southdowns; in 1861 John Went- 
worth of Chicago made another importa- 
tion, and in 1882, the Southdown Breeders 
Association sprang into existence. 

Thus we see that the Southdown has 
been with us a long time. They are a 
noble, sturdy breed. I have often re- 
marked that I have never seen a real good 

herd who didn’t like a Southdown. 

ere is indeed room for more South- 
downs in this country. I do not breed 
them myself; I am more than enthusiastic 
over Shropshires, and I feel that we have 
a coming flock. We have need of more 
good sheep in America today. There 
are several different breeds which would 
fit into different localities and farming 
schemes profitably. It is impossible to 
have all the good qualifications in one 
breed. Thus the wise and conscientious 
shepherd doesn’t speak ill of a breed he 
doesn’t handle. Guy Chandler. 


eat Milk Formule 


When I bought a couple of milk goats, my 

doctor gave me these formule for feeding 
milk to a normal infant: 

_ One month old: Goat milk, 1 ounce; 

malt sugar, 44 teaspoonful; lime-water, 

1 teaspoonful; boiled water, 114 ounces. 

Feed every 2 hours. 

Two months old: Goat milk, 2 ounces; 
malt sugar, 1 teaspoonful; lime-water, 2 
teaspoonfuls; boiled water, 2 ounces. Feed 
every 2 hours. 

months old: Goat milk, 3 ounces; 
malt sugar, 1 teaspoonful; lime-water, 2 
teaspoonfuls; boiled water, 2 ounces. Feed 
every 3 hours. 

Four months old: Goat milk, 4 ounces; 

it sugar, 1 teaspoonful; lime-water, 2 


nfuls; boiled water, 114 ounces. 
Feed every 314 hours. 


_ Five months old: Goat milk, 5 ounces; 
malt sugar, 1 teaspoonful; lime-water, 2 
nfuls. Feed every 4 hours. 

-8ix months old, and on: Goat milk, 6 
to 8 ounces; malt sugar, 1 teaspoonful; 

water, 2 teaspoonfuls. Feed every 5 


rs, . 
Night feedings: During first and second 
months, night feedings are 4 hours apart; 
third to fifth month, 5 hours apart. 
Adele Davis. 
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Bristles 


Wheat is about equal to corn for feed- 
ing swine. Oats, if ground and hulls 
Sifted out, is one of the best grain 
feeds for little pigs. 
Alfalfa hay, fed in a rack, is splen- 
did for wintering brood sows. The 
cutting is preferred. 

Too much bedding in the hog house 
Causes the hogs to sweat badly. There 
should be just enough to keep hogs 

Piling up. ‘ 
Ways figure on having hogs réady 
the highest market of the year, 
then sell when ready. After a hog is 
» gains in weight are slow and 
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But it is Equal to— 
6% interest on ‘912 


A user of an old cream separator, which was apparently 
working all right, tried a new De Laval. Much to his surprise 
the new De Laval gave him a cupful of cream more at each 
separation. He figured he had been losing 15¢ worth of butter- 
fat a day, amounting to $54.75 in a year—and equal to 6% 
interest on $912.00. Needless to say the De Laval stayed. Nor 
is this an unusual case, as 
the same thing, and often 
greater loss, is occurring on 
thousands of farms. 


Improved De Laval— 
World's Best Separator 


The new De Laval is the best 
cream separator ever made— 
skims cleaner, runs easier and 
lasts longer. Among other new 
features and refinements it has a 
self-centering. bowl which elim- 
inates vibration, causing it to 
run smoother and easier. It gives 
you a rich, smooth, high-testing 
cream, and skims cleaner under 
all conditions of use. 


The De Laval Milker 


If you milk ten or more cows 
a De Laval Milker will soon pay 
for itself. More than 25,000 in 
use, giving wonderful satisfac- 
tion. 


Trade Allowance 


Old centrifugal cream: sep- 
arators of any age or make ; A 
accepted as partial payment . \ re 
on new De Lavals. Sold on é Del 
easy terms ranging from wed 


$6.60 to $14.30 
Down 


the balance in 15 easy 
monthly payments 
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Dept. _32 Louisville, Ky. 
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IXTY-EIGHT years ago last July Dr. 
L. H. Twaddell, of Philadelphia, imported 
a Jersey cow from the Island of Jersey. This 
cow, Europa 121, was the beginning of what 
is now the oldest herd of Jerseys in the 
United States. She was the first imported 
cow registered in the Jersey Island Herd 
Book, according to Horace G. Twaddell, son 
of Dr. Twaddell. Other registered animals 
were imported in 1859 and 1863, and these 
helped the herd, which has been kept within 
the family to the present day. The present 
owners are Horace G. and Crawford L. 
Twaddell. Three generations of the Twad- 
dell family have been elected members of 
the American Jersey Cattle Club. This is 
ale 6 precedent. 

There is a lot of i inspiré ation in the thought 
of the three generations putting all their 
energies into the improvement of a herd of 
dairy cattle. It is so often the case that when 
the owner of a herd dies, the herd is dispersed. 

Three years after Dr. Twaddell started his 
Jersey herd, Edward Howe, Princeton, N. J., 
bought some Jerseys from an importer named 
Taintor, of Hartford, Conn. Taintor and 
several other fellows had at that time been 
bringing Jerseys to this country for nine 
years or so. Mr. Howe's herd, like the 
Twaddell herd,whas been kept up to the 
present time. 

Another old Jersey herd is that on Brook- 
side Farm, White River Junction, Vt. This 
farm is owned by the Hazen family, and the 
farm has been in the family for five genera- 
tions, dating back to 1771. 

The first Jerseys or Brookside farm were 
bought in 1868. They were not purebreds, 
but were good cows, daughters of Black 
Prince. Since 1883 none except registered 
animals have been kept on the farm. 

In 1869, Lyman A. Mills, Middlefield, 
Conn., started a herd of Jerseys eligible to 
registry. His grandfather had owned, before 
that time, two imported Jersey cows which 
were a wonder in the neighborhood. 

Several other herds of Jerseys started in 
the 70’s are still in existence. Hon. Joseph 
C. Sibley, Franklin, Pa., has bred Jerseys 
since the early 70's. 

Then, there is the herd of James L. Cooper 
—known as “One Cow Cooper’’—started in 
1878. Mr. Cooper, Naslrville, Tenn., bought 
one cow, Golden Eye 4407, and never bought 
another. From that one cow he bred 1,000 
or more animals. 

In 1878, Capt. M. C. Campbell started a 
herd of Jerseys at Spring Hill, Tenn., and 
this herd has never been dispersed. 

Other herds were started in the 80’s by 
Henry Redfield, of New York; John R. 
Sibley, of Georgia; and George Peer, of 
New York. 
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Can You Make a Hackamore 
Halter ? 
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One of Our Folks in Kansas sends a sketch 
showing how to make a hackamore halter. 
The artist did the sketch over, and in making 
the sketch ‘‘artistic’’ may have made it hard 
to understand. Can you follow it? 
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Rwsy Stock Notes 
fifrom the Editor’s Mail 
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ed potatoes are fed to pigs in winter, 
es oe under cover, feed alfalfa hay 
in addition to the potatoes, corn and 
tankage. Cooked potatoes should not replace 
more than half of the corn in the ration. 
Raw potatoes are not palatable and it is 
hard to get pigs to eat them. New potatoes 
are worth nearly twice as much as old ones 
for feeding—judging by recent tests at 
South Dakota Experiment Station. 

“Care and Management of Dairy Bulls,” 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1412: ‘‘Udder Diseases of 
Dairy Cows,” Farmers’ Bulletin 1422. Both 
free from your Senator or Representative, or 
from Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 








This many-sided barn is on Mrs. T. 
Reburn’s farm near New Albin, Iowa. She 
says it saves time and labor. The silo is in 
the center; the barn has basement stable 
with haymow above. The stalls in the base- 
ment face toward the silo in the center. 
Around it in the front of the stalls is the 
feeding trough. Silage comes down directly 
into this from the silo. Hay from the mow 
also runs down into the mangers. Thus 
the silo is almost a self-feeder. C. 


The cow-and-kids picture comes from C. 
E. De Groff, Reeds Spring, Mo. De Groff 
has an Angora goat ranch and, incidentally, 
is secretary of the Angora Goat Breeders’ 

ation. Write him if you want the 
Names of Angora breeders nearest you. 
H ras are just about the last word for 
deaning up brushy fields. 

I have a grade Jersey; seven years old, 
that produced last year from February to 
February, 42214 pounds of fine butter. We 
uged one quart of milk each day and cream 
occasionally as we needed it. I raised a fine 
heifer calf which took second premium at 
our county fair. I set no price om this fine 
heifer, but our butter sells for 50 cents a 
oe the year round. My figures are: 

utter, $211.25; milk for family, $32.10; 


family. M. B. 
Thick cream—no less than 30 per cent 
butterfat—is an advantage to the farmer. It 
has @ lower percentage of-milk serum than 
cfeam and hence does not spoil so 
y. Being lighter than thin cream it 

in express charges. 
A Hampshire sow owned by Gilbert 
ier, Indiana, farrowed and raised a ton 
litter in 1923, and another ton litter in 1924 
th een these litters, another litter was 
but no record was kept of it. The 
nm litter consisted of eleven pigs, and 
second ton litter 13, of which 12 were 
. Official weights of the two litters 
4,983 pounds. Who can beat this? B. 
—, 
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total, $243.35, besides cream used for the. 
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What is 


KOW-KARE ? 


and how does it help ow Cows 
to higher yields 


One way to increase the milk 
flow is to feed abnormally rich 
foods and so-called concentrates. 
This is expensive and full of danger. 
The rich foods are costly. They put 
an added strain on the digestive 
and milk-making organs which, so 
often, are already jaded from over- 
work and forcing. Even if these 
vital functions do not actually break 
down, the milk flow drops off the 
instant this unnatural and expen- 
sive stimulant is withdrawn. 


A Safe Invigorator 


Theother method — the only one 
with genuine and permanent results 
—is to build up the organs of diges- 
tion, assimilation and milk-secre- 
tion to a natural vigor that will en- 
able them to turn into milk ALL the 
milk valuesin the cow’s natural diet. 


The latter method is the Kow- 
Kare method. Kow-Kare is not a 
stock food. It is a compound of 
scientific medicinal properties that 
build up and invigorate the digestive 
and genital organs. In itself Kow- 
Kare has no food value, but it vital- 
izes the milk-making functions so 
that the ordinary cow diet is con- 
sumed and turned into the maxi- 
mum milk flow. 

Used in this way — regularly and 
in small quantities Kow -Kare pays 
for its slight cost scores of times over 
in added milk income. Besides, the 
cow that is aided with Kow-Kare 
seldom becomes a prey to such di+ 


seases as Barrenness, Abortion, Re- 
tained Afterbirth, Scours, Garget, 
Milk Fever, Lost Appetite, etc., all 
of which originate in run-down geni- 
tal and digestive organs. 


What Cow Ailments 
Trouble You? 


Cow diseases are too expensive to 
tolerate. A short illness may easily 
make a liability of a cow that ought 
to be a profit-maker. If disease does 
creep in call Kow -Kare to your aid 
promptly. Its direct medicinal ac- 
tion on the vital organs has won it 
ever increasing popularity as the 
reliable “‘home cow doctor.” 


So that you may know just how 
to treat the, various cow ailments 
successfully, write us for free copy 
of our famous book, “The Home 
Cow Doctor.” 


Try This More-Milk Plan 


To make this your banner winter 
in milk production follow the plan 
that is now winning thousands of 
new recruits among dairymen each 
year. Give all of your cows a table- 
spoonful of Kow -Kare in the feed 
twice a day, one week of each month 
during the winter and spring. 


This Kow -Kare treatment really 
costs you nothing because the slight 
expense is returned many times over 
in added milk yield. Besides, every 
penny spent on Kow-Kare is an 
investment in cow health. 


Feed dealers, general stores and druggists sell 
Kou-Kare, in $1.25 and 65c sizes. If your 
dealer is not supplied, order direct from us. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 


J Street, LYNDONVILLE, VT, 


Makers of Bag Balm, Garget Remedy, Horse Comfort 


Jhis valuable Book Free 


























_ Y children are always begging me for 
money,” said a troubled mother to me 
last summer. “We buy them all they ought to need, but 

these calls for extra money for various things come constantly.” 

It was a knotty problem in this family, as in many other homes 
where there are growing children.. Mrs. Robinson welcomed any 
suggestion that would meet this difficulty, and out of my experience 
we worked out a plan. After a year’s trial, the plan has proved 
successful and one mother is relieved to find a true spirit of thrift 

—wise spending—peryading her household. She tells me now 

that her children have been changed from beggars into savers. 

Here is her story as she told it a year ago. 
It sounds like so many other mothers’ 
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Changing Beggars Into Savers 


By Lucy M. Queal 








Marjorie’s turn came next. She had@ hand 
lesson to learn—that of giving only what 
truly her own to give. Whatever small amounts she earned 
helping mother with extra household tasks, Marjorie spent, 
herself. When she needed money for gifts and for church, ge 
asked her parents for more money. Her allowance was to 
20 cents a week. With her additional expenses for school supplies 
she required one more envelope than Teddy used. On the fm 
envelope we drew a picture of the chapel which the family attende) 
on Sundays. Into this envelope and in each of the other three we 
put five cents. We discovered later that most of the ‘ 

which Marjorie earned by running 





situations: 
Y oldest child, Bob, is in high school. tions. 
He uses the trolley-car five days a 
week and also needs money for his lunches. 
A definite sum is given him each week to 
cover both car-fare and lunches. Bob makes 
a little money working in a store during 


rush times on Saturdays, but still he asks to saving.” 





George Washington said, ““Economy 
makes happy homes and sound na- 
Instil it deep.”’ 
Poor Richard said, 
how to spend less than you get, you 
have the philosopher’s stone.”’ 
Theodore Roosevelt said, 
is hard-headed common sense applied 


went into the envelope marked “Gifts” 
For the envelope containing funds fg 


the school supplies, we made sper 
sketches. Natu®ally, “Marjorie w , 


some sweets, and-on the third aval 
found an outline of her own little bobbef 
head, with the suggestive purse danglingia 
front of it.- No one need worry about overs 
taxing the digestion on five cents’ worthd 
sweets a week—not in these days. 


“If you know 


“Thrift 








for money to pay club dues and for sub- 
scriptions to worthy causes promoted at 
school. Like other boys, he is collecting stamps. This activity, 
good enough in its way, calls for funds. The system of school 
savings recently started in the high school makes no appeal to Bob. 
He needs all the cash he can collect for himself, poor Bob! 

“Marjorie is just eleven and still in the grade school. She 
comes home to lunch each day. Her wants are few and seem to 
include only small supplies for school (the text-books being fur- 
nished in our town) and sweets. Marjorie is very generous and 
whenever an invitation to a party comes to her, she immediately 
wants to take the little hostess a present. A visit to the gift shop 
usually results in a plea for the price of some dainty article. 

“Teddy is five years old. He asks for candy and pop-corn every 
night and on Sunday he makes his contribution in the class at 
Sunday school. Really, Sunday morning at our house is a regular 
orgy of doling out funds for the various interests of the church. 
The children give what their father provides and I question how 
much true giving our children do.” 


I COULD see that this mother was worried and would work hard 
onaplan. We started with Teddy. Seme way must be devised 
whereby every cent he was 


The part of our plan that “sold” itself 
to Marjorie was the fourth envelope, For 
some time she had been telling her family about “the cutest little 
wrist watch” shown in the window of one of the jewelers. Ha” 
parents thought Marjorie too irresponsible to be the owner of 
expensive an article, but in order to encourage the spirit of saving 
she was told that for every cent she saved a like sa a 
be given her until she could buy the watch herself, She 
that at least five cents-each week would stay in the envelope of 
which we had pasted a picture of a girl’s watch. 


ITH Bob it was different. He was older and the habit bat 
not been started. But by correlating with his club mottod 
developing the mental, the social, the spiritual and the physical 
phases of a boy’s life, we won him over to the budget plan. Hi 
greatest expense would be the athletic equipment required for the 
various sports he enjoyed. After a serious talk with father, i 
and Bob agreed on the sum which should be allowed him each week 
More thought was put on the proper divisions of his allowance 
than for the two other children. 
When all had been decided it was commonly felt that all had 
“played fair” and it was now up to Bob to show what he could do, 
He was persuaded by mother” 





given would not go for sweets. 
He was not too young to learn 
to save. Three small envel- 
opes were prepared and each 
week six cents were to be di- 
vided equally between his 
three expenses. 

On the first envelope we 
pasted a picture of Teddy 
himself. The two cents which 
he found there were to spend 
exactly as he saw fit. The 
second envelope was for chureh 
money and on it we drew a 
picture of the meeting-house. 
- For some time Teddy had been 
teasing for a coaster wagon. 
After pasting a picture of a 
coaster wagon on his third 
envelope the proposition was 
made that as soon as Teddy - 
had saved one-half. the cost of 
the wagon, his father would 
make up the rest and Teddy 
would thereby learn the value 
of saving. | 








that for his own spiritual 
welfare, certain sums each 
week should be set aside for 
church. He made his own fout 
containers and beside thew 
used a dime savings bank” 
which was an incentive’ to save. 
His savings were pro RS 
for his vaeation the following - 
summer. His club dues Were ~ 
for his social development, his 
tennis balls were for ph 
improvement, while “he dee 
clared that his stamps were 
increasing his mental é 
ment. He was old enough @ 
decide these matters #0 
wisely, he was allowed to dos. 
, The promise was made © 
that as soon as he he 
strated his ability to 
these funds, his allowanet 
clothes would be adden to 
weekly stipend. 
Now for the results. 











; Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 

Swiss curtainsy a rag rug and hand-made covers for bed and 

table are proper accompaniments to old furniture. This charming 
room indicates thrift, industry and good taste 








Continued on page 73 
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HE Stevens farmhouse was a ruin. 
Fire had destroyed not only the house 
but the greater share of its contents. 

“tf | had only had some quick way of 
getting the men here from the field, we 

have saved it—put it out with a 

few buckets of water from the tank,” 
Jamented Mrs. Stevens. 

It was the old story too often being re- 

. Mrs. Stevens was alone in the 
pt vith her two small children, one 
two and one a mere baby. All of a sudden 
she realized that smoke was pouring 
through the house from somewhere. The 
men had reached the far field. She begged 
the frightened two-year-old to let go her 
skirts as she hurried for water. She called 
frantically, but her voice did not carry 
half so far away as the men were. Finally 
ar across-the-road neighbor heard her. 
Her men, too, were in the field. She 
called with the same effect. She had to 
make the. trip almost to where the men 
were working before she could get their 
attention. Meanwhile the flames had 
envelo the Stevens home and were 
nd control. 

‘If we had had a farm alarm,”’ said the 
now homeless Mrs. Stevens, ‘‘this could 
have been avoided.” 


A Valuable Horse Injured 


At another farm home the mother of 
the family was the only one at home when 
she heard a commotion at the barn. On 
hurrying to the scene she found a valuable 
horse down, unable to get up. She 
loosened the halter strap; she tried to 
quiet the startled animal even at the risk 
of getting too near the horse’s feet, but 
she could do nothing. 

“If I had had some kind of a call-beH or 
whistle I could have had a neighbor or 
the hired man in from the hay-field,” she 
said, “but when I was able to get some 
one the horse was lamed and made almost 


It is a grievous oversight for the farmer 
not to provide some kind of a bell or 
whistle or siren to use in case of a fire or 
accident. 


Neighborhood Alarms 


In one farm locality the entire neigh- 
borhood is provided with farm alarms. 
Some have bells, others whistles and one 
farmer has a horn. They have a set of 
signals, one toot or whistle meaning for 
some one person to come; but if the sound 
g0es on continuously it means for all men 
to come to the house, and often the near 
neighbors will try to find out if their 


_| assistance is needed. 


“We have saved two of our homes from 
the flames by our farm alarm system,”’ 
said one of the farmers in this neighbor- 

»,“and we rescued a child from 
ing by getting to the spot in time 
on another occasion we were in time 


| getting to a roadside auto accident to 


Save two of the people who were pinned 
the car. Enough evidence to show 
oe merit of a quick-call service on the 


True, the farms today are provided with 
telephones; but these do little good when it 
184 Season when every man is in the field, 


e such situations. 
1 vide your farm with a farm alarm. 
each your family a code of signals that 
w you to understand the call and 
make the children understand that there 
are to be no false calls because of their 
ess in pulling the bell-ropeorblow- 


}itg the whistle when it is not necessary. 
M.C 
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turer and save four prof- 
its on the lumber, mill- 
work, hardware and labor 





itis not often that just womenfolk can’ 
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WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


You can buy all the mate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 









clear interior woodwork and 
sound, strong framing. 


Aladdin’s free catalog print- 


ed in four colors gives all 
facts. -Send for it today. 


18% Lumber Waste 
and 30% on the 
Labor Cost. 


SAV 


, 


are all Freight 
ak t Paid toyour 
Railroad Station. 


Aladdin’s 19 Years’ Success 


proves that you can do as thou- 
sands of other home-builders do 
every year—save from $200 to 
$800 by building an Aladdin 
home. There is an Aladdin near 
you wherever you live. Go and 
see one. SAVE money, time and 
annoyance by ordering all ma- 
terials from one reliable manu- 
facturer. 


Price Includes all lumber 


cut to fit; highest grade interior 


woodwork, siding, flooring, win- 
dows, doofs, glass, paints, hard- 
ware, nails, lath, roofing,with com- 
plete/ instructions and drawings. 
Freight Paid to your station. Per- 
manent homes—Not Portable. 
Many styles to choose from. 


Write nearest mill today for FREE 
Money - Saving Catalog No. 369 


The ALADDIN CO. 


Wilmington, N. Carolina; Portland, Ore; Toronto, Ont. 
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Attractive Designs—Sturdy Construction 


Fine Lumber 


Aladdin houses are all built 
of beautiful clear “‘A’’ Red- 


wood siding, clear flooring, 
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of Wall Papers. 


Because Ward’s has set a new price standard. We 
do not ask the usual wall paper profits. Ward’s 
prices are almost amazing. Think of good paper at 
3¢ a single roll! Think of papering an entire room 
—10 x 12 feet, side walls, border and ceiling—all 


for as little as 82¢. 


This Sample Book is Yours Free 


Over 100 actual samples 


Choose your paper from actual samples of the newest, best 
patterns produced this season. There are tapestries, fabrics, 
all-overs, and stripes. Everything new, everything 

Write for your free book of over 100 samples. See how little 
it costs to re-paper. You can even hang the paper yourself 
This sample book tells you how—gives you very simple 


instructions. ; 
Address our house nearest to you. Ask for Wall Paper 
Sample Book No. 76-W. 73,8 - 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 


Montgome 


third to one-half on YOUR Wall Paper 


You will never know how very little it costs to re- cane 
paper until you write for Ward’s free Sample Book — 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago KansasCity St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 
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~ @ __. LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 









BIG MONEY 








‘MAKE ANGEL FOOD NEW 
SECRET WAY). 


OW there is a new, 
easy, secret way to make the 
finest Angel Food. This method is 
entirely different from anything 
you ever heard of before. Any 
woman can now make prize winning 
Angel Food that never fails. 







"No obligation. 
Osborn, Box 821, Bay City, Mich. 


















Self- 
N Hosting FHRON 
New invention now makes iron- 
ing easy in every home. Ends 
stove drudgery. Cuts ironing time 
in half. Saves steps. Costs one 
cent for 3 hours use. No attach- 


Moyer, Pennsylvania, made $164 in one week. You can do as 


well. Work all or re time. No experience needed. No 
capital. New plan. Simply take orders. We deliver and col- 
lect. Commissions ke orders. Send for 


t. paid same paw) tal 
exclusive territory and FREE O' IT OFFER. Write today. 
THE AKRON LAMP CO., 71 Iron St., AKRON, OHIO 





Color Your Butter 





“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churn'ng 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream and 
out of your churn 
comes butter of 
Golden June shade. 
“Dandelion Butter 
Color’ is 7. 
vegetable, arm- 
less, and meets all 
State and National 
food laws. Used for 
50 years by all large creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. ess. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Write for free sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 











Mixing 
Brain 
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HE housewife who thinks of food jp 
groups and can classify the groups, Re 
solved an important problem. Every fog 
can be put in one of five groups, and 
of these groups contains some substan 
necessary for the nourishment of the hede! 
Some foed from each of the five groups : 
be included in the daily diet, bre | 
dinner, and luncheon or supper affordm 
opportunities for using foods from 4p} 
various groups: i 
Group I includes foods containing mir 
substances and organic acids. In this group! 
are spinach, lettuce, peas, string bean! 
tomatoes, turnips, carrots, cabbage, onions’ 
and other vegetables’ apples, pears, o 
grapefruit, berries, other fruit, and f 
gelatin. 
Group II inetudes foods which contap 
protein. Lean meats, poultry, fish, oystem 
milk, cheese, eggs, dried legumes (be 
lentils and peas), nuts, cocoa, custards anil 
ice-cream belong in this group. a 
Group III is made up of the foods 
contain starch, such as flour or meal mip 
tures, bread, crackers, macaroni, rice, tapiogy| 
cereal breakfast foods, other cereal food and 


SeEeTg*a28* BFE 


potatoes. ae 
Group IV includes the foods contaig 
sugar. In this list we find sirup, ho 


preserves, jellies, dried fruits, candy, sugar 
and frozen fruits or water-ices. . 

Group V includes the foods containing fats 
these are butter, cream, lard, salt pork) 
bacon, chocolate and vegetable oils. ; 


The Beverages 


Tea and coffee are classed as beverages 
are not necessary for our well-being. We 
do require water and should take not leg 
than six glassfuls a day, in addition | 
watery foods, such as frvit (which provides 
water in its purest form), succulent | 
tables and soups. A certain amount of y 
food is necessary in order to provide the 
roughage without which elimination is dif] 
cult and constipation follows. The fuel foods 
include cereals, sugar and fat. Tissue: 
building foods are found in Group III” 
Variety tempts the appetite and can ée 
be obtained by changing the method of 
preparation or by a change in the combine 
tions with other foods. It is unnecessary t0 
serve so many dishes at one meal. The ideal 
meal consists of a few well-chosen foods 
perfectly cooked and properly served. 


Planning the Meal 


The following food combinations are pe 
gested: With meats ahd fish, serve ont 
starchy vegetable and one green vegetaiae 
the latter is often served in the form of 
Bread in some form is also required. | 
With roast beef serve macaroni, of PR}. 
tatoes browned with the meat, mashed Of) 
scalloped, and any of the following vege] ” 
tables: eggplant, cauliflower, Bru : 
sprouts, tomatoes (stewed or se ed) | 
onions, squash, green corn, beet greens, neW 
beets, peas, or salsify. Brown gravy and 
oo quite properly accompany roast} 


ef. 
If a salad is served, choose endive, eres 
celery or lettuce with French dreesie a y 
serve cole-slaw. The dessert should be &] 
light one such as pineapple sponge, Spanish. 
cream, custards or baked apples with : 
With beefsteak or lamb chops serve pote] 
toes baked, French fried, German fried OF} 
creamed, or sweet potatoes baked or bro 
the other vegetables should be the same # 
for roast beef. Suggested desserts im 
cottage pudding, prune whip, Dutch apple] 
cake, canned fruit and oatmeal cookies. me 
With stewed or braised beef serve 
potatoes, parsnips, turnips, carrots, 
peas or beans and horseradish. For ae 
serve appley-prune or cranberry pile, ginger- 
bread or chocolate cake with whipped a 
With boiled mutton serve caper sauce, 
with mutton or lamb stew serve bgiled pota- 
toes, turnips, salsify, onions, carrots, cauli- 
flower, Brussels sprouts or string 
Suggested desserts include rice’ 
baked tapioca pudding or fruit sho 
With roast lamb serve mint sauce OF mint 
jelly, potatoes and green peas, string_¥@ 
spinach, beet greens, summer sq , BE 
turnips or asparagus. Select dessert 10m 
custard pie, rhubarb pie, chocolate ect 
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, Betty made with rhubarb, sponge- 
‘ke with strawberries or a fruit roly-poly 


{8 ay ‘roast mutton choose from the same 


vegeta as for roast beef; serve also red 
ely, baked bananas, or banana or 
i Je fritters. Instead of dessert serve 
crackers, cheese and celery. 

With roast chicken or turkey serve mashed 
white potatoes, browned or candied sweet 
toes, hominy, rice, squash, onions, 
eelery (raw or creamed), sweet pickles, jelly 
‘or cranberry sauce. For dessert setve ice- 
qream, sherbet, pumpkin pie or steamed 


With roast pork serve white or sweet 
potatoes, squash, onions, spinach, creamed 
cabbage, scalloped tomatoes or parsnips, 
and apple sauce. For dessert serve baked 
Indian pudding, bread pudding with jelly 
‘and meringue, ginger ice-cream, pumpkin 
pie, or steamed fig pudding with lemon 


With baked fish, serve Hollandaise sauce, 
or drawn butter, sliced tomatoes or cole- 
slaw, mashed potatoes and peas. _ Cheese 
souffle, crackers and celery may follow. With 
creamed fish, serve hot crisp rolls and olives 
or pickles. For dessert serve sliced pine- 
le and a simple cake. With creamed salt 
, serve baked or boiled potatoes and 
buttered beets; follow with toasted crackers, 
cheese and lettuce salad with French dress- 
ing. With soup for the first course, bread, 
butter and a well-chosen dessert, you have a 
perfect dinner. 


Breakfast and Luncheon 


Breakfast should include fresh or stewed 
fruit, a cereal, eggs alone, or bacon and eggs, 
or some other meat dish (not too heavy), 
bread, rolls, toast or muffins. If grownups 
demand coffee, make cocoa for the children. 
What to serve for luncheon or supper 
depends upon the season. Thick soups and 
soups made with milk are good in cold 
weather, while salads are more appetizing in 
warm weather. Cold meats, baked beans, 
dishes made from left overs, eggs in various 
ways, scalloped dishes, chowders and milk 
toast are excellent. Strive for variety in 
bread, serving rye, brown or entire wheat 
, nut or raisin bread frequently, ‘and 
occasionally serve rolls of various kinds atid 


: Changing Beggars 
Into Savers 
Continued fapm page 70 


of all we noticed that Bob asked for a few 
sandwiches to take to school each ‘day for his 
lunch. He supplemented these with hot 
soup or cocoa purcha from the school 
cafeteria. This plan had been s migpented 
long ago, but Bob had not approved. Indi- 
gestion, which had been troubling the boy, 
quite disappeared, his complexion cleared 
up and incidentally his disposition improved. 
: Marjorie, we noticed a keen interest 
in pretty hand-made things. She was eager 
to lear how to make the dainty articles 
Which school girls love to wear. Her giving 
became a greater joy than she had ever 
known. At one time she was caught. Un- 
expectedly, an invitation came to a birthday 
party given in honor of ah older girl. There 
Was no time to make anything because a 
school play was demanding all her extra time 
for rehearsals. Mother watched her daughter, 
how almost twelve years old, and wondered 
she would manage. When the day came, 
ini Orie carried a beautiful rose, exquisite 
its perfect delicacy and certain to please 
15-year-old recipient. For this flower 
orie had paid exactly 25 cents, which 
ted two weeks’ accumulation in the 
envelope marked for herself, and the extra 
earned by caring for the baby next 
on a Saturday afternoon. She was 
Harning the real meaning of a gift. 
ery one is interested in Teddy and his 
. bought it myself!’’ he says so 
- He needs only to be reminded that 


hg getting dark to have him run and put 
‘ 


pueh-loved coaster in the shed for the 


thrift has come to our house to 
says Mrs. Robinson, now. She ad- 
that there have been some difficulties to 


” 
, 


ut both she and Mr. Robinson 
dee) that this is one good way to teach 


children how to handle money, how to 

© 48 well as save and spend. Above all 

isa noticeable absence of any family 
over money. 











Postum is made by the Postum Cereal 
Compeny. Inc., Battle Creek, 


( Double-thick Corn 
Bran ey and Grape Nuts. Your 


pre- 
e. Postum Cereal is also easy 
Gabke but should be boil 


minutes. 


JANUARY, ‘1925 


The most important 


Resolution | 
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MA 


want to be well--- By well’ T mean positively 


buoyanily well. ‘Tam not satisfied 
‘not sick’---L believe that being 

5) is the condition most fundamental to 

in and success --- 


merelt 


y to 





1y well 
iness 


T realize that cannot get some~ 


ing for nothing. Trealize that to achieve busy- 
cart 
Tam convinced 


ei that ° 


myself is worth 


oe that which vig Teta 
during a shall as far as poss 
natural hich \ 


live the 


makes for health. 


Tuis is the personal platform of those who would make 1925 an outstanding year. It 
will mean new energy, new optimism, a firmer grip on life for every one who adopts 
it and practices it. And it is not a difficult program. 


Health is natural. Sickness is man-made. In the midst of all our achievements we 
would do well to remember with shame that we have'so largely disregarded the laws 


of nature as they apply to our own bodies. 


We neglect exercise. We try to see how little sleep will suffice us. We deny our- 


selves fresh air. We eat the wrong things. And worst of all, we unthi 


hinkingly load 


our systems with drug stimulants which contribute nothing of real value, but which 


slowly and surely rob the body of its reserve strength. 


Perhaps the most widespread offender among these artificial stimulants is caffein. 
It has absolutely no food value. It seems to give new energy, but actually it lashes 


the tired nerves to action when they really need rest and nourishment. 
For the last twenty-six years, the Postum Cereal Company has been 


preachin 


right living. This is not a comesiea to sell merely a product. It is a campaign to se’ 


health! Postum is not a curea 


. Of course, it is not a substitute for exercise, fresh 


air or sleep. It is mpl a delicious drink, made of roasted whole wheat and bran, 


intended to take its p 


ce on the tables of those who wish to be wholly well. By 


drinking Postum, and leaving off caffein, millions of people have eliminated one of the 
causes of nervousness, headaches, indigestion and sleeplessness. They have taken one 


big step toward enriching their lives with health. 


YOU ARE LOOKING FORWARD TO A NEW YEAR, with new opportunities 
—and, we hope, a new record of physical fitness. As one easy step in the right direc- 
tion, we want you to try Postum for thirty days. This is only a step—but it is a 
part of the most important New Year's resolution you can make! Accept the offer 


of Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator. 


. % 
(Carrie Blanchard’s Offer! sant to start you out on your test 
you your first week's supply, and my own directions for making it. 
“You will be glad to know, too, that Postum costs much less per cup. 


“I want you to try Postum for thirty days. I 


by giving 


“Will you send me your name and address? Tefl me which kind you prefer— 
Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). I'll see that you get the first 


week's supply and my personal directions right away.” 





i Postum Crreat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich, F. J. 1-25 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, the first week's supply of 
(0 Check which 

makers of Post Toasties 

Flakes), Post's 








State 


ity 
In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cerzat Co,, Ltd., 
ed 20 45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont, 























Prevents 


Rough Skin 


The skin should be kept naturally soft 
all the time if you would have it beauti- 
ful. Soap and water alone will not do this, 
for some soaps dry the skin and it easily 
roughens and often cracks or chaps. 


Moisten the hands and face slightly with 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream after 
they are washed and dried‘and you will see 
the skin grow softer and feel its girlish 
smoothness. The frequent application of 


Hinds‘=:'Cream 


prevents roughness and will heal chapped skin. 

The skin feels better after shaving when a cooling, 

refreshing lotion like Hinds Hone ey and Almond 

Cream is used to relieve the dryin ect of the poap 

and the tenderness following a close shave. Trial 
Bottle FREE with booklet, if you give 
name of your dealer. 


= A.S. HINDS CO. 
Dept. 46, Portland, Me. 


Sold by druggists 
department 
stores, 6 and 10¢ 
stores, gene 

stores, or b: mail, 


im paid. 3 a 


Send ene bod onl 
or stamps. 
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If you mend to paper or paint this Spring, you 
will surely want the big new 1925 Independent 
Wall Paper and Pant Catalog of over 100 actual 
samples and color charts. Let us send you a 
copy by return mad. Just fill in the coupon be- 
low and mail today. 
Save at least $0% 

Direct factory-to-you prices; liftest exciusive de- 
signs, each rol] guaranteed or your money back! 
Here Se ee 

Wall Paper, per roll 

Mouse Poni 92.40 gal: (in baie 9L.as) 


9x 12 Genuine Congoleum Rug, - 95 
Sanutas, per 12 yard roll $4.75 
Window Shades 





Independent Wall Paper Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Dept. C 
Gentlemen. Please send me free of charge your new 1925 catalog 
NAME 

ST & NO R.F._D. 

TOWN STATE 











Sewing Hints for 
the New Year 


ANUARY is “‘stock taking’ time for 

both merchant and home-maker. The 
latter carefully examines her store of 
household linens and the family supply of 
underwear and every-day clothing, repairs 
or remodels the garments on hand and 
carefully makes lists of the new things 
which will be required. Meantime, the 
merchant is trying to dispose of odd lots, 
broken sizes and short lengths, so a trip 
to town at this time may prove very 
profitable, for there are many reductions 
in price. In making out the list of need- 
fuls, remember the notions and findings 
which will be needed. Buy muslin, long- 
cloth or cambric by the piece, as it cuts to 
better advantage. One can also economize 
by making several aprons or rompers or a 
set.of shirts from one material. Choose 
material in fast colors for garments which 
must be laundered often. Avoid flimsy 
laces and trimmings. For the same price 
per yard, one can find laces which are both 
dainty and durable. Tatting, crocheted 
and knitted laces make popular and pretty 
trimmings. 

A convertible collar, yoke, and panel 
front and long sleeves are features of 
dress No. 4961, here developed in figured 
crépe. Flannel, serge, poplin or the silk 
crépes could also be used. 


Dress for. Stout Figures 


The materials mentioned above could also 
be usedfor dfess No. 4954, a becoming 
pattern for stout or mature figures. The 
woman who is both tall and stout can 
wear the large figures shown in the illus- 
tration, but the smaller woman should use 
plain materials or those having small 
figures. 

Jersey cloth, or flannel trimmed with 
flat braid, is a good choice for the youthful 
blouse dress shown in No. 4964. The 
pattern can be used for linen and heavy 
cottons, also. 


Ladies’ Bath-Robe 


The comfortable bath-robe pictured in 
No. 4959 is made of striped flannel, but 
corduroy, plain and eiderdown flannel are 
also used 

Ladies’ slip No. 4973 is shown made of 
crépe de Chine, with lace medallions, but 
longeloth, cambric, batiste and lingette 
are also used. The latter is especially nice 
for slips to wear under thin dresses. The 
pattern can also be used for a skirt to 
wear under a tunic. 

A pretty apron lightens the task and 
No. 4992 is just the kind to wear when 
getting ged for company. Dotted 
percale with bias-fold tape to match, or 
unbleached muslin with gingham bands 
are suggested for this style. 


Girls’ Dress 


Girls will like the dress shown in No. 
4998, which is good for wool or cotton 
plaids or for plain materials. They will 
also like the pretty combination shown in 
No. 4714, which can be made of muslin, 
longeloth, cambric, sateen or crépe. 

Smaller girls will like dress No. 4994, 
made of blue chambray, trimmed with 
blue and white checked gingham. Percale 
or gingham trimmed with plain bands 
would also look well, or the dress could be 
made of flannel or Jersey cloth. 

Play suit No. 4976 can be made of any 
cotton material of medium weight. 

For general wear, heavy blue chambray 
or cheviot, or gray, olive drab or plaid 
flannel should chosen for men’s shirt 
No. 5001. For better wear, use white soi- 
sette or corded madras or ecru pongee silk. 


10 Cen 


worth of ordinary 
fuel will keep this 
Sunray lamp or lan- 
tern in operation for 
30 hours. Produces 
300 candle power 
of the purest, whit- 
est and best light 


known to science. Nothing to 
wear; simple;safe; 10days’ trial, 


of a Sanray 
Write up sa ard or barn like a search lig 
rite Write today to r full information and ag 


KNIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept 2.01, Chleag, , 


SNUFFLING HEAD COLDS] 


cleared up quickly by 
applying in the nos 
trils antiseptic, healing} 


“Men tholalum 


rite for free yew le 























Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. 





Remnants O*4 


$y? 
: yy Of the fin 
oe . pianstectem. | At lowest | 
narily pay—yo mami VR 


of newest, most durable patterns. 


Every colors. Full 17 yards; 4to 6 yard 
Piece y sete 


or Scrim wr eaMtRiE MPG, GO... 


NEW LAMP BURNS. 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazing? 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better that 
gas or electricity, has been tested by tt 
U. S. Government and 35 leading wie 
versities and found to be superior to 10 
oeleey oil lamps. It burns with odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumpi i 
clean, safe. Burns 94% a ian 6% come 
mon kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor is offering to send & 
on,/10 days’ trial, or even to give one 
first user in each locality who will 
introduce it. Write him today for f 
ticulars. Also ask him to explain _ 
can get the agency, and without ¢ 
earn big money. 


N. P. JOHNSON, 
609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Hil. 
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. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 4 sizes: 
14, 16, 18, 20 years. 

. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6,8, 10 years. 

. Play Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, medium, 
large and extra large. 

. Ladies’ Bath-Robe. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; 
medium, 38-40; “large, 42-44; extra large, 
46-48 inches bust measure. 

. Ladies’ Dress. 8 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48, 50 inches bust measure. 

. Girls’ Combination. 7 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 
16 years. 

- Men’s Shirt. 8 sizes: 15, 154, 16, 1614, 17, 
1744, 18, 1814 inches neck measure. 

. Ladies’ Slip. 4 sizes: Small, 34-86; medium, 
88-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. 





OURT-PLASTER, used to cover 
a wound, will be much more 
comfortable and less likely to 
draw, if it is pricked all over with a 
fine needle before being applied. 
: To remove a surgical plaster, 
| %ak around the edges with gaso- 
line. It can then be pulled off 
Without trouble and without pain. 











Your teeth are only 
as healthy as your gums 


The gums are the keys to health. You must keep 
thefh firm, strong and healthy if you would elude 
Pyorrhea and its attendant ills — loosened teeth, 
neuritis, indigestion, anaemia and similar diseases. 


Forhan’s For the Gums contains just the right 
proportion of Forhan’s Astringent, as used by the 
dental profession in the treatment of Pyorrhea, It 
counteracts the effects of harmful bacteria, hardens 
soft, tender gums and keeps them sound, firm and 
pink. Furthermore, it cleans and whitens the teeth 
and keeps the mouth fresh, clean and wholesome. 


If you don’t care to discontinue your favorite den- 
tifrice, at least brush your gums and teeth once a 
day with Forhan’s. 35¢ and 6oc in tubes. 


If your druggist does not have Forhan's 
in stock, send us his name and address 
and we will mail you a trial tube free 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, 198 Sixth Avenue, New York 


rhatys 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 


“14 out of 5 


Dental statistics prove 
that four out of every 
five over 40—as well as 
thousands younger — 

ay.Pyorrhea’s toll. 


you want to e 
- this dread disease? 





Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
under the water-line, 
so do your teeth un- 





der the gum-line 








4-POUND Wonderful SILK . and VELVET BARGAINS 


SILK & 


BUNDLES 
UNION $. WORKS 279 FACTORY ST., 


» Etc. Send 10 
beautiful silk 


and agents’ | for free sample 


THE BAC 
BRING HOME THE BAC: 
moves ink, iron rust, grass and fruit stains. Wri 
and terms. A postal will do. 
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locality. e 
Brilliant, white light—soft,restful to eyes. 


cost. iter lamps. 
More ae Eas operate. No amoke. 


Big ney. 
safety, brilliancy of oa- 1-10th 
20 times bri than wi 


w priced. Guaranteed. 
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Looks Like 
Buckskin, 


Soft as 
Suede, 


Wears like 
Leather 
































Rugged, Strong, 
and Guaranteed 


Soft and velvety as a fine dressed buckskin 
you'll find the celebrated BUCK SKEIN Shirt 
will wear like leather. Each shirt carries the 
Gold Bond Certificate—our guarantee to you 
that the shirt will retain its soft, downy texture 
and color after washing. Will not shrink. Coat 
style. Two army button flap pockets. Double 
stitched seams. A big, husky, warm, out-door 
shirt for work or sports. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BUCK’SKEINS 
FREE—Send dealer's name—we will send pic- 
ture of Tom Mix and piece of Buck Skein. 

Lustberg, Nast & Co. 
329 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Extra Low Price 
For Shoes 


The genuine U.S. Army Marching shoes repaired with new 


soles and heels. These shoes are not new, but are in good 
condition and will give reasonable amount of wear. these 
are sold at an extremely low price, and are not $1.00 to 
return. All sizes. Our price does not include $ 1.00 
postage. Special Close-out at m 


U.S. Army Horse Blankets 


This is a full size S. Army horse blanket, with extra 
heavy canvas, dark brown color, lined with heavy wool 
lining, Two strong ——e buckles, average weight 10 
ibs. Our price does not inc weed postage. Weight 9 
and meterial guaran Special at . 


SHERMAN’S, Box 1415, DES MOINES, lOWA 
























Positively yw by the Ace trade mark 
on the frame. A few strokes through 
the the dullest knife. 


Try your hardware dealer first or send $1.00 
direct to 


ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 
Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1924-25 Fall and Winter Catalog, con- 
taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. In ordering 
patterns be sure to give number and size of pat- 
tern wanted. Please do not send stamps. 


Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Ado. 





Club Work—Parties 


LEASE give outlines of club work 
which would be worth the effort. 
Organizers. 

The Secretary of an up-and-coming club 
in Kansas tells of the work they are doing as 
follows: ‘‘Our club was organized in May, 
1909, with six charter members. We now 
have 40 active members and ten associate 
members, with president, vice-president, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 
We meet every two weeks. 

“Our year-book is made up with programs 
for the entire year; the officers are elected 
in September, taking office in January. The 
president-elect appoints the committees, in- 
cluding a committee on year-book, so the 
book is ready for the first meeting in January. 
We open our meetings with prayer, then 
sing “America the Beautiful,’’ andthe pro- 
gram for that day follows. At tMe proper 
time we observe Mothers’ Day, Flag Day and 
the patriotic days, besides planning instruc- 
tive and musical programs. We have an 
annual husbands’ night and in July have a 
big family picnic. We have no dues, but 
obtain the necessary funds by serving lunch 
at public sales. We give an occasional play 
or hold a carnival and have held a con- 
cession at a county fair. We have $400 out 
at interest and will keep adding to this fund 
until we have sufficient to build a community 
house. We present every club baby with a 
silver spoon, send flowers and fruit to the 
sick, visit the poor and the aged, take 
Christmas cheer to those who live at the 
county farm and look after and assist several 
motherless families.” 

It would seem to me that this group of 
women had found congenial work, and were 
doing it with satisfactory results. Every 
community has its own problems and no 
specific plan could be followed. The Ameri- 
can Country Life Association has worked 
out a series of monthly programs for rural 
clubs, based on the proceedings of the 
Conference held in St. Louis in November, 
1923, the subject under discussion at that 
Conference being the rural home. The 
programs cover a year’s work. An outline 
for the study of the rural home has also been 
planned. Copies of this set of programs 
together with the study outline will be sent 
to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
Please describe a party for young married 
folks. We are . Newlyweds. 

Write your invitations on correspondence 
cards, at the top of which paste the heart 
stickers used for St. Valentine’s Day. The 
invitations might read thus: 

“y John Blank requests the pleasure of 
Mrs. James Jones’s presence 

At a Husbands and Wives Entertainment 
(date here) 
Please bring your matrimonial 
exhibit with you. 

The “ exhibit”’ naturally is understood to 
be the “inferior half.’”” Tack up here and 
there ‘“‘rules and regulations.’”” Make these 
something like: ‘If exhibits are unruly 
bring them in by the rear entrance’’ or, 
“Exhibitors must be prepared to take their 
exhibits with them when leaving.’ 

Make up separate lists of questions for 
husbands and wives, fold papers over, dis- 
tribute and have guests write answers on the 
back of the folded papers without having 
read the questions. Questions might be 
something like this: 

“Does your husband keep his temper dur- 
ing the housecleaning season?”’ ‘Does your 
husband object to eating hash?” ‘Does 
your wife make you help with the dishes?’ 
“Do you always like your wife’s new hats?” 
Collect papers and appoint a reader. 

For an amusing contest ask the men to 
describe their wives’ wedding gowns and ask 
each woman to describe her experiences in 
learning to cook the dishes “his mother used 
tomake.’’ Serve simple refreshments. 

Aunt Harriet. 








Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re 
storer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean ag 
water, 
newed color even and perfectly natura 
in all lights. No streaking. 

My Restorer is a time-tested prepa 
which I perfected many years ago to ren 
original 
hair. g 
by accepting my absolutely Free Triaj Offer. 


Send today for the special patented 
Trial Outfit which contains a trial bottle of 
Restorer and fullinstructions for making 
vincing test On one lock of hair. Indicate 
of hair with X. If possible, enclose a c 
your letter, 





Please send 
= color we of hair. Black...... 
1 hones auburn (light red)...... 
Name ‘ 
yy City 


Nothing to wash or rub off. 
















ew the: 
color in my own prematurely : 
I ask all who are gray to prove its work 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


5 We Please print your name and address* 
| MARY T. GOLDMAN *2 
528-A Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Mi 
your patented Tyee Trial Outfit. X 


bro’ 
auburn (dark red). irene 
blonde 



























Cuticurs 1 


Loveliness 
A Clear | 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by Every 
Use of Cuticura pee 
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CHAUNCEY A. WILLIAMS. 
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MANCHESTER N.H 
MANUFACTURERS - 
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POWER KNITTING Z 
MACHINES. 
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IS attractive scarf end should measure 
about 18 inches when finished, but may 
vary, according to the method of working. 
The scarf could be made of linen or linene 
and one side should be left unfinished until 
the exact width of the crocheted end is 
determined. The design could also be used 


for a chair back. 


To make the searf, chain 236, turn and ° 


make 1 d.c. in 8th st. from hook, then make 





open meshes (or spaces) as for filet lace to 


end of chain. Make three rows of meshes. 
4th*row, 14 open meshes; the first pop-corn 
is made in the 15th mesh. To make pop- 
corn, wind thread twice around the needle, 
working off 2 sts. at a time, and keeping the 
dast stitch on the needle tntil there are 

8 sts. Wind thread once around the needle 
and pull through all 8 sts. tightly, and work 
one ch. on top to hold. Put one d.c. on top 
of the end st. of mesh, continue by adding 
23 open meshes, and making second pop-corn 
in the 24th mesh. Repeat and end off with 
14 open meshes. Turn. 

5th row: Make full row of open meshes to 
end of row. Turn. 

6th row: Make pop-corn in the 14th mesh, 

one open mesh, and make pop-corn in 

the 16th mesh. Then make open meshes 

tntil you come to the next pop-corn. Again 

make two pop-corns, repeat to end of row. 

Repeat and keep adding pop-corns across, 
according to illustration, until there are 13 

p-corns in each section, always working 
k across the row with open meshes. 

Start to decrease by omitting one space at 
each turn, finishing points separately until 
§ are reduced to one pop-corn. 

_Cap of tassel. ist row: Chain 5, join in 
ting. 2drow: 75s.c.in ring. 3d row: 2 s.c. 
in each s.c. of previous row. 4th row: 1 s.c 
in each s.c. for twelve rows, finish with one 
Pp., 3 8.c., 1 p. all around. 

_ Tassel. Wind cotton 75 times over four- 
inch cardboard. Cut across one end, tie 
end. Cover tassel with cap. 
Use mercerized linen-finish crochet thread 
No. 5and crochet hook No. 10. Two large- 
sized spools of thread will be required. 





Fur Is in Favor 


Many discarded furs could be made use of, 
if properly handled. When piecing fur be 
Sure to fit it so it all runs in the same direc- 
tion. In thick fur, where the directign is not 
easily seen, brush or rub it and see in which 
rection the hairs lie. Cut fur from the 
kin side with a knife and never with scissors. 
Sew fur, by overcasting the edges together 
With heavy thread wnich has been rubbed 
with wax. Use a fur needle. Make as small a 
ae a8 possible so it will not be clumsy. 
ter the sewing is done, wet the skin side 
ge phy then stretch the fur on a board, 
ur side down, fastening it in place with 
oe Rig hee dry : _ be rey to — — 
ur with a soft lining if it is to u 
for trimming. 


a 


GQUPPRESS @ moment’s 


and you may prevent a 
sorrow. 





er, 
ife- 
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Easy as A~B~C 


You Can Play Any Instrument 


In a Few Months 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 


Quickest because natural and pleas- 
ant. Grateful students say they 
learn in a fraction of the time old 
dull methods required. You play 
direct from the notes. And the 
cost is only a few cents a lesson! 


If you can read the alphabet, you can now 

quickly learn to play your favorite instru- 

ment! A delightful new method has made it 
positively easy to become a capable performer 
within just a few months. And the cost is only a 
fraction of what people used to spend on the old, 
slow methods! 

You don’t need a private teacher, this new way. 
You study entirely at home, in the privacy of your 
own room, with no one to interrupt or embarrass 
you. And, strange as it may seem, you'll enjoy 
every minute of it—because the new method is 
agreeable as well as rapid. 


Ls music is no longer a difficult task. 


No Tricks or Stunts—You Learn 


from “Regular” Music 


You don’t have to know the first thing about 
music in order to begin. You learn to play from 
actual notes, just like the best musicians do. And 
almost before you realize your progress, you begin 
playing real tunes and melodies instead of just scales. 
There are no trick “numbers,” no “memory stunts.” 
When you finish the U. S. School of Music course. 
you can pick up any piece of regular printed music 
and understand it! You'll be able to read music. 
popular and classic, and play it from the notes, 
You'll acquire a life-long ability to please your 
friends, amuse yourself, and, if you like, make money 
(musicians are highly paid for their pleasant work), 

Whether you like the piano, violin, ’cello, organ, 
saxophone, or any other instrument, you can now 
learn to play it in an amazingly short time. By 
means of the newly perfected print-and-picture 
method reading and playing music is made almost 
as simple as reading aloud from a book. You simply 
can’t go wrong. First, you are told how a thing is 
done, then a picture shows you how, then you do it 
yourself and hear it. No private teacher could make 
it any clearer. The lessons come to you by mail at 
regular intervals. They consist of complete printed 
instructions, diagrams, all the music you need, and 
music paper for writing out test exercises. And if 
anything comes up which is not entirely plain you 
can write to your instructor and get a full, prompt, 
personal reply! 






! 





The Surest Way To Be Popular and 
Have 4 Good Time 














Do you sit “on 
Learn to Play by Note} the sidelines” at a 
Piano ’Cello party? Are you out 
Organ Harmony and of it because you 
a Py ors can’t play? Many, 
Traps Guitar many people are! 
Banjo Ukulele It’s the musician 
a Steel Guitar who claims atten- 
Mandolin Harp tion! If you play, 
Clarinet Cornet you are always in 
Flute Piccolo d ot See he 
Saeenl sel emand. Many i 
Voice and Speech Culture vitations come to 
Automatic Finger Control you. Amateur 
orchestras offer you 
wonderful afternoons and evenings. And you 


meet the kind of people you have always wanted to 
know. So don’t miss this exceptional opportunity. 


Free Book Explains All 
Get This Special Offer 
The whole interesting story about the U. S. School 
course can not be told on this page. So a booklet 
has been printed—‘‘Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home.”” You can have a copy absolutely free by 
mailing the coupon below. In the booklet you will 
find a special offer that makes the U. 8. course avail- 
able to you at a very low price—if you act promptly. 
With it will be sent an Illustrated Folder which 
explains better than words how delightfully quick 
and easy the Print & Picture Method is. If you are 
really anxious to become a good player on your 
favorite instrument, mail the coupon now—to-day. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


571 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
571 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home,” Illustrated Folder, and par- 
ticulars of your Special Offer. I am interested in 
the following course: 














Make More Money 


ona small farm in San A sy! Valley, California, where 
you can work outdoors all the year. Splendid opportuni- 
ties here for the man of moderate means. Twenty and 

acre farms produce alfalfa abundantly. Dairying, 

and poultry make returns; and staple varieties of 
fruits yield profits; a combination of these 
means a well-' th 


farm wi 
the year. Winterless California offers much to the man 


looking, fer 8, cesniey where he can get the most out of 
life. Climate is del l with | growing seasons; won- 
derful roads; exce! . poe aes one co- 
operative marketing associations afford profitable outiets 
for all produce. A small one-family farm, cutti ove Bas 

i are no = 














onr 


le « & 
Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 934 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Wi. 








AND TIMOTHY. 
CLOVEREAncain 


Ill Make 

Youan Auto Exp 
I Will Teach You at Home 
by a simple new system to be an 


“op Auto Mechanic, soyou can 
hold a better 
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Snow Buildings and Ice Games 
By Dale R. Van Horn 


E outdoor boy likes to build with snow, 
because he is healthy enough not to mind 
the cold and because perhaps no other 

material can so easily or effectively be used to get results. Take the 
snow fort, for instance. It may be ten or even 20 feet long and half 
as many feet wide, yet two active fellows can complete the structure 
in a short day. That is, if they know how. 

There are two ways todo almost everything. One is the long way 
and the other the short and easy way; the second method, if it will 
result in good work, should always be used, whether in building snow 
houses or splitting wood. 

The only article necessary to make the blocks for building snow 
houses is the mold. It consists 
of but four boards, and can be 
made in 15 or 20 minutes, yet it 
will save very, very much tifme 
later on and give results impos 
sible otherwise. 

This mold should be eight 
inches deep, ten inches wide and 
one foot long. Four ten-inch 
boards, one inch thick and eight 
inches wide, are needed. These 
are nailed together and two 
wooden cleats nailed to the ends 
for hand grips. This mold will 
make a block eight inches high, 
eight inches wide and ten inches 
long. 

It will bg a good plan to make 
a large number of blocks the 
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makes a very good living by drawing plans gf 
homes and other buildings for other peoph 
' The application of water to any of the sng, 
buildings you make will be advisable. The water soaks into ty 
porous blocks, binds them all together and when again frozen te 
whole building is a solid unit. Nor will ice melt so quickly as will snow 
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Some Ice Games 


A pesca expanse of ice always prompts‘ the question, “What, 
we play " 


9°, 


True, sharp skates and strong legs give perhaps 
than any other single thi 
after awhile the in di 
down and it is then that 
skaters would like to try som 
thing else. Poe) 
The three games or contest 
mentioned in this article 
under the head of am n 
fet any contest requires som 
skill and practise. Perhaps 
will be one or more of thes 
stunts you will want to try. 


The Bottle Game — 
In this game, each contgstants 
provided with a hockey stick and 
a pop bottle. The hockey stick 





first chance you have, for orly 
certain days are good for making 
them. An ideal day is bright and 
clear, just a trifle above freezing, 
so that the snow will pack well. 
Once a quantity of blocks have 
been made, then they can be 
used as desired. 

A smooth spot of ground is 
cleared of snow. Upon this the 
mold is placed and the interior 
filled with snow. Tamp down, 
fill again and retamp. When 
the box is full, scrape off the top, 
place a small block of wood on 
top and while one boy holds the 
block down, the other fellow lifts 
the mold from it and sets it in 
place for another block. The 
blocks can be stacked as fast as 
made. The form or mold is 
shown in Fig. 3. 

There are many things the re- 
sourceful lad can build with 
these blocks. A favorite building 
is, of course, a fort from which he 
and his comrade can challenge 














can vary in style and s 
ghe bottles must all be ‘e 
Two lines are drawn 
on the ice, 100, 200 or ‘ 
apart. Upon one line the bottle 
are placed three feet apart. 
At a given signal each con 
testant commences to move ii | 
bottle across the ice to , 
other line, and the one who first” 
crosses it with his bottle in 
upright position wins. Any com 
testant who, in his eagerness 
get ahead of the rest of the racem, 
upsets his bottle, is takem ffom 
the race. So you see one must 
exercise patience and a q 
steady hand as well as persever 
ance. ‘ $ 
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Bowling on the Ice 





Materials required for this m : 
are ten blocks of wood, each io 
inches square, and two pieces 





~~ aba ene aeeenm serxrnces . Ber. 













wood six inches square and One 
inch thick. 









another group of boys, and often 
withstand their attack. 

A good type to build is shown 
in Fig. 1. This is about ten feet long and eight wide. It is slightly 
higher than the boys building it. A good place will be upon the crest 
of a rise of ground, possibly overlooking a river or lake. Then the 
approaching enemy will not only have to fight against the hail of snow- 
balls flung at them but-scale the slope as well. 

A low door is placed in one end, while the top of the walls is crowned 
with single blocks of snow spaced several inches apart. It is easier 
to dodge sidewise than up-and down. , If the openings come at the 
level of the face, the barricaded fighters can take aim and hurl a ball, 
then dodge to safety in an instant. Besides, these blocks will make 
the fort much more fort-like and attractive. 

In Fig. 2 we have a sketch showing a round 
snow-block house quite similar to the perma- 
nent living quarters of the Eskimo. Here, 
too, there is a door in one side, while through 
the top is a small opening for smoke from a 
fire to escape. The blocks will have to be 
shaved off somewhat, especially when nearing 
the top, in order to shape it properly. Instead 
of using blocks to the very center of the top, 
loose snow, when wet, can be used to fill in 
this space. 

_ Then there are many other types of build- 
ings which can be copied rather faithfully with 
snow blocks. One enterprising boy living out 
in the country once built a miniature farm- 
stead group, including a barn, silo, water-tank 
and residence. Of course, the warm rays of 
early spring sun tumbled his efforts in ruins, 
but the practise was mighty good training 
and that same boy, now grown to manhood, 








Fig. 2. The Eskimo House 
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= The blocks of wood are set Up 
on the surface of a é 
There are four blocks actos 
, each side and one in the center 
of the triangle. There is a clearance of about four inches between blocks. : 
One hundred feet from the blocks a line is drawn across the ice ane | 
the contestants are stationed behind this line. Each contestant, Q 
a hockey stick, has two chances and a score of 100 is marked 
all of the blocks are moved with the two slabs or “‘balls’’ driven from — 
the line. Should the contestant be fortunate enough to move of 
the blocks with the first ‘‘ball’’ he will be credited with 200. If five 
or more are moved, only 50 is credited and if less than five are moved, 
the score is five. One man should be stationed near the blocks tome — 
trieve the ‘‘balls” and also to act as umpire on close decisions. The 
score can run to 500. You'll enjoy this game. 
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Flipping the Skipper 


An old watch-case is required, first of all. The 
case should be one worthless for its origing 
purpose, but free from dents, and u 
of the hunting-case type. .The stem is cut 
or filed off, leaving a perfectly round 
The interior is filled with lead and 
flame, with a pair of tongs, until the u 
all melted. Usually a little solder s 
added to the lead so that the melted ries 
solder the two sides tightly together. Tf. ) 
step is a success, the case when Seat 
single round object, smooth to the touch § 
quite heavy. ‘ or 
This done, fit is carried to the ice. AMM 
marked on the ice for the startin i 
skaters are dispatched in the other au 
Continued on page 81 
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paper or eardboard 3 


us by January 22 


on 


BJECT: To (fain the eyes and hands 
of our young folks. ] 

etch of the month’s special subject. 
Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
x 5% inches and reach 
No sketch will be re- 


To join: 





Send a 


turned unless stamped addressed envelope 


js sent with sketch. 


Four prizes will be 


awarded each month: One $1 prize, one 50- 
cent prize, and two 25-cent prizes. 


Subject No. 


without lines. 


as carefully as you can. 


25, 

Christmas Present.” : 
drawn from the actual object. } 
First make the outline, just 
Use a hard pencil. 


for January, 
Sketches must be 


is “My 


Use paper 


After outline is correctly drawn, take a soft 
See that you have con- 


pencil and shade. 


trast. 
dotit right. 


Do not hurry. 


Take your time and 























Prize winners of Subject No. 23 were: 


First, Theodore M. Hogan, Montana. 


Sec- 


ond, Josephine Olson, North Dakota. Third, 


Albright Zech, 


South Dakota. 


Fourth, 


ude Brusseau, New Hampshire. : 
The following received honarable mention: 
H. W. St:nislaus, Rhode Island; Eva 


Girdner, 


Arizona; 


Dealda 


Schult, Iowa; 


Gerald Davis, Virginia; Douglas Gartland, 
Wisconsin ; Mary Marshall, Illinois; Anna 
Marie Hufnagel, Pennsylvania; and Rose 


Gosney, Indiana. 


Always write your name on the back of 


your sketch. 


Send sketches to Young Folks’ 


Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Something To Answer - 








1. About how many grains of pollen does 
one tassel of field corn produce? 
2. Where does the corn plant have its 


wers? 


3. If you were to tie a paper sack over an 
ear of corn When pollen was just forming 
Would kernels grow on the cob? 

Could you expect a good ear of corn 
from a talk growing alone in the middle of a 


30-acre fiel 


Answers to December Questions 
B Plants grow less in cloudy weather be- 


} Cause they can not “cook” or manufacture 


food without the heat of the sun. 


2. Yes, until they have used ~ 
was manufactured during t 
3. About one-third the dry 


ts is carbon. 


the food 
e day. 
matter of 


4, We are all familiar with the rise of oil 
a lamp-wick. The same reason accounts 
Partly for the rise of water or sap from the 


Toots to the leaves. 
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BONDS THAT BUILD UP 
THE FARMING BUSINESS 


VER 300,000 farmers have borrowed money on first 
mortgages through the twelve co-operative Federal 
Land: Banks. Better terms and lower interest rates 
enable them to steadily reduce their indebtedness— 

put their farms on a paying basis. 





Money for these Loans is secured through the issue of Federal 

Land Bank Bonds. - In this way, the savings of thousands of in- 

- vestors, large and small, are gathered into the Banks to be dis- 
tributed to those farmers who can use them profitably. 


There is no safer investment than these Bonds. The Federal 
Land Banks operate under strict Government supervision and are 
managed by men long trained in banking methods and well ac- 
quainted with farm conditions. Every Bond is guaranteed jointly 
by all the twelve Federal Land Banks with combined capital and 
reserve exceeding $50,000,000. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds are tax-free, inheritance taxes only 
excepted. And interest received from them is free from all in- 
come taxes, : 


Money invested in Federal Land Bank Bonds earns a good rate 
of interest, unfailingly paid twice yearly. Price and current rate 
will be gladly quoted on request. 


In case of need, Federal Land Bank Bonds can be turned into 
cash on short notice. Or, they can be used as security for a loan 
at your local bank. . 


A Federal Land Bank Bond may be purchased for as little as 
$40 or $100. Other denominations are: $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000. Your choice of coupon or registered form. Delivered 
by registered mail; all correspondence confidential. Look for the 
words “The Federal Land Bank” appearing at the top of every 


Federal Land Bank Bond. 
The Federal Land Banks are located at 
ngfield, Mass. . Louisville, Ky. Columbia, S. C, 
oe —™ La. &. Logis, PAN St. Paul, ian. Toween, Texas 
Wi , Kansas » Nebr. Baltimore, Spokane, W. 


Write for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 descriptive of these Bonds, 
addressing nearest Federal Land Bank or the Fiscal Agent, 


Fiscal Agent 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 
Washington, D.C. 




















Pa * p i a E H.&Z.WoodSaws 
. Lares sre et preg ger 
STEEL WHEELS fb cab itched, ullearey 
FREE CATALOG of all kinds saws, 
Low steel wheels (plain or grooved wide , feed mills, Ford & F 
Stee! Wheels Ste mae axle: carry any fe pia a leah ery 
P © Reduced pe g00d 68 new. HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
EMSISE Mite Co Hoste Guinan ie Box 32 Belleville, Pa. 











‘Easiest Running Mill 
Made 









0. 0, Corsaut of Royal Oak, Mich., made $2090 in 2 months 










Get into a big paying business. Be your own 
boss. Ereetionsl ODP. rtunities now offered in 
the Well Drilling Business which you can work 
at 12 monthe in the year. 

A ine for every depth, for ory, forma- 
tion, built in Gasoline Tractor and -Trac- 
tion Models 

Ww 
BOOK 


rite to-day for our BIG 
describing the - 
STRON § ALL- EL 
DRILL, on easy terms. 
ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
601 Chestnut St. WATERLOO, IOWA 








FADS | Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. Bept.aa Springfield, Ohio 
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AUTO. 
SPRA 


Brovn's Auto-Spray 
No. 1—the favorite 
compressed air mod- 
el—can be used with 
any liquid — insecti- 
cide, whitewash, 
cold water paints, 
4 lue sizing, 
erosene emulsion, 
fly oils, stock dips, 
creosote, disinfec- 
tant. Easy pressure 
‘of comfortable, 
hand - grip releases’ 
spray—heavy stream 

or misty cloud— 
; —under high pres- 
* sure. It gets the 
| hidden pests and 
* parasites. 


Built for Long 
Steady 
SERVICE 


The spray is guaranteed 

inst mechanical defects. 
Equipped with clog-proof noz- 
zie with strainer screen. Made 
with 3'% gal. brass or lva- 
nized steel tank. Send your 
dealer’s name and get Spray 
~ Calendar and interesting cata- 

log FREE 


THE E. C. BROWN CO., 


THE FARM JOURNAL 








857 Maple St., Rochester, N. aig 

















Blackberries are the is rgest 
grown. Berries 1% in. long, 3 in. 
in Cir. Cat. FRER. Also straws 
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American Field _ Seed Co Co., Dept. 309. Chicago, mi 
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Reliable for 45 Years 
Some are Growing Near You 


Ask us to tell you where they are so you can 
see them and talk with their owners. 


ALL ARE GUARANTEED 
Delivered in good condition—sturdy 
and healthy — well rooted perfect 
True to Name fruit trees. 


Send for Handsome Cataleg 
of Certified and Guaranteed True 
to Name Apples, Pears, Plums and 
other fruit trees; also shrubs, roses, 
grapevines and ornamental trees. 




































RS. Lazuli Bunting felt very 

sad and lonely; long, long 

ago she had a dear‘little nest in a 

huckleberry bush—close to Babbling Brook. 

They had had beautiful times—she and her 
pretty mate—and no lack of food. 

Was not Daddy Tarfoot’s big sunflower 
patch close by? And had he not allowed Mr. 
and Mrs. Bunting and their many friends to 
eat all the seeds they possibly 
could? And now but for kind é 
old Dame Longears—goodness 7 
knows where she would be! 

This is how it happened! An 
unusually late fall had made 
the bird folks linger, until one 
snappy day Jack Frost sent 
warning that he would surely 
be on hand that very night. 
Such a flying about and twit- 
tering! And such a filling of 
tiny satchels and carpet bags 
—for Daddy Tarfoot was 
determined they should not go 
empty handed. 

At last they were ready, and 
away they soared—a perfect 
cloud of them; that is, all but poor little Mrs. 
Bunting. Her satchel had become un- 
fastened and down she flew into a spruce 
tree to mend it. 

She had just put in the last stitch when a 
thoughtless boy threw a stone; I’m sure he 
didn’t know the pain and terror he would 
inflict or he would never have done it! In 
the dusk and alone Mrs. Lazuli fell to the 
ground. 

Granny Wobblenose, who had been to 
Dame Longears’ shop for a packet of tea, 
had just opened the green-painted door to 
say good night, when Dame Longears heard 
a moan and ran for her lantern; close to her 
little wicket gate she found Mrs. Bunting, 
with one foot sadly bruised and a broken 
wing. 

“Poor thing!’’ exclaimed Dame Longears, 
and she carried her carefully to the tiny 
kitchen back of the shop and placed her on a 
soft bed of cotton, and gave her water to 
drink. 

Granny Wobblenose bound up the broken 





wing and had just nicely finished when the 
shop bell rang—‘‘clang-cling-CLANG!” and 


in burst Daddy Tarfoot in the greatest 
excitement. 
“Ts it true,” he cried, ‘‘that one of the 


Buntings fell while in flight and is badly 
hurt?” 

“‘Now—now, neighbor Tarfoot!"’ reproved 
Dame Longears, ‘‘you really must make less 
noise, for Mrs. Bunting is quite feverish; 
come right into the kitchen if you want to 
see her.” 

When Mrs. Bunting saw Daddy Tarfoot 
she wailed: “Oh! Friend Tarfoot, I’m so 
hurt I can’t fly and my folks are gone and 
will never know where I am. 

“Too bad—too bad!’ groaned Daddy 
Tarfoot. “But never- mind—Dame Long- 
ears’ll soon have you on your feet.’ 

“Yes, and I’ll help to nurse you,” assured 
Granny Wobblenose. “And when you're 
quite well you can tend my shop,” added 
Dame Longears, ‘‘so I can bake more cookies 
and. knit more soci to sell. And by spring 
you'll be as.strong as ever.” 


All this had happened long ago—way 

































To the intelliggnt and energetic farmer who 
has several thousand dollars Georgua offers 9 

most exceptional opportunity Farm lands m 
\ \ Georgia are selling far below their actual value 
|! due to the continuous growth of cotton by the 
tenant farmer Northern and Western Farmer 
who have located in Georgsa are proving daily 
that fifty dollars per acre land will produce crops 
equal to any grown in other sections of the 
country Mald winters and seasonable rainfall 
make possible the growing of crops the year 
around 





This company one of the strongest Trust 
Companies in the South has extensively um. 
proved a large number of farms tn Georgua and 
offers them for sale at exceptional prices on at- 
tractive terms 





Tell them about yourself and the crops that 
you are accustomed to growing and they will 
send you p ptly special inf ion on the 
kind of a farm that you want 


“ATLAN TA TRUST « 


Farm Sales Dept. R.O.Crock«e 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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and apolis bY, mail; Catalog “A 
Maryland Correspondence School, Union Bridge, 
leaks ae on Standard T 
SHOV only er ; 
only Oliver Ames & 
Worth Easten, Mass, 
Direct from grower. 1 yr. Washington and 
ington, other varieties 2 yrs. old. For prices 
1. and 3. L. Leonard, Box F, 
Raspberries, Grapes, Bulbs, Flower 
Va iusble Ciaeerates catalog free. Mayers Plant 
Merrill, Mich. 333. 
They have for nearly fifty years. A trial will 
Ask for our 1925 catalog—free of course. Devoted 
egetable cooks.” All unzetons in natural 


Prepare { Sor West Point SU higham 
In Shovels its “ 
‘oremost 
ASPARAGUS RO 
Millions Strawberry Plants 
Grow The Very Best Ver. 
BR... given on all seed sold md post card 















FRANCIS C. STOKES & CO, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa, 











Strawberries 


Your Chance to Get 
KEITH’S 


NEW BERRY BOOK-Free} 


Tells how we e grow our fa’ 
mous New - Land Plants in — 
New Rich Virgin Soil, an NEW z 


Keith’s New Berry 








We’ ven. Ss for you. Write } 
today. FREE. | a 
KEITH BROS. NURSERY, 80x re Sawyer, Mich. 3 














\ ii Eee: 
AY « All Use: 


The OSPRAYMO LINE 


You must spray to get fine fruits and 
Let our catalog tell you about the famous High 
Orchard Rigs, Traction Potato Sprayers, Bucket, 
and Knapsack Sprayers, Hand. Pumps, ete. 
An OSPR 





















- Address 
Field Force Pump Co., Dept. 4, Elm 
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= Fcted jn October—and now it was almost 


. Mrs. Bunting’s wing was _ per- 
well, but the weather was too cold to 
yel—and spring was so far away. 
b On the very last day of the old year Daddy 
'Tarfoot rang Dame Longears’ bell, and told 
Mrs. Bunting he wanted two tallow candles. 
As she wrapped them Mrs. B. said: ‘I’m 
s homesick, neighbor Tarfoot; I don’t see 
how I can wait for spring. There’s no one 
kinder than Deme Longears, but I do want 


folks! 

Be idy Tarfoot shook his head and slowly 
opened the door; on his way home he met 
Corntassel—the Bunny school teacher 
—and told him how sorry he was for Mrs. 
Bunting. ‘‘We ought to do something!”’ he 
remarked despondently. 

“Well!” exclaimed Eben Corntassel, ‘‘let’s 


have a tree for her; it’s too late for a Christ- 
mas tree, but why not a New Year’s tree?” 

“The very thing!’’ And Daddy Tarfoot 

Eben on the shoulder. ‘‘Here’s 
Henry Hopover—he can tell the neighbors!’’ 
And would you believe it? In less’n no time 
Daddy Tarfoot had a tiny cedar tree strapped 
to Sonny Bunny’s sled! Jemima Hopover 
hung it with seed cakes and Ma Cottontail 
almost covered it with chains of bright- 
colored paper. Tommy Twinkletail guarded 
the tree until the grown folks gathered with 
baskets of goodies, and in the twilight they 
pit-patted softly over the snow. When they 
reached Dame Longears’ they rang the bell, 
and banged on the door, and shouted ‘‘Happy 
New Year,” until*she ran out, with Mrs; 
Bunting, to see what the racket was. 

They had a lovely time and Mrs. B. 
brightened amazingly. She promised she 
would try to be cheerful until spring when 
she was sure Mr. B. would come im search of 
her; and she would wait patiently for him 
beside the Babbling Brook. 


Some Ice Games 
Continued from page 78 


to return the skipper and also to mark the 
record disfance. For this is a distance con- 
test to see who can send the skipper the 
farthes 


t. 
if you have ever flipped a dollar or other 


| silver piece over the ice you will know that 


ang flat object can be thrown a great dis- 
. The skipper, however, has but a 


} very small spot on the under side which 


comes in contact with the ice and, therefore, 

8 more efficient than an ordinary coin. 
erhand throws are barred. The skipper 
must be thrown with an underhand flip, 
it can be either rolled or thrown with 

the flat side next to the ice. 

: The trick of throwing this a great distance 
in bringing the hand close to the ice as it 
rele One of these skippers has been 
Sent across the ice, under favorable condi- 
tions, more than one-quarter of a mile. If 
metal is polished it will catch the sun’s 


| Tays and reflect them a great distance, so 


itis almost impossible to lose the piece. 
ee 


Wideawakes, attention! We have not heard 
some of our clans for some time. Tell 


} the Secretary of your clan to take his pen 


inhand and ‘send us a report. We need it. 


The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


farm boy should become a member. 

the pledge, write name and 

to'us, and your name will be 

the button and folder will be 

. There are no dues, no fines, 

ts. Wideawakes now number 

. clans have been farmed. Mem- 

Certificate printed in two colors, 
gold attached, 10 cents. 


Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 

lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 

lh to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
e. 





~ Montgomery Ward 


Chicago 


4 


JANUARY, 1925 


Write today for the new Radio Catalogue—FREE 


Ward’s Radio Department is 
headed by expertswhoknow and 
test everything new. Who know 
by experience what is best — 
what gives the best service. 

Our catalogue is prepared 
under their supervision. It 
shows all the best hook-ups, 
everything in parts and com- 
plete sets—so simple that you 
yourself can install them in a 
short time. 


Headquarters for Radio 


Today Ward’s is serving thou- 
sands upon thousands of Radio 
fans who have written for our 
catalogue, who have been sur- 


prised to see how low in price 
the standard Radio equipment 
can be sold without the usual 
“‘Radio Profits.” 

You, too, can profit by writ- 
ing for a free copy of Ward’s 
Radio Catalogue. If interested 
at all in Radio, you should 
write for this book. See for 
yourself the savings. 


Our 53-Year Old Policy 


For 53 years we have sold quality 
merchandise. We never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price. In buy- 
ing Radio Equipment at Ward’s, 
you are buying from a house of 
proven dependability. Address our 
house nearest you. Dept: 15-R, 


ee 


Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 


Kansas City St. Paul 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 

















ey Guaranteed Ornamental Irees 
Shrubs, Roses. Vines.Berries 


~ and Certified fruit Trees. 7 


Thousands of our fruit trees have been certified true to name by the Massachusetts 
). K. Shaw being in charge of the work. This means 
y. 


Fruit Growers Association, Dr. 
that each tree has been careful 


and buy ineloass' Guaranteed stock, grown, dug and shipped under our 
irect at cost of production plus one profit. It pays to order early. 
look up our rating. Transportation 


. Shrubs 
NEW YORK Wf peccer rr rou 


vision and sold 
e are responsibl 


Prepaid (See Catalog) 


MALONEY BROS. NU 
DANS 


56 Main Street, 


examined by a disinterested expert and pronounced 
true to name, a lead seal attached bearing the name of variety and the Association. 

All Maloney stock grown in our 400 acre Nurseries is guaranteed true to name, 
free from disease, and to arrive in first class condition. 


SEND TODAY FOR OUR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


ERY CO., Inc. 


rsonal super- 














seal 
: I desire to become a’ member of 











Akos \" 


More More Beef 


thing grown; mak 
uction 15% to 


. . A warehouse in every state, 
. filled with profit-making fac figures, 


TZ DIXIE — 
MIXED FEED 


CUTS FEEDING COSTS 25% TO 50% ‘a 
Stop that monthly feed bill. The Letz Dixie Mixed Feed Maker cuts, grinds 


mixes any- 


ration from home-grown crops; guarantees to increase 


ts and 


Request yourcopy of the new Letz Feeding 
LETZ MFG. CO., 146 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 
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NEIGHBORS 


When Ephraim Crosby made a clearing far out on Valley 
Road and built his house, he had no neighbors. He lived 
an independent life, producing on the farm practically all that 
his family ate and wore. Emergencies—sickness and fire and 
protection of his homestead from prowlers—he met for himself. 
Later he had neighbors, one five and another eight miles away. 
Sometimes he helped them with their planting and harvesting, 
and they helped him in turn. Produce was marketed in the 


town, twenty miles along the cart-road. 


Today Ephraim Crosby’s grandchildren still live in the 
homestead, farming its many acres. The next house is a good 
mile away. But the Crosbys of today are not isolated. They 
neighbor with a nation. They buy and sell in the far city 
as well as in the county-seat. They have at their call the 
assistance and services of men in Chicago or New York, as 
well as men on the next farm. 


' Stretching from the Crosbys’ farm living-room are telephone 
wires that lead to every part of the nation. Though they live 
in the distant countryside, the Crosbys enjoy the benefits of 
national telephone service as wholly as does the city dweller. 
The plan and organization of the Bell System has extended 
the facilities of the telephone to all types of people. By pro- 
ducing a telephone service superior to any in the world at a 
cost within the reach of all to pay, the Bell System has made 
America a nation of. neighbors. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


EVERGREENS ROSES #2 
tiful book on the cul- 

Pe ey oie hutens i 
your home with at small outlay ~ et poowedl — 
eee Of New Castle — exer. experiense'o 


Plum cp tit ell budded from boar, It’s free. Exquisitely illustrated in , 















; natural colors; offers and tells how 
bette Rael Ps to grow these famous plants. Write 
for for copy today. 
seniuneee’ wanna HELLER BROS. Co. 


8ox 22 Bertin, Maryland | Box 126 New Castle, Ind. 





l EASIEST (1)24,40.(4) | SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 


And By It Like A Power Pump AND VINES 


Destroy the and worms; be sure 
G 


of larger of perfect fruit. 
x Stahi's Excelsior 

a i (FF \ friction. 

% (fe (mie | 
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Spraying Outfit 
Prepared Mixtures 








fruit and vegetables. 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO, 
Box 715 ° 
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The Liberty Bell. 
Bird Club— 


Twelve Years Young 





ELL, well, here we are, a big young 

of twelve, just starting into our ¢ 
= looking forward to a long and profi 
ife. 

When the Liberty Bell Bird Club 
started we had many visions, and still hays) 
them. Up to December 1, 1924, 900,53 j 
boys, girls, men and women had 4 
the Liberty Bell Bird Club pledge. This 
record of which to be proud, but we are ng 
one forward to the million mark. 

you know, we believe the Liberty B 
Bird lub to be the only bird club that 
can’t join by simply paying money? 
one who becomes a member of this ¢ 
must sign this pledge: 


“I desire to become a member of t 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
study and protect all song and insecti 
birds and do what I can for the club.” 


When a person signs his or her name to 
pledge like that, that person is pretty sun 
to become a real bird worker. 9 

Now, members, much remains to be don 
Let us try to reach that million members at | 
once. We can do it and pass it, if each mem- 
a ee bring one new member into the 
elu Ce 

There should be a-Liberty Bell Bird ch : 
in every school, and it is part of our duty 
tell the school-teacher about this organiza- 
tion. Why not present the teacher with a | 
set of bird pictures and get him or 
enthused? a 

Another duty is to see that every farm isa] 
bird sanctuary. Tell it out that insects ‘ 
cause a loss of more than $1,300 ,000,000- 
every year, afd if we incfease the numberof} 
birds they can quickly reduce this terrific. 
loss. The birds need our help and it is upto” 
us to exert every means possible to help them : 
win out in their fight against the insect p j 

All members in the North should see that’ 
the birds are fed and fed regularly. It isthe] 
one time in the year when we can ‘ 
very chummy with the birds, as feeding seems 
to take away their fear of man. ; 

We are still waiting for a short report from 
every one of our bird clubs. 

A Happy New Year to all. 


you | f 





i 
Twelfth January Bird Census 


Every year more members take this census, 
and we hope this year will break all recor 

Make a list of birds seen in your district on 7 
any one day, from January 1 to 20. Make | 
out your report in this style, and send it to } 
us by February 1: 
Place 
Date 
Hours to ee 
Weather a 


Birds (give names of species and number of J | 
—. Ss thus: Robins, 4; chickadees, | 


pane ae 























20; etc.) : 
Total No. of birds No. species__—_—— 
Name — 
Address aba 





Ask the school-teacher, or some one familiar” 
with the birds, to act as leader. We want 
every state well represented. Get up yout 
party now, ahd go out the first day you bird 
Mail your reports to The Liberty Bell 
Olub, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa- 





The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of — 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and 1% 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
900,619 good folks have signed this. 2% 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to Us, 

our name will be enrolled and the ¢ 
button and 20-page guide sent you. 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Jour 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Let’s Give a Play! 
By Elsie Duncan Yale 
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UBLISHERS do not send plays on ap- 
proval but they will very cheerfully sup- 
attractive catalogs in which plays are 

classified as to the number of players, length 

of time required, and also as to difficulty. 

Outlines of the plots are also given. Pick 

your play with care, if you are inexperienced. 

A comedy is a safe choice, for if any “breaks” 

do occur in the final performance, they will 

be accepted as part of the fun, while in a 

drama, they would be fatal. 

If you are boys and girls in your teens, try 
boarding school or college play like ‘The 
End of the Rainbow,” or “A Case of Sus- 

ion.” These always ‘‘take,’”’ the cos- 
umes are either sport, street, or evening 
dress, and the scenery is very easily managed. 

If you are a bit older, try some sprightly 

domestic comedy like the very amusing 

“String of Pearls” or the equally delightful 

“Teeth of the Gift Horse.” 

Having chosen your play, select a “coach” 
or director, some one who is capable, tactful, 
able to smooth out difficulties, and substitute 
fora player at the last minute, if necessary. 
These may seem difficult specifications, but 
surely there is some one in your circle who 
can fill them. Having appointed your 
director, let it be understood that he or she 
has the “‘say.’’ This will insure success. 


Scenery 


With every play are included directions for 
scenery, but. a few suggestions may not 
amiss. First and foremost, be most careful 
to avoid any fire hazard. This can not be 
overemphasized. Plays of the description 
simply require indoor settings 
which can be readily contrived. To vary 
them, however, a plan which is followed in a 
New York public school might be followed. 
A large screen-like frame; like an old-fash- 
joned clothes-horse, is provided, and this is 
with green denim, while different 
give variety. A green and gold 


design of grapes suggests a dining-room; 

, @ bedroom. If a woodland scene is 
reqiired, pin small branches thickly upon 
thedenim. For a garden scene, stretch white 
tape diagonally across, twine with vines and 
ted paper roses, and there is a lovely lattice 
of crimson ramblers. For the flower-beds, 
use shallow green boxes filled with sand, and 
in these “plant” ferns and gay paper flowers. 
If you wish to make your own sets, patterns 
may be obtained at a low price. 


Rehearsals 


Fix upon a time when every one can and will 
come, and let it be understood that no one 
ean expect to be in the cast who will not 
attend rehearsals faithfully. If possible, 
arrange for two a week, that the play may be 
learned quickly and not allowed te “grow 
stale.” For the first two rehearsals let the 
Players read their lines from the books, but 
after that, each should be familiar with his or 

part. Of course it will be natural for you, 


4 Madame Director, to interrupt the progress | 


of the play with suggestions, but don’t do it. 
ust make a memorandum of the improve- 
ments that occur to you, and at the end make 
eriticisms. Then have the cast go over 
play or the scenes again, carrying out the 
tions. - Interruptions are likely to 

» the players nervous. 
It is wise to have the last rehearsal three or 
days before the performance that all 
May be fresh in the players’ minds. This 
should be very thorough. Have a rehearsal 
curtain, making sure that those in 
ie understand their duties perfectly. 
the scene shifters practise doing their 
Work quietly and quickly. You may be 
and irritated, Madame Director, but be 
nt, encourage the players, and feel 
"sured in your inmost soul that everything 


will be all right the evening of the perform- 


. sure.to end the evening with praise 


} and encouragement. for the cast. 


‘geod pianist, or better yet, an amateur 
They 


a festive atmosphere ta the occasion. 
ould be music between the acts— 
ROt voeal, however, for it is unkind to expect 
jf Singer to struggle against the slight but 
MEVitable sound of scene shifting. If there 


Continued cn page 99 
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Announcing 
Federal Two-Control 
Radio Sets 







EMAND a demonstration of the Federal 

Two-Control Receiving Sets before you 
buy a radio set. 
Ask. to be shown Federal Receivers Nos. 141, 
142, 143 and 144. Note their beauty of design, 
their simple operation, their extraordinary selec- 
tivity and tone quality. These sets are true 
Federal products, sold under the Federal iron- 
clad performance guarantee. 
FEDERAL TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CORP, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston NewYork Philadelphia Washington 


Pittsburgh Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Bridgeburg, Canada 
































































IMpays to put down concrete 


floors,sidewalks foundations,etc., 
with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 
wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on jo days’ 
trial. Price reduced. 

Write for FREE CATALOG. 
BADGER KWIK-MIX CO., 
1040 Cievel 


d Ave., Mil kee, Wis. 


tained “Mi 
Marvel” Roller Flour Mill. No milling 
experience necessary. Easy to operate 
with our simple directions. sizes— 


from $1675 up. Write 
Snderfol Plows Rill. 
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H. B. BABSON, U. 8. Ber. 
2843 W.19thSt.,Dept. 95-0 
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* 
Men Wanting Positions 
Firemen, brakemen. colored train 
or sleeping car porters, write for ap- 
plication blank; experience unneces- 
class roads; no strike; 


Railway Inst., Dept. 41, Indianapolis, Ind. 




























arm all year in sumy 


=> FLORIDA 


F you would really live while you 
work, come to Florida! Here you 












ing 2 3 crops annually, 


Hillsborough County 


surrounding Tampa, South Florida’s 
metropolis city, offers exceptional op- ff 
for farmer-settlers. Citrus |} 
vegetables, staples, livestock, 
. New developments in bananas, | 
figs, avocadoes, grapes, blackberries, 
stra " paved highways; 
mainline schools. Raw ff 
lands $30 to $100 acre. Write for FRes 
agricultural booklet. 


TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 
Box 8.407 Tampa, Florida 












BROWARD 


County, Florida 


Grow the earliest vegetables 
of the year in this tropical 
ise on the Lower East. 
. Avocados, mangoes, 
peocnppies, oranges, grape- 
t, cocoanuts, guavas and 
most v bles. The best 
cash market on the East 
Coast for national dis- 
tribution. — 
For beautiful booklet write: 















































Y friend Jones is one of the 
M best fellows whom you would care 

to meet. (Jones isn’t his real 
name, of course; it doesn’t even begin 
with “J.’’ But “Jones” is what we'll call 
him.) But he has a weakness. He cheer- 
fully admits that the only thing he likes 
better than a drink is two drinks. And he 
thinks that this trait is one of the things 
that make him a good fellow. 

Jones is a good mixer—socially speaking. 
As to mixing drinks, I don’t know. But 
like most of us, Jones is 
a consumer of gasoline. 












If we interpret the Massach 
figures in terms of our national casual 
lists, the result becomes startling. J 
hard to tell how many more accidents gp 
due to slight intoxication, however, 
drinkers believing, like Jones, that the 
are still perfectly sober when they hayehy 
only three or four drinks. According i 
reports from California, the list of gege 
dents and motor killings by intoxieg 
drivers has created such a problem for th 
police that a San Francisco physician has 






















And the thing that wor- 
ries me about Jones is 
the possibility that some 
day he will mix booze 
with gasoline. 

Jones is proud of his 
ability to handle a car, 
for he said to me re- 
cently, in all modesty, 
“T never make any pre- 
tensions about being a 
fancy driver, but my 
friend T. G. said just the 
other day that he would 
rather ride in a car with 
Jones driving it when he 
was drunk than with any 
other driver when he 
was sober.” 

“Well,” I suggested, 
“of course you wouldn’t 
really try to drive a car 
when you were drunk?” 

“Oh, gosh, no!”’ he re- 
plied. “Not me! Any 
man is a fool—why, he’s 
a criminal—to drive a 
car when he’s drunk. Of 
course I might take two 
or three drinks and go 
out and drive, because 
two or three drinks have 
absolutely no effect upon me at all.” 

And yet Jones had been in a motor ac- 
cident only a few months before when out 
ona “party” with some other good fellows, 
all of them drinking. He had been in the 
front seat, but not driving, on that occa- 
sion. And when he now told me about 
being perfectly sober after two or three 
drinks, I looked up into his face and at 
the little dent in hie left eye-brow, and 
the scar running well up into his forehead 
—identification marks which he will carry 
to his dying day to commemorate that 
festive occasion. 

Actually, it was only a few days after 
that when Jones told me over the tele- 
phone of his bad luck in running down a 
flivver. Now, any one might accidentally 
run down another car, if the other fellow 
is driving recklessly past a crossing— 
which is not necessarily sarcasm. And 
Jones might have been absolutely sober at 
the time, as he said he was—but I wonder. 





pick up almost any newspaper and you 
will find reports of motor accidents, 
sometimes with the explanation of ‘‘driv- 
ing while intoxicated,” and sometimes 
leaving that inference. Coroners’ findings 
often do not mention alcoholism even 
when they might. Indeed, there are few 
available statistics on the percentage of 
motor accidents due to intoxication, al- 
though what facts we have point to a 
proportion of about one to eight. Of fatal 
motor accidents in Massachusetts in 1922, 
10.2 per cent were due to intoxication of 
driver or pedestrian, while the figures for 
1923, 11.7 per cent, show an increase. 





" accidents. 


invented a device for ascertaining the fact} 
and extent of intoxication of drivers, 97 
that the responsibility can be more def 
nitely fixed. His apparatus measures 
amount of oxygen consumed during 


Mixing Booze and Gas ~ q 


By Carl Easton Williams 
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test, this being increased by alcohol. 
Of course most drivers are sober. é 
figures do not indicate much dri iT 
They mean, more likely, that the few) 
drinkers have lots of accidents. The prey. 
portion of drunken drivers is probably @¥ 
trifling fraction of 1 per cent. ve 
these few produce one-eighth of all our 


. 


ur ela 


HIGH-POWERED, high-geared eat} 
rolls just about as smoothly at ¢ 
miles an hour as at 30, so that all 
slightly stupefied may not realize Jus 
how fast he is going. Automobile driving 
ealls for the maximum of alertness. » 
one should dare to drive except with # 
clear head, steady nerves and quick-thins 

ing brain. Nor can the motoring Pp’ 
tolerate the danger of encountering on U 
road those slow-witted and _paraly 
drivers who are technically insane throu 
drink. ; 
An accident is an accident. But at 
hap occurring when a driver is intoxieal 
is not an accident. It is, for one t 
foregone conclusion. Also it is a 
But, you may say, every one admits ta 
Even the most confirmed old soak Wi 
heartily endorse the doctrine that anvil 
while intoxicated is a crime—moraly * 
and legally so. A man who is drunk oug® 

to know better than to drive. Bu 
Continued on page 88 
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This ls Your Chance 
to Make"'l00 aWeek 


A Splendid Proposition Now Offered to Men 
and Women That Brings Amazing 
Profits for Delightful Work 


Any man or woman who 
accepts my proposition 
can be sure of a fair, 
squaredeal. Our record of 
16 years of honest deal- 
ings and our resources of 


stand back of every 
promise we make. 


ALBERT MILLS. 


. Yes, if you want to make $100 a week clear, net, cash 
profit, this is your chance to do it. 


. Iwant to tell you how, without any training or experience, 
you can immediately begin to make money—how you can 
establish yourself in a big, profitable business; without in- 
vestment, training or experience. I want to tell you how you 
can make Big Money each week in spare time—how you can 


have a business of your own that will get bigger and more 
profitable day by day, how you can have hundreds of customers, an automobile 
of your own, and tremendous profits. 


Anyone, Anywhere, Can Do It 


I don’t care what your experience 
hasbeen. I don’t care what kind of 
work you are doing now, nor how 
much you are making, how old you 
are, or whether you are a man or 
woman. My proposition is'so sim- 
ple, so easy, so square, and so clean- 
cut that you are bound to make a 
success of it. 


$750—One Month’s 


Profit 


loffer you the same proposition I 
made to H. T. Pearl of Cidaioms 
whose earnings quickly reached 
$750 a month. You can start at 
once. Within a week your profits 
will be pouring in. Think! R. L. 
Marshall of New Jersey cleared $80 
in five hours. Jacob Myron of Con- 
hecticut made $13 his first after- 
hoon. B. Collander cleared $40 in 
his first 24 hours of work. 


Amazing Profits 
Without Investment 


‘Tf you write at once we will give 
you free all the facts about this 
gteat business. We will tell you how, 


without investment, without train- 
ing, youcan immediately become our 
authorized representative in your 
territory and start making money. 

We are the originators and manu- 
facturers of Zanol Products. We 
make delicious food products that 
are wanted and needed in every 
home. We make Toilet Prepara- 
tions, Soaps, Household and Laun- 


dry Necessities. We sell millions of 
products every year, direct from 
factory to customer. By this means 
we give greater values, fresher goods 
and. lower prices than could be se- 
cured in stores. We have thousands 
of customers in every section of the 
United States. And we now want 
a representative in your territory 
through whom our customers can 
send us their orders. 


We Furnish an Automobile 


* We want you to realize that this is a high-grade 


proposition. 


We want to help you in every way 
to make large profits and we offer to 
provide a car without any expense to 
you whatever. Just write for our 
proposition. Mail the coupon for de- 
tails of the plan that will give you this 
automobile without expense and big 
profits each week. 


Accept this Offer 


Never before have you been of- 
fered such a proposition as this. 
You can’t fail. Our instructions are 
so clear and distinct, our proposition 
is so clean-cut and fair, that you are 
bound to make a success of it at 
once. Men and women who were 
formerly salesmen, bookkeepers, 
farmers, merchants, skilled and un- 
skilled workmen, teachers, preach- 
ers—people with all sorts of training 
and experience—have found it an 
easy matter to make a big success 
as Zanol Representatives. 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name and I will 
tell you how to get started. I will 
give you all the facts. You do not 
need to risk a penny. You do not 
need to agree to do anything, nor 
pay anything. You owe it to your- 
self to find out about this great 
proposition before it is too late. So 
write now. Just put your name and 
address on the coupon and mail it 
to me at once. 

THE “he YG. 00, 

Pr nt and General Manager 
Dept. 1019 Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAIL TODAY 


_Please send me, without one cent of cost and 
without any obligation, comp details of your 
new plan by means of which I will have a chance 
to make from $50 to $100 a week. 





Write Plainly 
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Editor enjoys the search for old and new patterns. A Pennsylvania 

housewife is the proud possessor of the elaborate example of applique 
(or patchwork) shown in Fig. 1. The foundation is made of cotton 
sheeting, the figures cut from cretonne are carefully arranged, basted 
in place, then hemmed to the foundation. 
M. IL., cut from the cretonne, occupy the center. 
neatly done in a simple pattern and a wide binding of the cretonne 
finishes the edges. We can not give either pattern or directions for 
making this quilt, for all depends upon the pattern of the material. 
Be sure to select a good chintz or cretonne that has fast colors. 


[ eater ens in quilts has by no means waned, and the Household 


From an old home in Massachusetts 
comes the interesting variation of 
“State House Steps” or ‘Log Cabin,” 
pictured in Fig. 2. This is. called 
“Open Stairs.’”” The foundation of 
this block is a square of old muslin 
measuring 18 inches across, with a 
square of Turkey red calico three and 
three-quarter inches across basted in 
the center. The light strips along the 
sides are cut one and three-eighth 
inches wide, the dark strips across the 
corners are cut one and one-half inches 
wide. The triangles of Turkey red 
for the corners measure four and one- 
half inches along the edges. In this 
pattern (which is a “repeat’’) the 
squares and corners should be made 
of the same material throughout. A 
pretty combination would consist of 
white squares and corners, a figured 
chintz or percale for the light portion 
and plain chambray ina harmonizing 
color for the dark portion. 

From the same home came the 
pattern shown in Fig. 3, made familiar 
through oilcloth and linoleum. It was 
interesting to find this same design in 
one of the old Italian paintings in the 
John G. Johnson art collection in 
Philadelphia. The painting, done by 
Defendente Ferrari between 1510 and 
1535, shows a Madonna and child 
seated on a throne in an open gallery, 
the floor of which is made of colored 
marbles. In the painting this block 
alternates with blocks which resemble 


Fig. 2. Open Stairs 
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The owner’s initials, W. 
The quilting is 


Fig. 1. 


Cretonne applique or patchwork 





the pattern called ‘‘Rob Peter To Pay Paul,” or “Snowball,’’} 
quilt the blocks might be joined with a sash. The blocks 
ten and one-half inches. 

The very simple pattern shown in Fig. 4 measures ten ineh 
and is called ‘“The Album.”’ The blocks for a quilt of this patter: 
be made in a variety of colors, and should be joined with ® 
of plain white or a plain material in a color not included in the} 

ne of Our Folks up in Maine supplied the other patterns fg 
this page. Fig. 5 is a repeat called ‘‘Friendship’s Chain.” Theg 
icance of this name will be appreciated when the blocks are 
and it is found that the chain is both strong and weak. The fs 


blocks measure ten and th 
inches and are most effective} 
the dark pieces are made of ge 
or plain material. 3 
By making the center of dake 
terial instead of light and the 
squares next the center of | 
stead of dark material, the patie 
changed to the Roman Cross, = 
The “Tree of Paradise” 
pictured in Fig. 6 measures 
fourteen and one-half inches, 7 
dark pieces forming the tree are gm 
the pieces forming the backgre 
white. Or the tree could be madeg 
figured green chintz and the trunk 
the tree made of brown chints, 
blocks should be joined with am 
of white. eS 
The pattern shown ih Fig. 7 cal 
“Broken Circle” is an elaborate om 
but will repay the worker if carefil 
put together. The pattern is 
out in two shades of green chi 
and black and white perecale. 
finished blocks measure eleven 
across and can be made with 
edges and joined with a sash; 
pattern can be used as a peat 
side of the end triangles b 
part of the next block. a 
All questions concerning q 
quilt patterns must be acco 
by a stamped, self-addres de 
ope, and should be addressed’ 
Quilt Editor, The Farm Jo 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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Fig. 7. Broken Circle 
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Needlework To Please 


* the Housewife 


1 COME interesting designs for needlework- 

ers are offered this month. The luncheon 
or tea-cloth No. 474—1 shows the Oriental 
influence in the embroidery. The cloth is 
made of oysterette—an artistic white crash. 


No. 474—1 


The embroidery is done in shades of blue for 
the flowers, with black for stems and the 
outline of the vase. The decoration on the 
yase is in single stitches in shades of blue. 

The tan centerpiece No. 477—1 is em- 














Arey No. 477—1 


broidered with rope cotton in shades of olive 
‘brown. _ design is open and with the 
eoarse cotton works up very quickly. 
Pillow-cases make charming gifts for 
showers, engagements or for hope chests. 





No, 472—1 


iw butterfly pattern shown in No. 472—1 
Suggestive of Madeira embroideries. The 
48 stamped on fine, white pillow-case 


Be and a chart for the crocheted edge is 


with the crochet cotton. 


| ** Particulars concerning these stamped articles 
and os pared patterns send self-addressed and 
& velo 


bn to Pattern Department, The 
ry Journal, 


hiladelphia, Pa. 
3 co SS ee 
F tench mustard is prepared thus: Slice an 
Onion into a bowl, cover with good vinegar 
y to stand two or three days; pour 
a¢ Vinegar into another bowl, add one 
bntul of pepper, one teaspoonful of 





one tablespoonful of brown sugar, and 

= enough to thicken. Smooth the 

Es ery c ag) a little of the vineene, as 7 

’ or gravy, mix, place over the 

in. double boiler and stir until it boils. 
it is ready for use. 
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are most Important 


Your home may be the admiration 

of your friends—a masterpiece of 

artistic coloring. You may have walls 

tinted as beautifully as those in the best 

homes, hotels, and public buildings. 
Without cost Miss Ruby Brandon, in charge of our 
“Home Betterment” Department, will advise the suitable 
color scheme to harmonize with your rugs and furnishings. 


Oval 
Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine is used over plaster, wall board, paint, burlap, canvas, or old 


Te, lin OS, y 


L 


wall paper where it is fast, has no raised figures, and contains no aniline 
dyes. Alabastine mixed with either cold or warm water may be applied 
easier and quicker than cleaning wall paper or washing soiled paint. Do 
the work yourself if decorators are not available. Alabastine’s stan 
colors intermix perfectly. So you may get the exact tint desired. 


The Right Brush— $1.00 


To those unable to secure one at a reasonable price we will, upon 
receipt of $1.00, send prepaid, a suitable brush, aia 
5% inches, all bristles rubber-set. A brush er 
that with proper care will last for years. —- 


Write Miss Brandon 


Tell her about your home and she will 
prepare an exclusive color plan —tell just 
what Alabastine colors to use to give 
you the most artistic results. ‘ 


Alabastine Company 
954 Grandville Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Look for the Cross and Circle 
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The Right Rifle 
for the Farmer 
R“7s destroy $200,000,000 worth of 


nail the crafty old ones. Killing pests that 

prey on the granary and chicken yard is 

‘ as much a part of the business of farm- y 
a ing as plowing—and a lot more fun. 22 


The Model 12 Remington Hammerless 
Repeater is the rifle for this work. It is 
accurate, reliable, and has the lightning- 
fast Remington pump action. It’s the 
snappiest small-game gun made. The 
magazine holds 15 .22 shorts, 12 long, or 
10 long-rifle cartridges. 


When you need a rifle, you need it badly. 
And you want a sensible one that can be 

. depended upon at all times. Let your 
dealer show you one of these Remington 
Model 12s. Compare it with any other 
make and you will decide for yourself 
that it’s just the rifle you need on the 
farm. Write for a circular describing 
Remington small-bore rifles. 






REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
Established 1816 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 
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crops and stored products in the 2 Long-Rifle 
United States every year. Traps will get 
some of them, but it takes a rifle bullet to (> 


Short 





Remington Model 
12 Repeater 


Shoots any standard 
.22 short, long, or long- 
rifle cartridge; but 
Remington ammuni- 
tion in this or any other 
rifle insures greater ac- 
curacy. Remington 
small-bore cartridges 
hold the world’s rec- 
érds for target shoot- 
ing. Best on the bulls- 
eye is best on game. 





Rifles Ammunition Shotguns Game Loads Cutlery Cash Registers 



































HHAT’S all you need to figure tacks and shears are the only tools 


out the many advantages of ou need. Use it for coldframes, 
using CEL-O-GLASS in place otbed sash, poultry houses, garage 
of glass—every where. and barn doors and windows—any 


place where you use glass. , 
Let it hail, CEL-O-GLASS will 
not break. Let the sun bakeit,the | For sale at hardware, seed and 
rain pound it, CEL-O-GLASS with- _ implement stores. If your dealer 
stands all kinds of weather without ‘cannot supply you, send $5. P. O. 
a sign of weakness, or a spot of Money Order, plus postage, for 
rust. And yet it is extremely light trial roll, 3 feet wide, containing 40 
in weight. square feet. Weight packed, 8 
pounds, Only one trial roll to each 
Easy to put up, too. Hammer, person. Send for free book No. 30. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
89 Fulton Street, New York City 
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Mixing Booze ~ 
and Gas #7 


Continued from page 84 
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doesn’t. And that brings us to the m 
vital point of all, which must be clearedy 
Men are arrested every day for # 
crime of driving while intoxicated } 
manifestly the real offense consists not. 
the attempt to drive a car when one} 
already lost his powers of discretion, 7 
.the muddle-headedness of acute aleoholis 
one is no longer responsible for what 
does. The time of responsibility goes hg 
to the moment of the decision, and 
real crime consists in the decision, 
when he was still sober—and responsible 
that he would indulge. The crime g¢ 
sists in that act of taking the first drip 
thereby giving up his senses and yolm 
tarily inducing a state of stupor and 
wilderment such that he not only has 
the power of careful and competent dm 
ing, but even the power to judge ag) 
whether he is fit to drive. For, if 
drinker has a car, he will certainly driyei 
and the drunker he is the more likely hé 
to insist upon driving. Any one whoisé 
the level in this matter will make® 
choice: If he is to have a car, it will mem 
giving up drink. Or, if he wants aleohd 
as badly as all that, he will forswear motd 
ing. And of course it isn’t worth it. 


OHN T. Mc CUTCHEON, in 
Chicago Tribune cartoon, included #} 

his safety rules for drivers the injunction) 
“Don’t drive while under the influenced} 
liquor.”” Which of course is utterly | 
If McCutcheon had worded it, “Dont 
dare to take a drink if you own or drives) 
car,”’ he would have said something. 

Not so long ago I drove over with 
immeasurably better half to a bi 
party at the house of a friend in anothe 
town. It wasa surprise party. Every om 
was surprised with the introduction @} 
some fancy punch. A couple of neighbomy 
with well-stocked cellars, one of thema) 
Scotchman with a heart as big a8 im} 
capacity, had prepared a mixed drink} 
containing a little lemonade. :I was ti) 
later that they had put eleven q 
“good stuff” into it. , 

“Punch” was the right word. 
after, part of the entertainment om 
sisted in the effort to persuade me @) 
drink. I told them that it was impossioRy 
because I had a car to drive home, 0 
that meant nothing to them; they stiaey 
sisted that I must drink. Perhaps 3) 
acted like a crab, and spoiled the pari 
If so, I’m sorry. But if so, , i 
didn’t seem to know it. I found my spony 
in watching them. I’m sure many @) 
them were not accustomed to ret | 
parties, but there it was, and they wall 
to be sociable. Also some of them t 
it was smart. To me it was cheap. 

If I want something with a real & 
can still find it in athletics, or in m 
in taking a fling at the kid’s motor-ty@™ 
Me for the clear eye and the clear heage 

I candidly admit that I enjoy maki 
comedian of myself—more or less, i) 
own small way—when at home 
children and my intimate friends. — 
I certainly want to do it by choice, 3am 
know that I am doing it. But ® 
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voluntary comedianship of the art 
that’s not for mine. : fe 

To come back to the point—nee 
not even the man who drinks, 18 
that others shall drive automoh 
intoxicated. TF ge certainly the 
motoring public, once we arely © 
the date of “personal liberty” a 
respect, will consent to no further 
couragement of that laxity of 
ment which has become a natio 
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esh Beef from 


the ‘‘Boarders’’ 
By F. R. Cozzens 


Oa 


EST TOTMAN, a farmer in my 

E locality, made $20.38 on three “‘board- 
er’ cows last winter by butchering the 
animals himself. Totman keeps a butter- 
record of his Jersey herd, and early in 
the winter of 1923 he ferreted out three 
sows which were not paying their feed 
fil. The butcher was notified, and his 
jest price was $110 for the animals on the 
hoof delivered to him, or a trifle over 


$36.50 each. 


‘+ Totman asked for a few days to make a 


decision, and that evening he decided to 
butcher and sell the meat himself. He 
called on a few of his neighbors, and made 
a trip through a nearby village, and was 
surprised at the demand for home- 
slaughtered beef. He listed the meat by 

rs, and before the journey was 

i he had contracted all the orders 
he could fill. With the aid of a hired man, 
Totman butchered the animals. Each 
customer came for his portion or arranged 
for its delivery. The hides were shipped 
toa local dealer, the surplus tallow found 
ateady market in town, and afterward, 
Totman did a little figuring and here are 
the results: 

Cow No. 1 brought $47; No. 2, $43.60; 
No. 3, a very light animal, brought 
$39.78. This was $130.38 or $20.38 over 
the but¢her’s price, and Totman reserved 
enough beef to repay him for all handling 


MT am confident that I could have sold 
twice that amount of beef if I had had 
the animals,’”’ Totman told me recently. 
“My terms were cash and I did not peddle 
it out pound by pound. From conversa- 
tion with my customers I find there would 
be a good demand for home-cured beef, 
should the market be poor at slaughtering 
time and jin the future I intend to in- 
vestigate the home trade for beef before 
dumping my cows into the town butcher’s 
pen.” 


Curing a Cribber 


Ahorseman I know recently bought a fine 


specimen of horse-flesh at a bargain be- 
cause the animal was a cribber. In less 
than a fortnight the animal was cured, and 
I asked how, he said: 
Belore purchasing this horse I ex- 
amined his teeth and found, as I have 
often found before in the mouths of crib- 
horses, that his front teeth had 
wn so that they crowded each other. 
0 the horse this crowding caused very 
much the same sensation that you would 
experience were ec to get a berry seed 
oF some other hard substance wedged 
ewween your teeth. You would imme- 
diately find, or improvise, a toothpick, 
but as the horse is unable to do that, he 
relief by biting some hard sub- 


“ 


.| Stance. In this he is temporarily success- 


as the biting causes the teeth to 
spread apart, and before long the animal 
& wind into his stomach with 
al Srunting and groaning noise that we 
“istike so much t6 hear. 

. ercoming the dental trouble should 
The first step toward breaking the habit. 
id by sawing between the teeth 

with a small saw. To further insure 
° ye! cribbing until he could realize 
" teeth were again in normal condi- 
a I tacked a strip of sheepskin (woolly 
r out) ~—— the top of the manger. 
©w horses will bite upon this fuzzy and 
ar ada and, consequently, the ani- 
i Telieved of his former annoyance, and 





- against biting, forgot to 
rib,” G. E. Hondric son. 
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G-E Novalux highway 
lighting units make 
country roads “ribbons 
of light”. 


Is your farm 
on a lighted road? 


Electric light on the high- 


ways 


is a good investment 


for any community. It 
makes night driving safer, 
helps protect life and 


property, 
land values. 


The lighting engi- 
neers of the General 
Electric Company, 
who plan “white 
ways” for cities, 
giant searchlights 
for airplane routes 
and ‘“‘flood lighting” 
for industries, are at 
the service of com- 
munities desiring 
expert advice on the 
right way to light 


and increases 


More than this, the building 
of a highway lighting line 
usually makes it possible for 
farm homes along the way 
to obtain electric light, heat 
and power service. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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At The BIG FOUKE SALES 

For Coon, Mink, Skunk, 

Opossum and Rats at 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etc., made into coats (for men or 
women), robes, rugs or gloves. Or 
we tan your hides into oak tanned 
harness, sole or belt leather; your 
calf skins into shoe upper leather. 
Any desired color, FINE 

such as fox, coog, skank, ghd 
muskrat, etc., made into latest 
style coats, muffs, vests, caps, 
neck-pieces or other garments. 


No Middleman Needed 
in Dealing With Us 


Factory Pycy. mean a big saving to you.Write 
for free CATALOG and STYLE BOOK, Tells 
how to take off hides, about our safe dyeing 
process on cow, horse and calf skins, Gives 
tices on all work, If you haven’t enough pelts 
or garment you want, send what you have and 
we will supply the rest; or garment can be 
made » some ete from high grade skins we carry 
in stock, Furs repaired or pce: Estimates 
if desired. Automatic cold storage. Taxidermy 
and Head Mounting, Write ty ol 
The Frisian Fur 

Largest custom tanners and furriers in the World 


586 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





‘Wnieein % Sly Foot, 
the Mink 


By Dick W ew 


LD Sly Foot,’ the sharpest mink 
that ever went up Durkin Brook, 
rambled along the banks of this most ex- 
cellent trout stream one frosty November 
night, nosing in and out of holes, éxplor- 
ing rock ledges and diving through hollow 


gs. 

If Sly Foot had any destination to reach, 
or was in any hurry, his trail didn’t show 
it the next morning. Rather, the ‘zig- 
zagging row of tracks gave the impression 
that Mr. Mink was hunting for some- 
thing that he couldn’t find. He would 
dive into a muskrat burrow and invariably 
come out at the exit on top of the bank 
and promptly explore another similar one. 

Each time he approached a holiow log 
or abandoned den, this most wary mink of 








Good location for a mink set 


all minkdom paused and sniffed the air 
for foreign odors. If the air smelled of 
rusty iron, the den was passed up, for be it 
known this particular mink had felt the 
pinch of cold steel-trap jaws and ever 
remembered in its instinctive way the 

culiar odor attached to the cruel device. 
shrewd as Old Sly Foot was, he ®ould not 
cover the tracks that remained in the 
moist soil along the edge of the water; he 
could only look for danger ahead and keep 
on making a crooked trail. 

Ned Brown claimed to be the best trap- 
per on the Durkin, and not without proof. 
He caught muskrats, ’coons and skunks 
galore and frequently nabbed the toes of 
slyer animals. He made a specialty of 
mink trapping and had a string of game 
traps set along each side of the stream 
that seemingly would guard effectively 
every by-path of the little furbearers. 

But when the young trapper crossed the 
trail of Sly Foot, he met up with a problem. 
Sly Foot seemed to know more about the 
art of trapping than Ned, and invariably 
employed the knowledge to advantage. 
Why go hungry or spend an hour stalking 
an old fool grouse or make a ruthless dive 
for Mr. Trout, when food so nicely spiced 
with fish oil (the trapper’s “medicine” 
bait) could be had for the taking and 
the exercise of a little strategy? 

Now, in passing, expert trappers con- 
sider the mink one of the most difficult 
animals to take in a steel trap. The mink 
has a keen sense of smell that is only sur- 
passed by the coyote and fox, a cunning~ 
ness and shrewdness that excel these 
traits peculiar to the ’coon, and a shyness 
that involuntarily warns him against 
danger. The best way to catch the mink 
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‘by making blind sets in their runways 
thus get them when they are off their 


O Ned Brown had pinched the toes of 
wy minks before and after school 
until the proper methods of so 
Y had become second nature with 
iin A mink is sure to have a regular 
} goute of travel und to explore every hollow 
stump, every den, cave and bank 

yea pw along the route. In the early 
inter months the mink likes to follow the 

» of the water along large streams and 


oy the tributary brooks. 


following the animals’ trails, Ned 
iad learned all the ins and outs and other 
“weeuliarities of the minks’ habits and knew 
st where to place his traps. In the fall 
fwhen the minks were moving around, he 
| bade “blind” sets in their trails; later he 
built cubby pens and baited them with 
fsb. These pens were invariably built 
near some stream, rock bluff or other 
habitat of the mink. The mink likes to 
‘kill its own food, but cold weather forces it 
‘to take bait. Red squirrels, muskrat flesh 
and fish are the best baits. The baits are 
staked down in enclosures near the mink’s 
frail and a strong No. 1 spring trap is set 
at the entrance. 
Try, Try Again 
Ned practised these methods and made 
a large catch of minks each trapping 
m. Until Sly Foot from over Wolf 
way took a notion to explore Durkin 
Brook, Ned had never been baffled by 
any furbearer, always getting them in 
some way. If one kind of set didn’t work, 
he tried another. But Sly Foot wasn t 
any ordinary mink; he seemed to have 
human reasoning powers. So Ned 
t, anyway, when he visited the 
Ee e and found the same cubby pen 
‘a second time. 
“‘Third- time and out,’ old boy,” Ned 
threatened, talking to himself. 

This time he repaired the eubby as 
before and rebaited it with a large sucker. 
Ther he sorted over his traps and selected 
astrong No. 115 “high grip” and placed it 
at the back of the pen, carefully covering 
it with fine leaves. He handled the traps 
with gloves on and didn’t leave any tracks 
or other human odor near the set. Then 
he picked up his pack and visited the 

r traps on the line. 

Under the old tote-road bridge he had a 
dark but small mink in a No. 1 trap. This 
was not Sly Foot, though. In another set 
he caught a large’ coon in a No.2 trap set 
at the foot of a rotten snag. The ’coon 
had chewed and torn up the snag about 
4% a beaver does a popple pole. Out in 
the fields he had a couple.of skunks, and 
in the traps around the pond near his 

he had six muskrats. Altogether 
it was & good catch of furs. 
At this rate I’ll soon have enough furs 

Med, my tuition for the spring term,” 

“but I do want to get Old 
Sly Foot b before I pull stakes.” 


At Last! 


The next day after making a double set 
at the cubby pen, Ned was out before day- 
light, using his flash-light to look at the 
Sets along Durkin Brook. It pays to be 
on the line early ag eg animals are | 
escape. ed looked at eac 
trap hurriedly, so eager was he to visit the 
mn set. A hundred yards-or so 
below the set he noticed fresh tracks made 
ovr Foot, and this renewed his rg 
wp mriving in sight of the set, 
type ed by a glimpse of Sonido 
! 


Ah thet old high-jawed trap never 
be has thoueht to himself. “Well, I’ll 
ed” he exclaimed as he came 
jver. “If that darn mink didn’t smell 
id at the back of the pen and go 

around and step into the small No. 1 
That goes to show you never can 
lat a A ng will do.” 
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HERE is one likely trap set that is most 

frequently passed by on the average farm 
trapline because its productivity is little 
suspected. This is the uprooted-tree set. 
Personally, I have caught more furs about 
uprooted trees, stumps, exposed tree roots, 
and such places along creeks and small 
streams, than any other place. 

There is no better raccoon set than the 
uprooted tree. The half-rooted trunk and 
roots of the tree shown in the photo brought 
the writer several raccoons and one otter. 
The otter was a big surprise and was likely a 
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Uprooted-tree get 


wandering animal following a stream in the 
part of New York State where I do con- 
siderable farm trapping. 

Raccoons like to keep out of water almost 
as well as cats, and still they like fish and crabs 
and clams and the things they often find in 
the water. The result is that they walk on 
logs and roots aroufd and near the water. 
Hence an uprooted tree with trunk over a 
stream is a most desirable trap set for ring- 
tail. 

In_ this same set I most generally catch 
several minks each season. The raccoon sets 
are placed on top of the uprooted* tree and 
the mink sets underneath. In a few instances 
I have caught raccoons in the lower sets but 
never, with few exceptions, the minks in the 
upper sets. 

Take the trap set shown in the picture for 
an example: There were five traps set here 
all season until winter froze up the lower 
ones. By upper and lower se I mean that 
the lower ones are water sets and the upper 
land sets. In the water running under this 
uprooted tree three traps were set in three 
inches of water with a fence of sticks picked 
up on the spot to form a barrier so that 
only by going over the traps could fur- 
bearers go up and down stream. Furbearers 
will in nearly every case explore such places, 


too. 
Upper Traps Were Baited 


The upper traps on this particular set were 
two in number and were covered with leaves 
and rotten bark. They were placed in well- 
defined runways on top of the roots and trunk 
of the tree. These two sets were kept baited, 
while the lower three were not. All the traps 
were fastened with clogs so that a captured 
animal pulled away from the immediate 
vicinity and thus did not disturb the chances 
of the other traps. 

If you have ever followed weasel tracks, 
muskrat tracks, or indeed the tracks of al- 
most any furbearer that goes along water, 
you have noted that the animals always ex- 
plore uprooted trees, and the naked roots 
and rotting trunk seem especially to be 
favored with visits. Often woodchuck holes 
about such places attract skunks. In short, 
there is a most likely trap set for you, and 
you should put from three to five traps 
about such a spot. If your trap chains do 
not reach far enough to attach to a clog well 
away from the place, use medium-heavy 
wire to extend the length of the chain. 
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Geese; Pekin, Rouen, Muscovy, 
Ducks; Guineas. Incubators, B 
Stock, eggs, baby chicks. 
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| , Nuts To Crack | ONLY oN EUTRODYN 
ee ent 4 f*" Radio Receiver 





Puzzling Toll that Brings 
ee Market and Weather Reports. 
MILLER takes one-tenth of the meal, or " wll! Information for the Housewife. 
4A four he grinds, for toll. How much “a — Instruction and fun for 
grind if the customer had just one ; é the children. 
hushel after the toll had been taken? >. Entertainment for everybody. 
ock and supplig Catch This Critter 
ite now tee big ill 
ROCK sau | Spell out the names 


Melrose High. & . of the little objects. 
eern ill Then add and sub- 
sets tract as indicated and 
resulting letters will 
spell the name of a 
dog-like monkey. 
This is an easy one 
: for our Young Folks. 
6, Waverk “We try to give a va- 
: : riety of puzzles to 
suit all tastes. 


IC a 
, 
41. Blinking Letters 
When I 
spelled t 
Then one letter went out, and the remaining 
} wyven letters spelled another word. Then 





Abd rt dd 
pee en sasseee canes 


Ponce tenting ly 








first looked at the electric sign it 
ae. ARING if erties the greatest “buy” in radio 





today. All the wonders of radio’s most highly 
perfected circuit—the Hazeltine Neutrodyne— 


the lights dimmed, one at a time and suc- in the handsome Eaglet Receiver. Sponsored by one 
cessively produced a six-letter word, a five- of America’s best equipped, most respected manufac- 
letter word, a four-letter word, a three-letter turers. Distance, selectivity and volume with amaz- 


a decie-letter yim gr stg = = ing simplicity—qualities found usually only in much 


words which appeared as the letters went 
out? : 


more expensive sets—are now available for you in the 
EAGLET for $75. This high quality at so low a price 
. . is possible only because of exceptional facilities, devel- 

Ladies Furst oped in the manufacture of the famous 5 tube Model 
A diplomatic ferryman found more people B Eagle. No storage battery to be carted away 
waiting for his boat than he could accommo- for recharging. No expensive maintenance. 


date, so he said: s , Write for literature. 

oe can pl a a and eight ee or 
ladies and twelve children, or ten children 

and six men.” EAGLE ~~ RADIO CO. 
There were just enough ladies present.to 11 Boyden Place B10 COs Newark, N. J. 

make se the first passenger list, so how many 

were there? 


Riddles To Guess 


What is that which touches but one and 

unites two? , liest, 60 da edium size, abou 

silty is it vulgar to play and sing by your- | ff Sonderegger’s Rectiet, 3 daz" edticn yellow Maas $3.85 YOURSELF 
Pkt., 10¢; 54 02., 35c. AND ale Make your car look like 


What is the difference between a hill and a New 1925 catalog just c ade newandsaveabig labor 
? FREE BOOK aa. Send po it t today =, We a makin teprapevertnah see terse and 
Bi covers " » 
Who is it that always has a number of SONDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE model too old for se." Basy to apply, simple tnstractionsgives. 
Movements on foot to gain money? Carl Sonderegger, Pres. Write for our big money saving logue with 1 


61M Court St., THE LIBERTY TOP & TIRE COMPANY, Dept, B1, Cincinnati, Ohio 
A Riddle ~ - 


Just equal are my head and tail, Gr own by 
My middle, slender as can be. a Woman 
oe peed I stand on head or tail : is deli i 
: 1 the same to you or me. . 
But if my head should be cut off, For 106 hint Sai ievender’ erin 
matter’s true, although quite strange, son and purple. No better seeds grown. 
My head and body severed thus Guaranteed to Please 


Will the: at once ot ch Order today, send 1 i 
































ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLES 


Charlotte ‘ 
A pig in the taters: | Dept. 41, Reckford, Illinois. “ 
The diagram shows 


how the pig could )| 
padi patrolled a ay 
patch in 15 straight 5 
moves—an improve- Easy to Pay | 
ment of six moves 
over his first method. 


Did t thi Heap oly a 
Al you ge us one 
right? Many did not. |  gennte KRUEGER True-Tone $1400 to $3000 Year 


* oe” 
] Director Bennie Sa Men, Boys, 18 or over Become Pi 
crime: ‘The dt | Sceeeelees XOPHONE ise" Posia Civ yest 
ick Records. Easiest of all instruments to all Carriers— 
agram showshow | ™ play SnScone of the mot | Pesteffice Clerks 4 ow 
the gga ar- , utiful. Three first lessons oe anita .* 
ran, the 23 sent free give you a quic Big © or « 
onan: te dou os easy slart—in few — " °° This coupon, filled out as directed, 
ceal his theft C/ 7 tones, ¥. eo”. entitles the sender to (1) free specimen 
This just h Cy e* examination ccaching lessons; (2) a free copy 
eae . ; . of our book, ‘‘Government Positions and How to 
how careful one lost nstrume’ Get Them”; (3) free list of positions now obtainable. 
ee be bole a ioe a “4 bay tvs pe 
ealing wit ' y 
Me - te Rai Postal Clerk ($1600 to $2300) 
ibis ee, ook tg St ah te 
nown Free Saxophone | ted So City Mail Carrier ($1400 to $1800) 
The first lesson chart; also pictures cf fam- peace bran bape nih Herr pAdy rrF 
story-teller: BOON plus EEL | ous prof and orchestras. Just send your name 
tone Ww minus ONE minus ELBOW plus = foes. pane any other instrument in which you 
bt ONE leaves BOZ. BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
451 BUESCHER BLOCK. ELKHART, INDIANA 
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saving time, labor and money 

by using explosives for the 

vy My oe the farm. 

Every home s id 

have a "copy vat this valuable 

book, “Better F. ormine with 

Atlas Farm Pow Send 
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ATLAS POWDER 
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WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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dries windows. 
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142 3rd Street, Fairfield, 


Make Your Roofs 
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4 Prices. Prompt shipments. 
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New Low ph it lay reater Savings 
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our big line. More than 100 styles and 
ts of Fence from which to choose. Every 
to give you longest service at 


Direct From Factory to Farm 
We Pay the 
Write now—today—for our big 
Catalo Roe with real money-saving va 4 
ues in Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
arrearman Steel el Posts and Barbed Wire. 


ag 0 BROS.. Dept. 24 241 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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Do You Know Hew 
To Ski? 


Continued from page 22 











waxed) you will find it difficult to keep from 
sliding backward. Shorten your steps, lift 
the toes of your skis about six inches from 
the snow and stamp them firmly to the 
ground at each step. 

If the slope is too steep to permit your 
going straight up, travel diagonally across it, 
ascending in a zig-zag fashion. Here the 
“kick turn” is very valuable for use in 
changing direction. For a steep hill there are 
two good methods—side-stepping and her- 
ring-boning. 

As the name suggests, side-stepping means 
raising one ski sidewise up the hill and 
bringing the other up alongside of it, keeping 
the skis across the direction of the slope. It’s 
slow work, but the easiest way of ascending 
steep hills on narrow trails. 

While it is more tiring than side-stepping, 
herring-boning is more rapid for climbing 
short, steep slopes. Fan out the toes of the 
skis at a wide angle, spreading the legs. 
Walk up the hill with the skis at about right 
angles to each other. 


The Kick Turn 
The kick turn was invented to let the skier 
turn around in a small space. To do it, stop 
with your skis parallel. Use your poles to 
balance your body. 

Resting on one ski, kick the other ski 
briskly upward and sidewise, swinging the 
rear of the ski forward and the toe backwards, 
so that the ski is placed on the snow pointing 
in the reverse direction, then swing the other 
ski over the rear of the reversed ski, into 
place. 

Owing to their length, skis can not be 
turned by leaning the body or riding on the 
edges, as with skates. It is necessary to 
cause the heels of the skis to travel more 
rapidly than the fronts, and consequently 
produce a “skid.” The relative position of 
the skis to each other, the distribution of 
weight, and inward or outward edging of the 
skis themselves, are the important factors. 

To the beginner, the following descriptions 
will appear complicated and difficult, whereas 
they are simple, and easily and quickly 
learned with reasonable practise and dili- 


gence. 
The Christiana Swing 


There are various ways of executing the 
Christiana swing. All are good, provided 
they accomplish the desired result, namely a 
quick, easy and decided change of direction. 
The following method, because of its similar- 
ity to stopping on ice skates, is easily learned 
and extremely satisfactory: 

To turn to the right, lead slightly with the 
right foot, skis as close together as possible. 
Roll the ankles so as to ride on the right- 
hand edges of both skis. The turn is made 
by causing the rear ends of both skis to skid 
very decidedly to the left with the fronts 
acting as the pivot. This skid is produced by 
very forcibly twisting the shoulders and body, 
from the waist up, easily yet forcibly to the 
right so as to face approximately the desired 
direction of travel. The arms should then 
be swung sharply to the left just as the lower 


part of the body is very forcefully sna ped. 


around to the right. One thing more—don’t 
lean.inwards with your body. The skidding 
of the heels of the skis will furnish all of the 
inward lean required to maintain balance. 
Naturally, a turn to the left is just the 


reverse. 
The Jump Swing 


Suppose you are skiing on hard-packed snow, 
on a bare hard crust, or on a strong crust 
covered by only an inch or so of loose snow. 
Suppose you jump into the air, lifting your 
skis completely off the snow, just as you jerk 
your hips and knees. 

If you exert enough force to whip your 
skis around so that you land with them at 
set angles to your original course, you will 

d sidewise and stop, providing you are 
toubeline straight down-hill or coasting out 
onto the level. 


Skiing in Deep Snow 


The telemark swing is the one used when 
the snow is deep and powdery, or when the 
crust is too light to hold your weight. Under 





Why not make your plowing, 
and cultivating easier and more profitable 
You can do it with the simple, powe 
CENTAUR, which costs only ten cents 4, 
operate—and is a riding tractor for every 

Plows 7” Deep—Has a Reverse © 
With a CENTAUR TRACTOR you 4 
farm work at far less cost than with a he 
you can do it quicker, better and more ¢ 
It will do your plowing, ting, Sea d si 
cultivating, mowing, hauling feed gn 
and other Jobs—in double oolas time "and " 
possible cost! 

Low Price—Fully Guaranteed | 

The CENTAUR has a powerful New. 
Cooled Motor. Is equipped with Boseh 
Hyatt Bearings and Automatic Governor, 
of successful service on hundreds of 
of this tractor. Write today for full ii 


THE CENTRAL TRACTOR C CC 
33 Central Ave., 
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se circumstances, yOu can’t use either the 
: sa or the jump swing, because the 
naed resistance offered by the deep snow 
“aj make it very difficult to make the heels 
‘of both skis skid, and a jump turn is out of 
tion, because you can’t jump high 

ssough to get your skis clear of the snow. 
bh To turn to the left, with a telemark swing, 
advance the right ski, keeping the leg at 
i angles to the ski from the knee down. 
if a stooped position so that the left 
1 knee almost touches the left ski, with the 
Fiend of the left ski alongside of and touching 
1 the right ankle. Press both knees slightly 


SIT 


Oy EERE Oe ; 


as. ‘ou travel, press the right knee still 
: a Claverd, Saling out the heel and so 
causing the right ski to take a slightly con- 
‘agent course to that of the left. 
Roll the right ankle so as to ride on the 
He edge of the right ski, the left ski re- 
ing flat. . At the same time, throw as 
‘auch weight as possible on the heel of the 
Teeht ski—edging that ski more sharply— 
by farther forward and keep facing the 
| point of the right ski. 
A 
the 


Taper 


ee 


‘Avoid leaning in—lean forward. Keep 
of the left ski tight against the right 
| Keep the right leg at right angles to 
right ski from the knee down. Doing 
s things will swing you sharply to the 

Reversing them swings you to the 


How To Stop 


pose you are sliding down hill or coasting 
Tonthe level. If you will roll your ankles in- 
| ward so that you are riding on the inside edge 
Of both skis, stiffen your legs and push out 
% on your heels, your skis will form a A 
} or young snow plow. You will slow up and 
@ og Ape Very satisfactory gradual turns 

ean be made by keeping one ski flat and 
“snow plowing’’ with the other. 


wet your skis close together—don’t 
* og 
slightly with one foot—remember the 
7 oe he 

forward—or you will sit down. 


Care of the Skis 


Take of your skis and they will last 
indefinitely Block the skis together. Com- 
plete set of blocks, straps, ete., for doing 
this ean be purchased from your dealer. This 
will prevent warping, flattening of the 
points, and loss of springiness. The bottoms 
should be kept well waxed to exclude mois- 
ture and to prevent sticking on mild days. 


How To Dress for Skiing 


After selecting your skis, binders and poles, 
the next question is, ‘‘what shall I wear?” 
IH left to his own devices, the beginner ~will 
almost invariably dress as if for an expedition 
’| to the polar regions. 
i is not nearly so cold a sport as 
‘ ing, bobbing or out-door skating. 
‘he average winter climate, when the 
meter is at about zero, or a few de- 
below, the following outfits are sug- 


gested: 

Regular ski-boots or waterproof high 
boots (with good stiff soles and no hobnails) 
enough to allow for two pairs of good 
Wool socks, are the first essentials; the special 
ts are well worth the investment, and 
can be procured at a very reasonable price. 
M light weight all-wool mitts are 
right. If lined, leather mitts are preferred. 
t or cap which can be turned down 
over the ears, and which is windproof but 

avy, 1s best. 
-weight wool underwear will be 
_ heavy enough—remember, you're 
- A flannel shirt, light weight 
jacket or jersey, and a Mackinaw 
rt leather chat, will do. Close-weave 
and wool golf stockings, or wool 
hes tucked into the socks, com- 

° costume. 
As for women and girls, boots of the same 
tr Tecommended for men, roomy enough 


cx 


x 


OEELIOR 


a 


WO pairs of heavy wool stockings, are 
tial. Woolen knickers of some closely- 

Wil ty material or woolen outing breeches 
Me most comfortable—skirts are apt to 
; rsome. A flannel shirt, a firmly 
_ | Sit, medium weight, wool sweater or jacket, 
a ez # bright-colored short coat of the 
Be, w character, or, a lined leather- 
pre short coat will be all right. A 
hy tly colored brushed yarn scarf, and a 
on eke toque of similar material that 
T@wn well down over the ears, are 

ue. Medium-weight, full-length wool 

_ 1s indispensable. Gloves or mitts 

# be of wool, and should have long cuffs. 
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When your back aches 


Fi sLOANs 


Enjoy the warming comfort 


of this quick-acting lini 


When your back is lame after a 
hard day, comfort those tired, 
overworked muscles with Sloan’s. 


_ No tiresome rubbing! Just pat 
it on gently. The marvellous ef- 
fectiveness of the liniment itself 
does the work. Its highly stimu- 
lating ingredients send freshly 
purified blood to the painful spot, 


ent / 


and this increased supp! of fresh, 
new blood builds up broken-down 
tissue and washes away fatigue 
poisons. 

Swiftly tense muscles begin to 
relax, aching and soreness pass 
away! You find yourself free of 
tormenting pain. All druggists— 
35 cents. 





Hee kills 
Sloan's Liniment “pain 
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Youcan sell PremierKnife Sharpeners 
to housewives, restaurants, stores, 
etc. 9 out of 10 will buy. Sells for 

50c. Wi etree amen 

offer. PREMI MFG. CO. 

Dept. 37, Detroit, Mich. 





GUARANTEED WATCH Row, coesqonal, estan pttered os 
to produce ome Jewelry Cat- 

alog and special prices on High grade Watches. atch is nickel sil- 
ver plated. stem wind, stem set, fully genuine American 
lever movement, reliable timekeeper. pec sale ice only 
2.29. Send no money. P: tman on arrival, watch is yours 

tisfaction or money refunded. 

“West M. ©. House, 1632 Clifton Park, Dept. 396, Chicago 
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= SRIS EVEREADY 7 
%y, 2357 spoTiicnt Leonardo 


= commission if you prefer. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
| My offer absolutely as 


oni, Sune pe i 
‘or 45 packets and m » FREE 
Send today 


: x y 
seeds now. KUHINS, the Seed Man 
EASTERN SEED COMPANY 





L. J. Clement made that 

in asmall NewHampshire 

~ town. Butters made $592 

in one month. McPhail $1,140.10 

in four months. Others are mak- 
ing even more. 

The new Weldon Fire Gun sells 
on sight because of its amazi 
new features. Shoot chemical 
feet without pum Low in price; 


Every farm home, factory, , Storea 
One demonstra’ often sells 


you how to demonstrate—give you a free 

coiling rape and a — in salesman- Wes 
ship. money or spare time. te 
quick for full details. 

WELDON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 101, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





| desiring to secure patents should send 
for our free Guide Book “‘How to Get 


Your Patent.” Randolph & Co., Dept. 460, Washington, D.C. 





Z Skin Ointment in- 
stantly soothes, heals and relieves , 
burns. Wenderful for eczema, itch- 
ing scalp and other skin troubles. 
Helps remove skin blem- 


ishes, Large tube only 35c. 


At all dealers. 
Other BICKMORE Products 
Bickmore Cold Cream 
Bickmore Disappearing Cream 
Bickmore Tooth Paste 
Bickmore Pom-Gloss 
Bickmore Easy-Shave Cream 
Introductory Offer—Any two 
35¢ tubes for 35c in ‘stamps—all six for $1.00. 
The Bickmore Co., Dept. t1, Old Town, Maine. 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
The Muscle Builder 


“ThouShalt Not Kill” 


is the most gruesome commandment handed down 
to mankind. A man may lie, steal or break any 
other law and the public will eventually forgive and 
forget. But let him commit murder and the cry of 
everybody is to give him the full penalty—Death! 
And what is the common excuse of the murderer? 
INSANITY! Sure, he’s crazy. Any man must be 
crazy to commit murder. 

But how about the fellow who slowly but surely 
kills his own body by neglect? He’s the craziest 
one of all. 

Think this over! What are you doing with your 

Surely you don’t want to be put in this class. 

ou are not doing everything ible to prolong 

your life and keep your Body just as deen and healthy as 

your Maker intended, you are inviting death. You are 
slowly but surely killing yourself. 


A New Life 


Have you ever enjoyed the pleasures of perfect health? 
Have you ever felt the thrills which accompany a smong 
robust body? If not, you have nature’s biggest gift 
awaiting you. That is what I have to offer you. | 
don’t promise to feed this to you in pill form. No, to 
have to work for it. You can’t get anything in this life 
without effort. Don’t let anyone fool you by telling you 
different. I’m going to make you work, butoh boy! how 
you'll like it. After afew days you will feel the old pep 
shooting through your veins and you will crave your exer- 
cise like a kid wants his b and sugar. 


Today Is Your Day 


This is your birthday. To-day you start a new life. 
I’m going to make a real, live, “‘rip-snortin’,” go-getter 
out of you. I’m going to expand that chest so it will 
give your lungs a treat with life-giving oxygen. This 
will put real vim into your blood and shoot it through- 
out your entire system. I’m going to broaden your 
shoulders and strengthen your back. I’m going to put 
a ripple of muscle up and down your body that will make 
a big powerful he-man out of you. You will have the 
arms and legs of a modern Hercules. I'll clear your 
brain and pep up your entire system. You will be just 
bubbling over with vitality. You will stretch out your 
powerful body and shout for bigger and greater things 
s “ae Nothing will be too difficult for you to 
che. 

Sounds good, doesn’t it? You can bet your Sunday 
hat it’s 1. It’s wonderful. And it’s no idle prattle 
either. f'm not promising these things. I guarantee 
hem. Do you doubt me? Make me prove it. Come 
on. Atta boy. Let’s go. 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It Is FREE 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of 
myself and some of the many prize-winning pupils 
I have trained. Some of these came to me as piti- 
ful weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look 
them over now, and you will marvel at their present 
physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a 
real inspiration to you. It will thrill you through 
and through. All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost 
of wrapping and mailing and it is yours to keep. 
This will not obligate you at all, but for the sake of 
your future health and happiness, do not put it off. 
Send to-day —right now, Baers you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept.3101, 305 Broadway, New York City 


remem mee RRR ce FS A ee ees ce 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 3101, 305 Broadway, New York City 

Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which you are 
, to send me, without obligation on my part whatever, a 


copy of your latest k, “‘Muscular Development.” 
(Please write or print plainly. 
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Our Folks. 


constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 








National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied } 
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What Do You Want To Know?) 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research invest 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one 
They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questio 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activjt 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), th 


a 





Questions of General 
Interest 


Answered by Experts 
The Keller Bill 


Y county agent told me last winter 
there was a bill before Congress to 
put a heavy direct tax on land; 

that on an 80-acre farm in my county the 
tax would amount to $100 or so. He said 
the farm bureau folks were going to fight 
the bill, and so we should join the farm 
bureau. What was the bill, and will it be 
brought up in next Congress? ¢ 

Towa. H. W. W. 


The so-called Keller bill was introduced 
in the House of Representatives on Jan- 
uary 18, 1924. This bill makes a general 
revision of the whole tax system, including 
the income taxes, but its newest feature is 
the new tax of 1 per cent “‘on the privilege of 
holding lands and other natural resources 
worth in the aggregate over $10,000, after 
deducting the value of all buildings, personal 
property and improvements.” This is the 
plan of the Single Tax crowd, and it cer- 
tainly should be tried somewhere by some- 
body to see whether it is as good as they say 
if Is. 

There is not, however, the slightest chance 
of this bill becoming a law, and to use it as 
an argument for joining the farm bureau 
seems rather ridiculous. On the other hand, 
the state and national farm bureaus have 
done some extremely good work for farmers 
in the last three years, and on general prin- 
ciples we think the farm bureau organization 
ought to be supported and continued. 


~ Dusting Instead of Spraying 


What are the relative merits of dusting 
and spraying fruit trees to control pests 
and diseases? 


Dusting peach trees with powdered chemi- 
cals, instead of applying these chemicals in 
the form of a liquid, is all right. New Jersey 
peach growers use dust. As to comparative 
costs of dusting and spraying, figures are 
often misleading; the main things to com- 
pare are the results secured. Brown rot, one 
of the peach growers’ worst enemies, is 
readily controlled by dusting; insects seem 
to be harder to control. Dusting has not 
given such good results on apples, year in 
and year out, as on 
peaches. Dusting 


generations. The same scale holds for 


ceeding generations: 
Gen-_ Sires 
era- Per cent 
tions purity 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Offspring 

Per cent 

purity 
50 (14) 
75 (34) 
87.5 (%) 
93.75 (15/16) 
96.87 (31/32) 
98.44 (63/64) 


oo 


Legal Questions ~ 


ie 


s 


Answered by A. H. Throckmortg 
Damage Caused by Bull ~ 


What damages can I collect whe 


neighbor’s scrub bull jumped the J 
fence and bred my purebred heifer? ~ 
Wisconsin. Pe 


Unless your neighbor’s bull got 
your own defective fence, you would 


titled to recover from your neighbor” 
actual damage you have sustained fromy 


heifer being bred to this bull. This is 
what difficult to prove, but could n 
more than the difference between a 


this heifer by a purebred bull and the va 


of the calf by the neighbor’s b 
deducting the cost of the fee for bree 
a purebred. 


Limit to Use of Road 


Has any one a right to pick nuts 


‘1 


trees growing along. the road in front 


my farm? 


R. R. F., Indie 


The owners of the land abutting on 


dé | 


public roads own the land on each 


the center of the road, subject to the! 


of the public to travel over the 


abutting owners, therefore, own the tie 
and bushes growing in the road on their a 


of the middle of the road, and other pers 
taking fruit or nuts from such trees” 


bushes are trespassers and have no 
keep such fruit or nuts as against the o 
of such trees and bushes. 


Veterinary Question 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havnet 


Depraved Appetite 


Please tell me what I can do for my 


ef 


C 


They chew on boards and wood that & 


find around 





controls apple scab 
some years, and 
some years it does 
not; the same is true 
with codling-moth. 
If the season is favor- 
able to disease and 
insects, and the dust- 
ing materials are not 
quite up to snuff, look 
for trouble. 


Disappearance of 
Unimproved 


Blood in Herds 


How fast does un- 
improved blood dis- 
appear when using 
a purebred sire on 
grade dams? W. M. 

Thefollowing table 
shows how the purity 
of grades can be in- 
creased by using 
purebred sires for six 


days and 


my birthday is.” 
her 





Jean and some of her young 
friends were talking about birth- 
ages. Everybody gave 
away their secret except one little 
girl who said: “I won’t tell when 


a moment then replied: 
“That’s nothing to be ashamed 
of; everybody has one.” 


yard. Do the 


for some elem 
sent in the 
it is very com 
a mineral 


phosphorus. 
best be furr 
leguminous 
or hay, like 4 
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hay is not @ 


reason 
calcium OF 


Jean looked at al 


some lime @ 
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natters), 
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reral reader 


reader, *s FREE Book Tells 
a Bos Exactly what to do 


, TY-ONE years’ successful experience 


et : : Book that cov- 
y boiled aon = te te ow to locate and 
e holds for fame nearly every known kind of lameness. 


“§ |SAVE-The- HORSE 


while the horse works and earns. Over 
: 5,000 satished users know its value. Read 
howthey solved the problem and saved horses 
| when everything else failed. Guaranteed 
as MONEY-BACK Contract _to cure 
ATT ingbone (except low) pin, 
or , Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon 
disease. Postal card or letter brings you a 
copy ofthis Guarantee, veterinary oteien you 
can upon and the Book—no obliga- 
tion FREE. 








j EMICAL CO. 
rt ons E TR ha Binghamton, N.Y. 
ee At ists and Dealers with 
rockme iC Signed Guarantee or sent prepaid 
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, . Made in all Styles 
neighbor | 
ned from yor “ — 
This is 80 


could not 





or bre 

q Down if You De- 
a cide to Keep It; 
k Balance on Easy 
d In f ont 


Monthly Payments 


Just do me the favor of sending your name at once 


utting on the T want you to get my big free book which tells the 
each side to Imieresting story of this strongest harness made. See 
t to the ¥% how I've entirely eliminated rubbing and see-sawing 

between leather and metal. Doubled life right here! 
1e road, Leam how short-snubbing of leather under buckle 
wn the. be gps ot around narrow metal units costs you money 9. _. * RISO 
| on their s 10 breakdowns and repaurs. See how I overcome sabes tebatantenl 
other person ths — how I learned this priceless harness secret | out, letung the strap 
ch trees” ; froma pail handle. 1 believe you owe it to your || ctack. Like carrying 


pail with wire handle 








to post yourself. All I ask 1s that you 
test Wear-More superionty severely and thorough- 
Wamy nsk and expense. That's fair, isn’t it! 
‘wm me today for book and new reduced prices. 


e no right u 
st the o 





estio 


. Hav 
as See how patented WEAR-MORE 
te e q | buckle lets strap pull against big, 
. broad surface. well protected like 
your hand on the large, comfortable 





‘a thet OW \ round wooden-handle on patl dail 
round 0.1. C. HOGS on time ¥5.2° 
10 ators and most extensive breeders. 

B. SILVER CO., Ri3, Salem, Ohio 

, elem 
the fi 
y com it * ' 
ieee | me ManwithCar ae 
rus J v ma aap sr aca . 
furn ' 
, supply of Sell the largest, 
id finest quality line 

° ties ts meteasi- 

_you 

weet qi No ex rience necessary. Last year Pospisil, 

Pi sy pman, of Tex., and others earned 
. avaiable, | Our TO $500 A MONTH 
my all othere Position is entirely different from 

Boods fae” Our advertising half sells the 

he supply |) all you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
, or phoe] is e business come youy way. Business 
s low, t, pleasant and profitable. 
>plemen adh DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 
e pists % wo entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
en sale at every home. Two lines mean two 


€ will give you liberal credit. 
tite for details about our new: proposition. 


Co., Dept. 28 Freeport, Ill. 








supplied in steamed bone-meal. Use three or 
four pounds of this to each 100 pounds of 
mixed grain feed. For calcium alone, one 
can use as a regular part of the grain ration 
the same amount of finely-ground limestone 
or wood-ashes. 


Probably Arsenic Poisoning 


Recently I bought eight tons of fine 
Johnson-grass hay from a neighbor and 
have been feeding it to my mules and cows 
with the result that it is killing the cows, 
but so far has not hurt the mules. I have 
stopped feeding the hay, as I have learned 
that there was arsenic poison used in a 
cotton patch close by to poison grass- 
hoppers. I believe the cows were killed 
from poison some way or other through 
eating this hay, and now what I want to 
know is, can I safely feed this hay to my 
mules? It has never hurt them, and local 
parties tell me that a mule or horse can 
take a dose of three and one-half grains of 
arsenic right along, and if this is so, it 
seems I would be safe in feeding the hay 
to mules. 

A fatal dose of arsenic for a cow is from 
three drams to an ounce. The evidence 
seems quite strong that poisoning was the 
trouble and yet it is just a little hard to say 
that this much arsenic could contaminate 
two or three feedings of hay unless some of 
the poison put out was raked up with the 
hay. A mule can stand more arsenic than 
a cow, but of course there is a limit also in 
the horse or mule. Bear in mind, also, that 
arsenic has a cumulative poisoning effect. 
It is stored in the body from day to day 
since it is not absorbed and given off in 
waste products as fast as it is eaten. This 
would mean that small doses of arsenic fed 
over long periods might finally reach a fatal 
dose or a disturbing quantity at least for the 
body. It would be best for this reason to 
change to other roughage for a few days 
between ten-day periods on the Johnson 
grass. No hay should be scraped up off the 
barn floor or mow and fed. I am afraid 
that a considerable quantity of the poison 
bran, or whatever was used for the grasshop- 
pers, found its way into the cows’ mangers. 


“Sores on Horses’ Necks 


I have two horses and they both break 
out with scabs, and lose the hair of the 
mane under the collar. I got some stuff 
from the veterinarian which healed them 
up, but they broke out again. CT 


Wash well with Castile soap and warm 
water the neck and part of mane affected. 
Add a teaspoonful of one of the standard 
stock dips to every pint of water used. Apply 
after each washing an ointment of three 
parts of lard or vaseline and one part flowers 
of sulphur. 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


Mrs. J. B., Kans.: Yes, worry will affect 
the mind. While one can not help worrying 
at times, one can nearly always help worry- 
ing about imaginary things. 

Mrs. R. P., Wis.: A slight puffiness under 
the eyes, if not due to some constitutional 
disease, may often be helped by bathing with 
cold water, followed by massaging the part. 

J. L., Ind.: Chronic phlebitis may be 
helped by supporting the parts with an 
elastic bandage (one without rubber), bath- 
ing with distilled extract of witch - hazel, 
and sometimes by the proper application of 
one of the various ‘‘clay poultices.” 


P. C., Mo.: For palliative treatment of 
ingrowing toe-nail, raise the corner of the 
nail and place underneath a narrow strip of 
zine oxide plaster. If there are any granu- 
lations, apply burnt alum to them. Radical 
treatment consists in removing a part or all 
of the nail. 

W. P. M.: Numerous remedies are used 
to relieve ivy poisoning. The following has 
given me the best general results. Pulverized 
calamin, pulverized zinc oxide, three drams of 
each; glycerin, one-half fluid ounce; carboiic 
acid (95%), 15 minims; boiled water enough 
to make eight fluid ounces. Mix, shake well 
before using, and apply soft cloths saturated 
with the lotion. If this is not convenient, 
sopping on the lotion and allowing to dry 
will help. 
















be in perfect condition 


A Full milking is impossible if 
teats and ,udder are not free 
from irritating troubles. 

Bag Balm, the great healing oint- 
ment keeps udder and teats always 
soft, pliable, comfortable. 

It quickly heals any sore, chaps, 
cuts, cracked teats inflammation cf 
any kind. Asure relief for Caked 
Bag and useful in treating stricture. 

Keep Bag Balm on hand always and 
use it at the first sign of external injury 
or congested tissues, Big 10-ounce pack- 
age, 60c, at druggists, feed dealers, gen- 
eral stores. Order direct if dealer is not 
supplied. 


Dairy. Association Co., Inc. 
J Street, Lyndonville, Vt. 








Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
ne er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Zoe «TWO cans satisfactory for 
é eno Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail. 
The Newton Remedy Co, 

Toledo, Ohio. 












Do 


book, “‘Diseases of 
every known do; 


‘/} Authoritative $2-pay 
the Dog.”’ Desert 
Cocens ane prescribes correct treat- 


[ ¥ 
r reare Glover’s Mange Medicine 
er dog remedies have been 
‘ ss standard r fe 
.* , 





dog ailments. Irite Dept. uF 
>" H. CLAY GLOVER CO.., Inc., 129 W 24 St., N.Y. 




















Don’t Cut Out 
A SHOE BOIL, CAPPED 


HOCK OR BURSITIS 
FOR 


BoORe= 


will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle, delivered. Book 6 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


250?Hogs 





I want to give a FREE package of Wilbur’s Hog 
Tonie to every hog owner. I want to prove at my own ex- 
nse that this tonic will Fmd ‘ou to get your hogs ready 


‘or market in from 60 to ess time and on much less 
feed. { want you to see with your own eyes how fast tend 
hogs will grow and pile on firm solid fat when you feed 
a few cents worth of this famous tonic. 


Foe Package Wilbur's 
oncentrated HOG TONIC 
Send me your name end address and I will send this 
$1.50 package by prepaid parcel post absolutely FREE. 

WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO., D 1901 
University Buiiding, Miiwau ee, Wis. 
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Every Miraco user is an enthu- 
siastic booster—these letters are 

typical of the many we receive. 
Miraco “Shows"’ Missouri 

I bought one of your radios last 

summer and like it fine. Have 

—~y up stations frorn Coast to 

and from Canada to Cuba. 

—— with the Miraco is: 

What's the use to pay more 

when the Miraco will reach as 

4 as you can understand the 


age?’’ 
orgs V. Scott, Moberly, Mo. 


Y. Hears Sogane & Brazil 

= very glad I ta Miraco 
as it works the best o — have 
heard, All the le who come 
to listen say that when they buy 
a set it will be a Mirco. Have 
heard London, England, and Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, with m 
Mirkco. It sure works fine. It 
is the best set on the market for 
the price.—Leo Link, Marcy, N.Y. 


Pennsytvania Hears Paris 
Believe Miraco the best dis- 
tance-getter on the market for 
the price. Nov, 24th I picked up 
, Sg also Havana, Cuba and San 
‘orto Rico. Nov. = I 
+ - =F up 5NO Newcastle, 3 
fana a. 27th got 5NO and 2B 
berdeen, Sco _ Now have 
98 other stations on my log to 


California on my Miraco. All 

who have heard i it werd it 9 

Chauncey ey, port, la, 
Some Sets 


The Miraco that I bought last 
fall is giving better satisfaction 
than some $500 sets others have 
here.—Otis Morris, Warren, Idaho. 

Hears Cuba 

Miraco sure J. a go getter. 
fa} better ion than wi one 
n this nei hborhe —e Al, 
Cincinnati, on loud Bo in 


Mass., and cae 
Havana, ( Cuba, a number ant a 
—Verne J. Gustason, Blair, Nebr. 
on the Scotch” 
I ampeces of my Miraco. Have 
had ba, Canada, Glasgow, 
tland of which for one 


‘Coast to Coast” 
reception 
verified hy Miraco Users 







$60 . 
ith my Miraco—have 125 stations on eo tog todes 
s lin, Texas. ‘‘Best set I have ever used ave shard Th M 
= Califersis._—C. A. Henry, Vernbank yVtlewe.. N.Y. e new Miraco 


the 
. 8. with mine.’’—J. C. Brown, Abe: 


” OtherMiracoLong Distance Sets yf od 





The Improved Miraco 1925 Model 
filament switch, phone 
jack, ete.—is a four tube outfit that 
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Goop RADIOS PRICED LOW! 


Reports from their peers users in every state prove Miraco Tuned Radio Frequency 


rices—have efficiency of sets costing up to three times 


as —~ Pe that that Mireco Sets are the product of a long established, repu- 
table My tented and factory wom builders of sets. They come completely built, 
and factory guaranteed by one of America’s old jest and most reliable makers 


Ra 4. or, weasnners $0 to operate. Full directions supplied. 


nce Sst get madenntely priced receivers. All Wi 


iraco 
est authorities. Mail coupon now for latest bulle- 


rR and plent of mp bight 8 testimony from users, leaving no doubt that 
ed more  Statlone with my Miraco than I ever received with any 





more,’’ reports F. J. Brink, Grove, aces DEALERS 
AGENTS 


Miraco you need not ny other w aot. proposition is a 

















users in every state report outper- as a tuned radio frequency ampli- 
forms and outdistances sets twice fier and detector a A 
) tes loud speak great distance gette: Easy to 
istant stations. One stage Seernte and log. Covers all wave 
tuned r. f. ee orn detector, lengths 150 to 625 meters. Like all 
a. f. amplification. Miraco sets, it uses s' e battery 
iy cabinet. Value be- or dry cells. Never such value be- 
yond duplication at $84.50. fore at only $14.35. 


The Marvelous Miraco ‘‘Ultra 5’’—five tube set, in solid mahogany cabinet—$75. 
All the Proof you want is waiting for You! 


All Miracos are built of finest parts obtainable: Made, tested, guaranteed 
by pioneer builders of sets. Priced low because sold in immense numbers. 


ee 
MIDWEST RADIO corRPORATION I 
423—R—E. Sth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send free literature, SPECIAL OFFER and full particulars. 

( ) USER ( ) AGENT ( ) DEALER j 












for ooting 30 ak 
RS BGs and we will send vie” a 








BLUINE MFG. CO.., 816 Mill St., Concord 


wing Gum at 5c a 
= Waal caenk cor 1 








Burgess Engineering 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


R ADI Comp ass “FREE 
You'll os thisinterest- 


ing, mysterious BUR- 
GESS Radio Compass. The entire family will 
enjoy it. Something new—funny, valuable. 
It’s free as long our oupray tants lonte. Write for it. 129 





This Wonderful 


Radio Book 














BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn at home, oo oe ae of Experience 
Catalog free. Davenport, lowa 


MONEY SAVING 
CATALOG SENT. 
wo = 


SUPPLY C0. me. 


ARE AUTO ST New York ———— 




















Since the inception of radio, the results obtained 
with Armstrong Regenerative Receivers have been 
the goal of comparison for all others. Trick circuits 
have been designed to get around the Armstrong 
Patent hoping to obtain results ‘just as good.” This 
has resulted in the use of more tubes, necessary with- 
out, but unnecessary with regeneration. 

The Crosley Trirdyn, because it employs Armstrong 
Regeneration nog tuned radio frequency amplifica- 
tion, needs only three tubes. The results obtained 
in selectivity, volume, ease of tuning and logging 
cannot be excelled 


BEFORE YOU eR OSLEY. YOUR CHOICE 
COMPARE “pasa A CROSLEY 
For Sale By Good Dealers Everywhere 


Receivers are licensed under 
Wehe ken U.S. Patent 1, 1,118,149 
Ca 


ite for Complete 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
‘owel Crosley, Jr., President 
136 Sassafras hte Cincinnati, 0. 
Crosley owns and operates Broadcasting Station WLW 


















Mrs. D. D:, Va.: There is no * 
ment” for catarrh of the nose 
All local irritations should be reme 
some form of spray (made from ag 
base) applied after spraying with an @ 
watery preparation. Attention éhe 

ways be given to the general health, 


Radio Questio 
Answered by Hugh Me 
Simple Three-Circuit be 




















I see you are still recommending” 
“No. 7” single-circuit radio set fie 
average amateur who wants to stare 
one tube. How a some of { 
three-circuit, hook-ups I see adve 
much? B. F.. 
Everything considered, the “No, 7 1 
the best, particularly for country” 
with no near neighbors. It has ioteet Ves 
course—all sets have—but it is a ple. | Ot 
me 
T 






r] 








cheap, it gives volume, it gets distanga, 
is reasonably selective. Its faults are’ 
ought to be more selective, and that it 
radiate squeals and annoy near nei 
Now as to three-circuit sets, they| 
better than “No. 7” in the two respes ; 
named; they are more selective, and the a 
not radiate tO any extent. On t 
hand, they give less volume than No, 7, 
when they use an untuned primary, | 
often do, they are not so good on th 
broadcast wave-lengths. 
However, here is a good thre 


XY 


you may want to try. Its strong p 
that you can make it out of an old var ot 
so there are no coils to buy. It isa 
mended by William A. Mazzoni, ¢ e 
many “radio bugs’’ here in the phe 
office. Coil “*X” is, one-half of @ 
winding of the variometer, with e 
the winding taken off to leave 18% 
Coil ““Y’’ is the other half of thes 
which makes the secondary, and coil” 
the rotor, used as a tickler for reget 
Of course all the variometer connect 
must be changed according to the d 
The variable condenser is .0005 ¢ 
with vernier attachment. A 
condenser, .001 capacity, across the 
and B battery may be found to | 
results. 3 
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More Volume Wanted 


I am running my three-tube (¢ 
audio-frequency) set on C-12 tut 
can I increase the volume? Wouldt 
battery tubes be better? AL 


Yes, neither the one and on 
tubes you are using nor the three-v 
of the UV-199 type give so nae 
the five-volt tubes operating fro 
cells. If you want. maximum vol 
UV-200 and two UV-201A tubes. — 
member that storage batteries mi 
charged frequently. You may = 
readjust your B battery voltage 
best result on the new tubes. 


Wire Sizes 


Will No. 18 bell wire answer f0P! 
and ground conyections? a a Ie 


No, not according to the 
writers’ rules, although No. 18 # 
electrically. The rules provide ha 
lead-in and ground wires must no 
than No. 14; or if of steel wire, copy 
not smaller than No. 17. 4 
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| 0006 olo Friend 


"Remember the good old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
| Grandma used to pin around 
} neck when you had a 
"gold or a sore throat? 
ft did the work, but my how it 
 pyrned and blistered! 
Musterole breaks up colds in a 
furry, but it does its work more 
—without the blister. Rubbed 
the throat or chest, it penetrates 
‘the skin with a tingling warmth that 
 prings relief at once. 
Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
| gelean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 
_ Keep the little white jar of Musterole 
’ on your bathroom shelf and bring it 
’ outatthe first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
" geuritis, rheumatism or a cold. 
ToMothers: Musterole is also made 


t 


‘ jnmildérform for babies and small chil- 


dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
S5cand 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 


"The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


‘ BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


Ye Fluid—Drawing and 

Dr. Olaf Hansen’s "Weiss. 
Poisoning, Hemorrhoids, Swollen Joints, 
and Eezema. 60’ cents, 75 cents and $1.25 Jars 





can not supply you, order from Main 
R 177 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 


q pS Pineda pi SEND 
Bey GIVE. red | (0) C0) Ge an) eae 








FASs#ION and comfort demand that 
feet fit snugly into the dainty 
pumps of today. There must be no 
humptomar shapely feet—noracking 
Gpepeary ped fungueses, Caneansoorre 
an ° 
promeneiz, Peeks wie are ae. 
velous ven je pain almos 
instantly, banishes th asfgurt hump, 
= fe , barninn pennetion - 
SENT ON TRIAL 


Write Soig andI will arrange to send 
fousberaf Pededyno elven ge th try. 
dyne.’’ There is no obligation. ved 

Dept. A-452,186 N.La Salle St., Chicago 





r nasty Catarrh. S 
Sneezing, hawking, spitting an 
coughing. You weren’t born with 
that disgusting disease. You ac- 
Bow it because your Lungs, Liver, 

els, Kidneys, and all other or- 
fans designed to eliminate waste 
Matter are not functioning properly. 

Now your vitality is failing, your 





tongue is coated, your 

is foul and your Nose, 
Throat, Lungs and every 
a your body are 
with Cata - 

sons. Don’t waste your 
time and money on dope 

, Sprays washes, 
powders. These can 
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Protecting the Skin 
By the Beauty Editor 





face and hands need extra care and 
should be protected in every way possible. A 
housewife can ‘‘save her hands’’ in many 
ways, even though she may own but few 
of the modern labor-saving devices. A little 
thought, a pair of canvas gloves (to wear 
when doing rough work), a dish mop and 
scraper are great aids to presentable hands. 

If hard water must be used for toilet pur- 
poses, soften it by means of borax. Another 
way is to mix a cupful each of oatmeal and 
cornmeal, with one-half cupful of almond 
meal. Place in cheesecloth bags (a table- 
spoonful in each) and add one of these bags 
to a basin of hot water. 

Creams and lotions should be provided and 
used intelligently. As I have said before, it 
is impossible to recommend a soap, lotion, 
eream or powder that will suit all skins. 
Every woman must try these out for herself. 
There are, however, a few toilet preparations 
which can generally be used. One of these is 
camphor-ice, a thick waxy form of cream 
which is an excellent protection for the lips 
in- cold weather. Camphor-ice should be 
rubbed over the lips before going out of doors. 

Then there is a lotion which can be used 
as a base for powder and which will protect 
the face against either sun or wind. This 
lotion is an excellent remedy for the rough- 
ness ¢aused by soap. 

There are innumerable uses for vaseline 
(petroleum jelly). If the finger nails become 
brittle, as they so often do in cold weather, 
rub vaseline well into the nails (especially 
around the roots) several times a day and the 
last thing at night. Vaseline will both 
darken and strengthen the eyebrows and 
eyelashes. It may be rubbed freely into the 
eyebrows, but use sparingly on eyelashes. 

Rub badly-stained hands with vaseline 
until it has entered every crevice of the skin. 
Rub this off with cornmeal, then wash with 
warm water and soap. Every particle of 
stain or grime can be removed in this way, 
leaving the hands clean and smooth. 

Should the ends of the fingers crack in 
cold weather, try a lotion which is highly 
recommended by some of Our Folks. The 
lotion requires two ounces of commercial 
(32 per cent) acetic acid, two ounces of 
witch-hazel and two ounces of glycerine 
mixed together. Just before retiring, wash 
the hands well with warm water and soap. 
Rinse off all soap, then dry the hands lightly, 
and rub the lotiom well into the skin. It will 
smart when it gets into the cracks, but the 
smarting will last but a moment and the 
hands will soon be well and the skin becomes 
soft and pliable. Used in the same way, this 
lotion will soften the callous spots which 
form on the hands and feet. 


2 wintry winds are hard on the skin, the 


Letters asking questions concerning mye | and the 
care of the body can not be answered in The Farm 
Journal. Address all such letters thus: Health 
and BeautyEditor, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Write briefly, with pen 
and ink, and enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply. 


Let’s Give a Play 


Continued from page 83 

is some unexpected delay, a whispered 
request for “an extra number by the or- 
chestra, please”’ will bring needed assistance. 
The evening has come at last, and the 
audience is assembling. Have your hall well 
ventilated, for this is a mighty important 
factor in the success of your entertainment. 
You, Madame Director, should be behind the 
scenes during the entire play, although of 
course it would be more interesting to be out 
in front. But you're an unselfish soul, or no 
one would have chosen you for that position. 
Back of the scenes you can encourage by 
your presence, help out if anything goes 
wrong, and smooth over unexpected diffi- 
culties. And you, players, if you get nervous 
and forget a line, what difference does it 
make? The prompter will help you out, and 
no one will know it. It’s an inspiration to 
play to a kindly and appreciative audience, 
and an amateur effort is always well received. 
itor’s Note. A list of plays, the titles 
of helpful books and the names and addresses 
of the publishers will be sent on receipt of 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. Address 
Entertainment Editor, The Farm Journal, 

Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa.] 








BROTHERS 


FAMOUS SINCE 1847 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


'/STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page 
Stuttering “its Cause 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 


7960 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. lll. St., indianapolis 





Both Below are Claire Williams, who was born 
with feet. He was 14 years old when brought to 
McLain Sanitarium. No casts, no severe surgical opera- 
tion, no ] anaesthetic was used. After a few 
months’ treatment, his feet were straight and useful. 
That was in July, 1919. Five years later, his brother writes: 

“We will gladly call on any pective patients near 
here to show them what marvelous and permanent work 
you did for my brother. I will also a + gd any fe 


Is Your Child Crip led? 
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flbors or cleaning or polishing furniture. 
They may ignite spontaneously. Be sure 
to burn them after using, or store in a metal 
container out-of-doors. Leaving them about 
for only a few hours may mean a fire. The 
same precaution should be observed 


Biter of rags or cloths used in oiling 


oF GeoGilett Wixtney 


= 


The wrong fertilizer may be worse than 
none. Study the Farm Journal fertilizer 
articles and be in line for that good old ‘*‘Good 
Living and 10%.” 


Blarney Castle, Ireland 


dustrious and as economical as your G 


> 2 & 


Se, 


of the October issue. She has good judmm 
in business matters, studies scientifie fe 
spraying and farming, besides keepin 
with the news of the day. She can give 
to any $4,000 chef in preparing roasts, g 
puddings, etc. She takes can 





regarding oily waste in the garage. It 
is dangerous; either burn it, or keep 
it in a closed metal can out-of-doors. 


The men, in a northern state, had 
a picnic in the dead of winter, and got 
a lot of fun out of it. The spot they 
selected was down on the creek, and 
the ice was a foot thick. Before they 
had their stories all told, they had 
stored away ice enough to last all 
summer. They chose a very good 
time for their picnic; but picnics are 
in order most any time of the year, if 
we set out about it. 





It takes 2,300 cocoons to produce 
one pound of silk. No wonder our 
girls’ dresses are shorter and tighter. 


Few people know that the correct 
name for “The Hague’”’ is “S’Graven- 
hage,”’ which means “the hedge- 
enclosed space of the Count.” 


The Mexican tortilla is a kind of flapjack 
whigh takes a cultivated taste to appreciate. 
It made from Indian corn which has been 
parboiled and crushed into a paste and then 
baked on an iron or stone plate. 


The Egyptian baker makes puff balls and 
the tourists say this product is ‘‘a hole wrapped 
in a crust.’’ The dough is rolled out thin as 
pie-crust and the edges of two pieces are 
joined all around. The heat does the rest. 


Here is where the Blarney Stone is found. 
There are some persons, I know, that we are 
sure have kissed it. There are others that we 
wish would do so. 


Here is a letter we received that is so good 
you had better read it twice: ‘‘The Ideal 
Woman? There is but one and she has been 
my partner for 24 years. She is as active and 
as slender as a doe, gentle and womanly. There 
are no quarrels in our home. She is as in- 


acre of berries, a cow, chickem 
the house, and there is none 
This is not the picture of @ 

woman, but of one very mud 
and she lives in the Blue Ridge} 
tains of North Carolina. (ip 
Partner.’’ Could any one pay 4 
tribute to his wife? a 


ii 
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Rolled stockings have been um 
the women of Zagreb in the Gm 
hills for centuries. The peasants 
country are dressed in a style} 
makes them appear like folky 
picture-book land. The waist 
skirts of the women are all 1 
much red embroidery up 
the front, around the waist and 
the apron. Stout white hose 
rolled tops and ribbon garters fill 
space between skirts and moee 
slippers of soft leather. ound 
head is worn the Slavie shawl | 





In India, where 72 per cent of the p 
pend on agriculture, it is said that 400 
persons never know what it is to haved 
entirely satisfied, and countless thou 
persons die from famine every de 
reason? Improper and antiquated m 
farming. 


A queen bee produces 100,000 oggs 
year. We intend to whisper that fact i 
of our hens. They may take the hint 7 





The Farm Journal Cross-Word Puzzle 


- ° . 
for a word, cither across or down, and some for both. For 


Here you are—an original cross-word puzzle, the kind which has become 
We didn’t want to print one at first, but so 


so popular this winter. 


many of Our Folks were interested that we couldn’t resist. 
a lot of fun working them out, too. This one is not too easy and not 


too hard—just right to be interesting. 


To solve it, fill in all the white spaces with letters forming words, 
the meaning of which is given in the key below. Each number stands 


And it’s 


1 in this puzzle is the beginning of a five-letter word cross 
four letter word downward. 
same, but each gives a clue to the other. Start in one corner, or any 


The words across and down ate i 


rs 


place you wish, and fill in those words which you know are 


rest is easy. 
your vocabulary. 


When through you will have added several new 
Save your results. 


Solution next month. 








ACROSS 
. The sailor’s guide. 
. Ancient Mexican tribe. 3 
9. Told an untruth. 9 
. A poetic conception. 
3. Political speech (slang) oem 
. Advanced in years. IS 
. A tiller of the soil. 
. Prefix meaning three. Va 
. Negative answer. 
The city of Abraham. 
Spelling (abbr.) 
Exists. ; 
23. Illuminated. 
. Grandson of Benjamin (Bib.) 
. Contest of speed. 


ail 





3 F Ry 6 17 


3 54. Female chickens. 
55. Man who introqucel 
baceo In 





43 














56. Picture (abbr.) 


DOWN a 
. Pit for storing green ™ 
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Boy’s name (abbr.) 7 
Advertisement (abbr), 
. Spring of mineral wat 

. Characteristic of 

. A disease of the lungs! 

. A young sow. 

. Public conveyances. — 
. Pertaining to le 


®SwzAaas 








Also. 
. Unit of weight. 





. State (Fr.) 
32. Mountain range in Europe. 
United Presbyterian Church 


. Conjunction. 
. Follow an example 
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. A large aquatic 


; 


~) 
—_ 


21. Chopped fine. 








(abbr.) 
. Scene of Napoleonic victory. 
. Girl's name (abbr.) 
. River in Scotland. 

















. Pronoun. r 
24. Disease resembling} 
. Devices for leading 
. Refuses. ‘ 

. Mexican frying p@ 


2 hO ho tO to bt 
ON Ore bo 


. Spawn of fish. 
Obe 


se. 
. Curved line. 
2. Belonging to me. 
. Notary public (abbr.) . In the year of. 
. Egg of a small insect. 8. Prefix meaning V@ 
. Morning hours (abbr.) . Knock. 
British beverage. . To acquire. 
. Break or interruption in 3. Territory about 
verse. 
South African antelope. 
. A pork. product. 


; eg > Money Unit 
9. The East. 
. A scheme or project. 


ww 
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. Exclamation mi 
. A thick cord. 
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Big Boy could jazz-dance half a night, 


j ker until dawn, 
Eoin! a football, ride a horse, 
Or sprint a Marathon. 
But when his father summoned him 
To help to clean the stable, 
“fw gee, pop,” was his quick retort, 
“I'm tired and don’t feel able.” 


bulletins: ‘Blackberry Grow- 
Rie ” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1399, free 
jp al from United States Department of 
Agriculture. Washington, D. C. “Straw- 
berry uction,” Florida Extension Di- 
Free to Florida 
“Vegetable Yields,” New Jersey 
ieultyral College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Free to Jersey folks. “‘How to Use Apples 
4s Food,” Extension Bulletin 88, Cornell 
of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y, Free 

to New York readers. 


Ten bushels of beans from a space five 
90 feet, without fertilizer, is my record 
forlastsummer. I made plantings all during 
the summer; as soon as one set of plants quit 
bearing, I dug ‘em out and planted some 
more. Now, somebody else tell one. 
G. McKay. 


In October you had an article, ‘‘Does 
Silage Knock Sut Clover?” I should be 
gad to have this article discussed by some of 
our real farmers, for I never can make myself 
believe that silage was to blame; but I do 
think something was wrong with Robert’s 
farming other than silage, because I can 
find you plenty of farms in Michigan and 
Tennessee where silage has been uséd for 
20 years and the farmers raise as good 
legumes as they ever have. H.H. King. 


Peel, air-dry and paint the lower ends of 
wood fence-posts with two coats of hot 
qeosote and get from three to six years 
morelifefrom them. Dipping in the creosote 
is better, but will cost more. 


In the November Farm Journal I read an 
article on threshing by J. R. Hetzel. He 
said the men carried their dinners. A man 
goes out and works hard all forenoon, and 
then eats a cold dinner! They are trying to 
get schools to serve warm lunches to children 
who do no physical work. I think this seems 
very unevenly balanced. Other people may 
have their opinion of this question, but this 
is mine. R. J. Brilthart. 


Anybody beat me raising tomatoes? The 


| last of September I picked two tomatoes 


weighed seven pounds—three and one- 
pounds a piece. Miss Daisy Ferguson. 


Old apple varieties have not entirely dis- 


| pad quite a few of Our Folks write 


have Roxbury Russet, Golden 


the 
a Pools, Bluff, Yellow Belleflower and 


illiower. One good friend sent 
several Black Gilliflowers as evidence, which 
Was very acceptable evidence to the Orchard 
One Connecticut reader sent several 
of a variety that the Orchard 
“uitot knows as Goff. This variety is not 
in the standard books on fruit growing. 

any other readers have Goff apples? 
Also, E. B. wants to know the name of 
an old-fashioned sweet apple (late fall and 


Winter) resembling Tulpehocken (Falla- 


blossom ; 
Any sug- 


but longer from stem to 
rj ~ to get some buds.” 


€ a nice farm here. I have the only 
Holstein-Friesian bull. He came 
Woodland, Calif. He is now two years 
hine months old and I have 40 grade 


Leandre Drollett. 
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Rid your child of Constipation 
Doctors Have Now Found a Safe Treatment 


. you allow constipation in your baby or older child you are risking 
the health, even the life of your little one. 


Remember, your baby is helpless—unable to tell that constipation is 
making its life miserable. Consequently, you must be able to recognize 


signs of constipation. 


Feverishness, fretfulness, night terrors, grind- 


ing the teeth in sleep, convulsions—any of these may indicate that 
poisons from baby’s stagnant intestine are flooding the little body. 


In older children biliousness, coated 
tongue, loss of appetite, warn that con- 
stipation is present. This condition, un- 
checked in youth, may become chronic 
all through life and may even lead to 
more serious consequences. In constipa- 
tion, according to intestinal specialists, 
lies the primary cause of more than three- 
fourths of illness, including the gravest 


diseases of life. 


Avoid Laxatives — Say Docters 


Don’t resort to pills, salts and other 
laxatives. A noted authority says that 
laxatives and cathartics do not over- 
come constipation. Their continued use 
tends only to aggravate the condition 
and often leads to permanent injury. 


Lubrication is Better 


Medical science has at last found in the 
Nujol lubrication method the best means 
of overcoming and preventing constipa- 
tion. Nujol gently lubricates and softens 

















the food waste. Thus it helps Nature to 
secure regular, thorough elimination. 
Nujol also soothes the suffering of piles, - 
relieves the irritation, brings comfort, 
and helps to remove them. 


Nujol is not a medicine or laxative and 
cannot gripe. Like pure water it is harm- 
less. Nujol is used in children’s and 
general hospitals and is prescribed by 
physicians throughout the world. 
Nujol makes the system as regular as 
clockwork. It establishes the habit of 
internal cleanliness —thehealthiest habit 
in the world. For sale in all drug stores. 
Made by Nujol Laboratories, Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


For Internal Cleanliness 
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The Belgium Imported Melotte contains the famous 
single-bearing, self-balancing bowl. This patent Bowl 
hangs from one frictionless ball-bearing and spins like 
It skims as perfectly after 


atop. It is self-balancing. 
15 years use as when new. 


We will send an Imported Belgium Melotte 
Cream Separator direct to your farm on 30 
days’ absolutely Free Trial. Use it just as if 
it were your own machine. Put it to every 
Possible test. Compare it with any or all 
others. The Melotte is easy to keep clean 
and sanitary because it has only one-half 


Your choice of any model. 
MONTHL 
Operation and Durability. Send the coupon for Big Free Book. 


“Write 


and details of our 15-year 
6ure to mail coupon TODAY! 


H. B. BABSON, U. S. Manager 









5O 


fer trial 


the tinware of other separators. Turns so 
easily that bow! spins 25 minutes after you 
stop cranking, unless brake is applied. No 
other separator has or needs a brake. After 

ou have tried it 30 days, and you know it 

s the separator you want to buy, pay $7.50 
down, balance in small monthly payments. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


rator has been picked by a jury of thousands of farmers—picked by dairy experts = 
throughout the world to be “king” of all separators ever manufactured. It has 
broken all records for Efficiency of Skimming, Ease of Turning, Convenience of 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full description of this 
wonderful cream separator. Don’t buy any separator 
until you have found out all you can about the Melotte 
arantee. Don't w 


THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 


2843 West 19th St., Dept. 25-01 Chicago, MI. 2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Belgium Melotte 


Imported Separator . 


Positively cannot get out of balance—cannot vibrate 
and thus cause cross currents which waste cream by 


re-mixing with milk. 


Get the FREE BOOK that tells about this great Me- 


lotte. 





NO MONEY DOWN — FREE TRIAL — SMALL 
Y PAYMENTS—DUTY FREE. This wonderful Belgium Melotte Sepa- 
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Send coupon below TODAY. 
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Pine Tree Milker 




















The Melotte Separator, 1 B. Babson, U. SM. 
2843 West 19th St., Dept. 25-01 Coen 


2445 Prince Street, neprgr 

Without obligation in any , 

send me the Melotte ca wh ella he A sey 
its ene and of letters from American 
farmers. 

Name........- were ET wees te. 
Post, Office........-------<-e05-++***" coneneosn nse eene” 
Coetity.i 
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; You want a PLUMB 


the edge stays sharp 


hecau Sse [iss will not far | 


eye will not buckle 


it’s solid steel 


NOW what you are getting 
when you buy your next axe. 
Good hardware merchants sell 
PLUMB Axes, made of one piece 
of solid tool steel. (Ordinary 
axes are made of two kinds of 
steel, welded at the bit.) 

In the Plumb Axe there is no 
weld to break loose; no soft steel 
togrind into. It is forged from the 
same high-test steel from head 
to cutting edge. 

Expert choppers, on the farm 
and in the lumber camps, are 
proud of their Plumb Axes. 

For a Plumb swings straight 
and easy, bites deep and true, 
cuts fast without binding, and 


RED HANDLE with the BLACK HEAD 


Look for the 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
EXCLUSIVELY 


PLUMB 





leaves the user fresh when a big 
day’s work is done, 


A Plumb Axe stands up to the 
rough work on the farm. The 
head does not batter when you 
use it to drive wedges. The eye 
does not buckle when you sink 
it into the toughest log. 


You want an axe that cuts fast, 
holds its edge, keeps its temper— 
an axe that feels right, works 
right, and lasts longer— a Plumb 
Double Life Axe! 

Single bit, $2.40; Double bit, 
$3.00 (except in Far West and in 


Canada.) Users know “They’re 
Worth More.” 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 












LUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


WMT 
Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 















Head 


with spring tem- 
per, hard and 
tough. Will not 
batter when driv- 
ing wedges. 


Plumb Patent 
Take-up Wedge> 


keeps handle tight. 
When you turn 
the wedge, its cone 
shape expands 
wood against all 
sides of eye, all the 
way in. No other 
axes have this 
advantage, 


Eye 


toughened by 
Plumb armor plate 
heat-treatment, 
will not buckle nor 
stretch. Has twice 
the strength of soft 
steel. 


Blade 


is shaped to clear 
axe after every 
stroke, making 
easy work. 


= 

Bit 

tempered all the 
way through for 
two fullinches. No 
soft steel to grind 
into; no weld to 
work loose. 











Worth $3,000 When 65 Years Old— 


Worth $40,000.00 NOW 
How STARK TREES Make Poor Man Rich! 


Here we show Mr. A. Johnson and wife and one of his 
3-yr.-old Stark’s Golden Delicious trees. In 2nd year this 
tree bore big crop. Loaded again this year. 

Mr. Johnson broke down in health and retired from his 
Kansas City, Mo., grocery business when 65 years old— 
with only $3,000 “‘to his name.” 

He secured a little cheap “patch” of rough land and cleared 
it himself. He then wrote us for orchard advice. We advised 
what varieties to plant and how to care forthem. At that 
time, he admits he ‘“‘didn’t know an apple tree from a peach.” 


Today, he is owner of a fine 40-acre orchard. His Gross Income From 
40 Acres Stark Trees The Year This Photo Was Taken Was $13,000.00. 
He refused $40,000.00 cash for this 40-acre Stark Tree orchard. 

At 86 years of age, he is sound in health and financially independent. 
We say that it was his grit that enabled him to win success. e says, 
“It was Stark Trees—and Stark Bro’s Orchard Advice.” 
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Stark Bro’s, Box 112, 

BIG, NEW Book to guide me in 
C) Selection—FREE. 
a NEW 1925 BOOK on SEEDS for 


Farm—FREE RESISTER"' TOMATO SEEDS— 


¢ lant 
sedis tate Kind and Number) 








ea oe a er Re 
'o.—YES—Tell me HOW to get $.80 Apple Tree as GI 


“FRE DSCAPE PLANS & Prices on Shrubs, | F. J. 1-25 
eS En. Vines & Rose Bushes—FREE.” 


: 5 *BLIGHT- 
Vegetable & ‘Flower Garden, also for Put X_ in square at left if 7et . 


An$.80Tree 
Given Away 
to You—Free 
Send Coupon! 

A New 1925 OFFER. 
Bound to instantly appeal 
to both home orchardists 
and commercial planters. 


Get Full Details By Mail- 
ing Coupon Today! 


St. or R. R. No. 


Fruit Trees this coming Spring. 


3-Yr.-Old Stark’s Golden Deli. 
cious Tree Bearing Its 2d Crop} 


—of Sensational New 
Tomato. STARK’S 
“ Blight - Resister!” 
Resists wilt and blight. 
Yields enormous 
crops. Send coupon 
at once. 





Ce ca 
also want NEW 1925 BOOKS 





